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The United States Steel Company has been paying for the past two years 
quarterly dividends at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum on all its outstand. 
ing stock, and it is expected that this dividend rate will be increased as soon 
as we can enlarge our Plant at Everett, Mass., to meet the needs of a rapidly 
growing business. To provide for this additional steel building, roo ft. x 130 ft., 
and a larger working capital to handle the constantly increasing output of Jupiter 
Steel, the Board of Directors has authorized the sale of a block of Treasury 
shares full paid and non-assessable, at par, $5.00 per share. 

Our Steel Castings are an improve- 
ment over the ordinary steel castings 
because they require no annealing, being 
strictly pure steel of uniform hardness 
or softness throughout, and can be 
welded, tempered and forged. 

Our foreign patents, now being ne- 
gotiated, show conclusively a source of 
dividends equal to the entire capitaliza- 
tion of the Company. As a rule, stock 
in well-managed manufacturing compa- 
nies is generally bought up by those in 
some way connected with their manage- 
ment and the outsider has little chance 
except at a high premium and a corre. 
spondingly low profit. But this is an 
unusual opportunity for people of limited means to secure an investment already 
paying a large income, an opportunity such as is usually offered to capitalists only, 
and the man with a few hundred dollars gets a chance. 

In this connection it will be noted that the SciENTIFIC AMERICAN published an 
article on Jupiter Steel, illustrated on the first page of the edition of October 12, 
and described in the following pages. A copy of same will be mailed on applica- 
tion. This was very flattering to us, and we consider it the best endorsement that 
Jupiter Steel has ever received. ‘To those who are interested a full prospectus of 
the Company, together with a record of what has been accomplished in the past two 
years, will be mailed on application. Preference will be given to subscriptions in 
the order of their receipt. All accepted subscriptions will draw the full regular 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. payable January 27th, 1902. Make all drafts, 
checks, or money orders payable to 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, 


160 OLIVER STREET, ' BOSTON, MASS. 
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Born in 1822. Died, November 7, 1901. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The Fifty-seventh Congress, chosen 
last year on the date of the Presiden- 
tial election, begins the work of its 
first session on Monday, December 2. Like its 
predecessor, the Fifty -sixth Congress, it isstrongly 
Republican. Both branches, indeed, of the new 
Congress have a slightly increased Republican 
majority. In round figures there are about 200 
Republicans and 150 Democrats in the House of 
Representatives, the Populists and _ Silverites 
numbering only 6 or 8. In the Senate there are 
several vacant seats, and Delaware, notably, is 
without representation owing to the protracted 
deadlock in the Legislature caused by the per- 
sistence of the fight for and against Addicks. A 
full Senate consists of 90 members, and the Re- 
publicans have a working plurality of about 20. 
An unusually large proportion of the members 
of the last House of Representatives have been 
reélected. For example, all but one of Indiana’s 
13 members belonged to the last Congress. 
There is only one new member in Iowa’s delega- 
tion of 11. In Missouri’s 15 seats there is not 
a single change. The delegations from Maine 
and Connecticut, from Georgia and Louisiana, 
from New Jersey and Minnesota, remain exactly 
as in the Fifty-sixth Congress. Eleven out of 
the 12 Michigan members are reélecied, and in a 
number of other States there are only one or two 
changes. Generally speaking, the very strong 
Republican States of the North and the solid 
Democratic States of the South have returned 
their old representatives. But changes are more 
humerous in the States where parties are some- 
what evenly divided. Thus, New York’s dele- 
gation of 34 members contains 12 men who did 
not sit in the last Congress, and there are 9 new 
members from Ohio in a total delegation of 21. 
Illinois has 6 new members in a total of 22, and 
Pennsylvania 8 or 9 in a delegation of 30. 


The New 
Congress. 


Organization -2US, in personnel, and also, presuma- 
rganization ’ P F ° 
ofthe bly, in organization, the Fifty-seventh 
ouses Congress will be very much like its 
predecessor. Itseems to be agreed that the Hon. 
David B. Henderson, of Iowa, is again to be 
chosen by the House as its Speaker, in which 
case there will devolve upon him the delicate and 
responsible task of appointing the committees. 
But this will be an easier undertaking than usual, | 
because undoubtedly the committees will in the 
main stand as they were in the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress, most of the principal chairmanships being 
retained by their former holders. The most im- 
portant is the Committee on Ways and Means, of 
which the chairman, since the death of Mr. Ding- 
ley, of Maine, has been Sereno E. Payne, of New 
York. Of similarly high rank is the Committee 
on Appropriations, at the head of which has been 
Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois. A committee 
that is likely-to have great special importance in 
the work of the new Congress is that dealing 
with the isthmian canal question, of which 
William P. Hepburn, of Iowa, has been chair- 
man. Of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
John A. T. Hull, of Iowa, served as chairman 
through the period of the Spanish and Philippine 
wars and the reorganization of the regular army. 
With 40,000 troops still remaining in the Philip- 
pines, and the varied interests of the remodeled 
army, Mr. Hull’s committee will continue to be 
one of very great importance. 


Under ordinary circumstances, the 
Vice-President of the United States 
is the presiding officer of the Senate ; 
but during the Fifty-seventh and Fifty-eighth 
Congresses the Senate will be presided over by 
one of its own members. It is probable that 
Senator Frye, of Maine, will serve in this capa- 
city for the coming four years,—that is to say, 


In the 
Senate. 
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until after a Vice-President is elected in 1904 
and inaugurated in 1905. The Senate appoints 
its own committees, and the presiding officer 
merely acts as chairman in the strict parliamen 

tary sense. Senator Frye has stood first on the 
list of members of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations since the death of Senator Davis, of Min- 
nesota, who was chairman of that. committee. 
Inasmuch as the Senate usually observes the 
seniority principle, this chairmanship would nat- 
urally have devolved upon Mr. Frye if he had 
desired it. But he prefers to retain his chair- 
manship of the Committee on Commerce, a posi- 
tion that he justly regards as one of great and 
ever-growing importance. Next on the list of 
members of the Foreign Relations Committee is 
Senator Cullom, of Illinois, and it is expected 
that he-will be made chairman. 


Sie Congress assembles at a time of very 
Legislative great harmony in the Republican 
Prospect. arty, and in a general period of good- 

will throughout the country in which patriotism 
is at full flood and mere party feeling at low ebb. 
It does not follow, however, that the situation is 
an inviting one for any particular programme of 
legislation. There has seldom been so little 
leadership in either party that Congress and the 
country have been inclined to recognize as highly 
authoritative. This need not be a matter for re- 
gret, for it only means that the individual mem- 


bers of Congress must feel the more sense of 
responsibility for their own views and votes, since 
it will be less easy than at some former times to 
support merely partisan programmes or to follow 
comfortably in line behind recognized leaders. 
Thus, on a number of important questions it is 
going to be found unusually difficult to persuade 
members of Congress to accept and support a 
given position as a test of party allegiance. There 
is a wide difference of opinion, for example, about 
steamship subsidies ; and it does not seem likely 
that the Republicans could be united upon any 
subsidy scheme that they would accept as em- 
bodying party policy. It is quite possible that a 
similar difficulty may be encountered in respect 
to the question of making large trade concessions 
to Cuba, and also as regards the more general 
questions of reciprocity, tariff-revision, reduction 
of internal-revenue taxes, and other problems of 
trade policy and taxation. While there is no 
reason to look forward to factional divisions 
among the Republicans on these or on other 
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SENATOR FRYE, OF MAINE. 


questions, there is ample prospect of open, honest, 
and independent discussion of all such questions 
whenever they present themselves. 


Much of the most important legisla- 

Executive lative work of the Fifty-fifth and 
Fifty-sixth Congresses was done under 

the stress of exceptional conditions brought about 
by war. The President, as commander-in-chicf 
of the army and navy, was, under those circum- 
stances, entitled to unusual influence. Patriot- 
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ism seemed to call for the upholding of President 
McKinley’s hands, and the measures that he 
favored—financial, military, and otherwise—were 
loyally adopted by Congress in a spirit that added 
much to the impression of firm purpose and 
united front that this country was making upon 
the world at large. There is no reason to think 
that Congress will not attach due weight to the 











SENATOR CULLOM, OF ILLINOIS. 


views and recommendations of President Roose- 
velt. But after a period of strenuous public 
activity the time has arrived for careful delibera- 
tion and full debate, and the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress is likely to prove itself a rather careful and 
conservative body. 


Pon Meanwhile, the President’s Message 

Roosevelt’s Will not have occasioned much, if 

Message. any, surprise or disquietude. Mr. 
Roosevelt recognizes to the utmost the dignity 
and responsibility of Congress as a codrdinate 
branch of the Government, and he will do his 
full part to maintain that harmony of view and 
spirit of codperation and mutual respect between 
the executive and legislative branches that are 
always necessary in this country if anything 
whatever is to be accomplished. To that end 
the President has taken the principal leaders 
and chairmen of committees of both houses into 
his confidence during the preparation of his 
message, and he has also listened willingly to 
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men in private life qualified to speak for sub. 
stantial interests,—whether labor, finance, in- 
dustrial capital, protected manufactures, or ship- 
ping,—and to representatives of the interests of 
localities, such as particular States or insular 
possessions. By virtue of this plan of conferring 
with leading public men and with representa- 
tives of particular interests or places, the Presi- 
dent has come to have a knowledge of the im- 
mediate drifts and currents of American public 
opinion that no other man can be said to possess 
so completely. Such an understanding could 
but lend an air of firm grasp to the President’s 
discussion of leading questions in his first mes- 
sage. Naturally, he will be in full harmony 
with the positions of the Cabinet officers touch- 
ing their respective departments, but he will not 
follow the custom of embodying in the message 
a summary of departmental information. 


diiiiatinia The Isthmian Canal Commission, of 
and New Treaty Which Admiral Walker is the chair- 

Ready. man, appointed three years ago, was 
expected to have its final report ready for trans- 
mission to Congress in December, and to that end 
was in session at Washington last month, <A mil- 
lion dollars had been appropriated for the use of 
this commission in the making of surveys and 
the supply to Congress and the country of more 
complete information than had ever before been 
obtained. The preliminary reports of this com- 
mission favored the Nicaragua route. Within 
the past few weeks the officers of the French Pa- 
nama Canal Company have been conferring witb 





JOHN Butt: “I quit; you dig.” 
From the North American (Philadelphia). 
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the canal commissioners at Washington with the 
object of bringing about a purchase of their un- 
finished work by the Unite: States. It is proba- 
ble that Congress and the country will continue to 
prefer the Nicaragua route as amended and sup- 
ported by the Walker Commission. It is expected 
that President Roosevelt will strongly advocate 
the construction of an isthmian canal with as 
little delay as possible. He will be prepared to 
transmit to the Senate a new treaty with England 
to supersede the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. This 
was signed at the State department by Secretary 
Hay and Lord Pauncefote on November 18. The 
Isthmian Canal Commission has embodied a very 
high order of engineering talent, and there is 
every reason to believe that its services have been 
rendered with the utmost thoroughness, industry, 
and fidelity, as well as with zeal and the spirit of 
patriotism. 


Another very important national com- 


Work of the ie : 

Industrial mission has completed its work after 
Commission. sessions lasting three years. We 
publish elsewhere, 


from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Lindsay, of 
the University of 
Pennsylvania, an ar- 
ticle summarizing 
its elaborate investi- 
gations and reports. 
The conditions of 
labor, trade, and in- 
dustrial protection 
of this country have 
been so exhaustively 
examined by the In- 
dustrial Commission 
that its printed re- 
port fills fourteen 
large volumes. Dr. 
Lindsay, took expert charge for the commission 
of portions of its work relating to transporta- 
tion, railway labor, ete. One of the most im- 
portant subjects considered was that of the so- 
called trust movement, this portion of the 
investigation being especially in charge of Pro- 
fessor Jenks, of Cornell University. ‘These mas- 
sive volumes, like those in which the Isthmian 
Canal Commission has reported its studies and 
conclusions, are a veritable mine of valuable in- 
formation for the guidance of Congress and the 
instruction of the country. The report of this 





MR. ALBERT CLARKE. 


(Chairman of the Industrial 
Commission.) 


Industrial Commission will be made at a favor- 
able moment, because the public mind is excep- 
tionally open to conviction, and there has not for 
a long time been so little disposition to act first 
and think afterward. 
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The data of various kinds comprised 
A oe the report of the Industrial Com. 

mission will be peculiarly pertinent in 
view of the proposition to create a new cabinet 
portfolio of commerce and industry. It is under. 
stood that President Roosevelt will recommend 
the creation of such a department. The relation 
of the Government to commerce and industry is 
already vast and intricate ; and the history of the 
early future of the United States is destined more 
than ever before to be a history of industry and 
trade. Every great modern government exists 
in large part for the sake of safeguarding and 
developing the economic activities of the people. 
The government of England, especially, is com- 
mercial in its motive. The pending question of 
tariff reciprocity in this country, for example, is 
not one that concerns primarily the national ex- 
chequer, —that is to say, is not essentially a 
question cf public finance; but it is rather a 
question of trade policy affecting labor and 
capital. In like manner the pending question of 
steamship subsidies is one that does not concern 
primarily any of the existing executive depart- 
ments. The oversight of the country’s trade does 
not belong in the nature of the case to the State 
Department or the Treasury Department ; but it 
would afford very important functions for a de- 
partment of commerce. If great corporations 
and combinations of capital are in the future to 
be brought under national supervision, whether 
with or without a constitutional amendment, such 
oversight must be exercised through executive 
officers; and the interests involved are of such 
magnitude that it would hardly seem feasible to 
deal with them through a bureau or a permanent 
commission attached either to the Treasury or 
the Interior Department. A hundred considera- 
tions, in short, point toward the advisability of a 
new executive department headed by an officer of 
cabinet rank to concern itself with matters of 
national commerce and industry. It would seem 
as if the creation of such a department, and the 
appointment of an energetic and able man at the 
head of it, with assistants possessing scientific 
knowledge and administrative ability, might 
prove to be the necessary point of departure for 
a gradual reconstruction of American policy re- 
specting the national economic life. 


Conservatism “+8 the time was approaching for Con- 
the Season's gress to convene, and as leaders in 

Note both houses were showing disposi- 
tion to express themselves upon the forthcom- 
ing session and its work, it became more and 
more manifest that they were of almost one ac- 
cord in their determination that Congress should 
do nothing rash or radical. Prominent Senato- 
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rial leaders argued that the business of the coun- 
try is‘in goog condition, that the country has 
borne magnificently the shock that came with 
the assassination of President McKinley, that we 
have gone through the excitement and distrac- 
tion of a foreign war, with its accompaniment of 
military and territorial expansion, and that on 
every account it would be unwise to enter now 
upon a line of legislative action that might seri- 
ously disturb the course of business prosperity. 
Certainly, if it is to be only at the expense of a 
protracted and passionate agitation that anything 
can be accomplished for a modification of the 
tariff, or the adoption of a reciprocity policy, 
there is wisdom in the conservatism of these Sen- 
atorial leaders. But there is no good reason why 
henceforth the tariff question should be the foot- 
ball of political parties. It ought to be possible 
to introduce considerable modifications in several 
schedules by common consent, so to speak, and 
without any harmful agitation whatsoever. Our 
industries, generally speaking, have reached a 
point of maturity. How best to safeguard and 
promote their further development, while giving 
due consideration to the status of American labor, 
is a subject that calls for patient and skillful in- 
quiry'on the part of statesmen, business men, 
and political economists. Meanwhile, the coun- 
try is doing very welb indeed, and there is no 
need whatever for abrupt action. 


The great demand of the day in all 
departments of life and activity is for 
real knowledge. The isthmian-canal 
question has been before the country for several 
decades, yet Congress was doubtless justified in 
expending a million dollars for this latest inquiry 
in acknowledgment of the fact that the requisite 
information was still lacking upon which to base 
action so momentous as the construction of an 
interoceanic waterway. It is almost inevitable 
that Congress will decide that the country can- 
not take up the ship-subsidy question without far 
more knowledge than it now possesses. The 
more that topic is discussed the plainer does it 
become that almost nobody understands it at all. 
There is an oft-quoted remark of Bismarck’s to 
the effect that only two men—himself and one 
other—had ever understood the Schleswig- Hol- 
stein question, and that the other man was long 
since dead. Before a country like ours can enter 
upon an important phase of economic policy like 
the paying of subsidies to develop the business 
of sailing merchant ships under the American 
tiag there must be a great many men who firmly 
believe that they understand the subject in its 
principal bearings. With all deference to those 
who have been prominent in its recent discussion, 


Wanted : The 
Facts in the 
Case. 
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we may venture to assert the belief that there 
are not 25 people out of the 75,000,000 inhabit- 
ants of the United States who could pass an ex- 
amination that would show them sufficiently wise 
and well-informed to proceed at once to formulate 
an American policy for developing the merchant 
marine by means of ship subsidies. 


There are a great many more men, 
doubtless, who could pass an intelli- 
gent examination upon the subject of 
tariff reciprocity. But this subject also is one 
that offers difficulties of a most exasperating na- 
ture ; and it requires most careful study and ex- 
amination.- Reciprocity as Mr. Blaine con- 
ceived of it a dozen years ago was a part of his 
large western-hemisphere policy, which had its 
political as well as its commercial bearings. His 
thought was not of trade reciprocity between the 
United States and Europe, but rather of the es- 
tablishment of direct communication between 
the United States and the Latin republics on 
the plan of opening our ports to West Indian 
sugar and tobacco, and to South American cof- 
fee, hides, and other leading products, in ex- 
change for concessions that would admit Ameri- 
can goods to those countries on terms greatly 
superior to those granted to European countries. 
The future historian of American political and 
trade policy will probably justify Mr. Blaine’s 
proposal as statesmanlike in a high sense, being 
peculiarly adapted to the conditions that existed 
at that time ; and the historian will recite as sin- 
gularly unfortunate the series of political acci- 
dents and partisan decisions that thwarted and 
blighted Mr. Blaine’s brilliant policy. But the 
conditions are more complicated to-day, and it 
would be correspondingly difficult to set forth 
a consistent and acceptable plan of reciprocity. 
It was evident last month that practical business 
men, irrespective of party lines, were proposing 
to take these questions of reciprocity and tariff- 
revision into their own hands. An important 
convention of manufacturers, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Theodore C. Search, of Phila- 
delphia, met at Washington to formulate their 
views in favor of a reciprocity policy. On the 
other hand, a league of American agricultural 
producers, under the special direction of Mr. 
Herbert Myrick, was preparing to resist to the 
utmost any concessions in favor of Cuban or 
other foreign sugar or tobacco, while a delega- 
tion from Cuba arrived at Washington to pre- 
sent arguments and petitions for the opening of 
the American market to Cuba’s chief productions. 
It will be found hard indeed to reconcile the di- 
verse views that will be presented to Congress. 
In this matter, therefore, as in others, the one 
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MR, HERBERT MYRICK, FOUNDER OF PRODUCERS’ LEAGUE 
AGAINST FOREIGN SUGAR, ETC, 


thing needful is full and clear knowledge of the 
changed conditions, and of the probable results 
of a given line of action. More and more we 
shall accept the idea that the vast undertakings 
of a government like ours must be based upon 
scientific knowledge. And far from grudging 
what it costs to make investigations and collate 
facts as preliminary to important decisions, we 
shall realrze that such outlays are the best and 
most economical of all public investments. 


A case in point is the gathering and 
collection of statistical facts, such as 
has been performed through the Cen- 
sus Bureau. Such work is simply indispensable ; 
its results are in demand at every turn. We 
should insist upon its constant improvement in 
scope, method, and accuracy. ‘To that end the 
Census Bureau should not be reéstablished for 
each decennial period, but should have a continu- 
ous existence. A great army of subordinate em- 
ployees is, of course, needed for a comparatively 
short period ; but the nucleus of the organization 
should not be allowed to disappear. There is 
work of first-class importance for the census office 
to do through every working day of every year 
of the decade, as well as in the tenth year, in 
which there must be a counting of heads. This 
idea of a permanent census bureau has been un- 
der discussion for ten or twelve years. Congress 
ought now to adopt it in principle, leaving details 
to be worked out in the light of experience. The 


Importance of 
the Census 
Work. 


creation of a permanent bureau is the necessary 
starting point. 


It need not be very elaborate 
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A permanent census office would 
actually save money, while securing better results 
than are possible by the present method. 


or expensive. 


The work of the census of 1900 is 
exceptionally well advanced, and its 
principal tabulations will be completed 
next summer,—two years after the enumeration 
was made. In previous census-takings, from 
four to six years has been required for collating 
and finally publishing the immense mass of data 
collected concerning population, agriculture, and 
other matters of chief inquiry. Few people have 
paused to consider how vast are the computations 
necessary to arrive at what would appear to he 
simple and summary conclusions. Two or three 
thousand people are still at work in the census 
office at Washington tabulating the reports sent 
in by the local enumerators and agents. From 
time to time the Census Bureau completes and 
sends out bulletins covering some particular in- 
quiry. Up to the beginning of November, there 
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MR. WILLIAM C. HUNT, OF THE CENSUS BUREAU. 
(Chief statistician for population.) 


had been issued 106 of these brochures. Thus, 
No. 103, issued on October 10, contained tables 
summing up the population of the country by 
sex, general nativity, and color. Number 106, 
issued on the last day of October, summarizes 
the population by school, militia, and voting 
ages. These bulletins contain information of the 
utmost value. Thus, the statistics show in an 
encouraging way the assimilative power of the 
United States as respects its foreign elements of 

















population. In 1900, only 13.7 per cent. of the 
total population was foreign-born. The native 
population had increased 22.5 per cent. in the 
decade, as against 12.4 per cent. for the foreign- 
born. The school-age tables reveal the interest- 
ing fact that for the entire country 95.4 per cent. 
of the population between the ages of five and 
twenty years is native-born, and only 4.6 is for- 
eign-born. In the Southern States, as a rule, 
the foreign-born population of school age is only 
a small fraction of 1 per cent. In the State of 
New York it is 12 per cent., in Massachusetts 
15.9, and in Connecticut 12.7. In New York, 
it is chiefly to be found in the metropolis, where 
the problems of education are on that account of 
a peculiar nature. 


Taking the country at large, it is ob- 
vious that with sufficient energy and 
intelligence applied to the work of ele- 
mentary education it would be entirely possible 
to take the children of foreign-born parents and 
train them into thoroughgoing Americans, with 
a good use of the English language and a proper 
sense of the meaning and value of our citizenship. 
A careful examination of these population statis- 
ties in detail must greatly assist in the comprehen- 
sion of the educational work that constitutes the 
principal task of our generation in this country. 
The race statistics show that the white population 
continues to grow appreciably faster than the 
colored. The mortality statistics, though confess- 
edly far from accurate, for reasons beyond the 
power of the census office to control, show at least 
beyond a reasonable doubt that the general con- 
ditions of health improve from decade to decade, 
and that the average duration of life in this coun- 
try is steadily increasing. Such data lend en- 
couragement to further efforts in the direction of 
medical investigation and intelligent sanitary 
rules and regulations. Gradually improved meth- 
ods as respects sewers, water-supply, control of 
infectious diseases, inspection of milk and food 
supplies, and improved knowledge of private as 
well as public hygiene, are working a profound 
revolution. The careful application of statistical 
tests proves such progress, and enables one com- 
munity to profit by the experience of another. 


Evidences 
of Progress. 


iia Apropos of the movement that is 
Statistics o : ‘ Cr 
Negro illite Sweeping the entire South for the 
eraey exclusion of illiterate negroes from 
the voting privilege, some of the tables of this 
bulletin of October 31 are of especial timeliness 
and interest. It must be assumed that the statis- 


tics are fairly correct, although it is not so easy 
as it might be thought at first blush to divide 
the literate from the illiterate and make a correct 
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The man who can 
merely write his name and read a few words may, 
for all practical purposes, be as uneducated as the 
man who happens not to have learned to sign his 


count of the two classes. 


name. According to this report, of the entire 
body of negro men above the age of twenty-one in 
the United States, 52.7 per cent. are literate and 
47.3 are illiterate. As showing the results of 
American schools in the Northern States where 
the foreign-born population chiefly exists, it is 
well worth while to note the fact that, whereas 11.5 
per cent. of the foreign-born white male population 
above the age of twenty-one is illiterate, only 
2 per cent. of the men of voting age who were 
born in the United States of foreign parents are 
classed as illiterates ; while of all the white men 
of voting age in the country born of native Amer 
ican parents, 5.8 per cent. are illiterate. Taking 
the negro males in the Southern States of voting 
age, the illiterates are 61.3 per cent. in Louisi- 
ana, 59.5 in Alabama, 56.4 in Georgia, 54.7 in 
South Carolina, 53.2 in Mississippi, 53.1 in 
North Carolina, 52.5 in Virginia, 49.5 in Ken- 
tucky, 47.6 in Tennessee, 45.1 in Texas, 44.8 
in Arkansas, 42.7 in Delaware; 40.5 in Mary- 
land, 39.4 in Florida, 37.8 in West Virginia, 
and 31.9 in Missouri. In New York, on the 
other hand, where there are a good many negro 
men of voting age, the percentage of illiteracy 
among them is only 11.3; while in Pennsyl- 
vania it is 17.5. In Kansas, whither a good 
many negroes have gone, the percentage among 
them of adult male illiteracy is 28.1. In the 
District of Columbia, which has a large negro 
population in fairly good economic circumstances, 
the percentage of male illiteracy is 26.1. The 
negro colony of Massachusetts numbers 40,000 
souls, and only about 10 per cent. of the adult 
males are unable to read and write. 


eis Where the negro element is relative- 
Relative Race ly small, as in the Northern States, its 

Population. educational progress would seem to 
be very considerable. It is to be noted inci- 
dentally that in some of the Northern States the 
negro element is growing by migration from the 
South. Thus, there are now just about as many 
negroes in Pennsylvania as in Missouri, although 
twenty years ago there were almost twice as many 
in Missouri as in Pennsylvania. The negroes of 
New Jersey, whose adult males show an illiteracy 
of only 18.3 per cent., have almost doubled in 
numbers in the past twenty years. There are 
now more negroes in Massachusetts than in Dela- 
ware, although twenty years ago there were 
50 per cent. more in Delaware. In the past 
twenty years the white population of Maryland 
has increased nearly 230,000, while the negro 
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population has increased less than 15,000.  Vir- 
ginia in twenty years has gained 312,000 white 
people, and has gained only 29,000 negroes. 
North Carolina in the same period has gained, 
in round figures, 400,000 white people and only 
93,000 negroes. ‘Tennessee has gained 400,000 
white people and only 77,000 negroes. Missouri 
has gained 922,000 white people and less than 
16,000 negroes. Kentucky has gained almost 
500,000 white people and only 13,000 negroes. 


Seiad These figures show well enough that 
inthe Far the race problem is not destined to be 
South. a very formidable one, —whether from 

the political, the social, or the industrial point of 
view,—in the former slave States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri. The negro element in those States remains 
relatively stationary, while the white population 
is growing rapidly. If the negro communities in 
the Northern States like New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio are tending to increase 
by a considerable percentage, they are still very 
inconsiderable in comparison with the immense 
general growth of these prosperous States. It is 
in the States farther South that the negroes are 
making their principal gains. The State of 
largest negro preponderance ten years ago was 
South Carolina, where there were 149,117 ne- 
groes to every 100,000 white people. This 
relative proportion has fallen in ten years to 
140,249. It is altogether likely that within 
twenty-five years the whites will outnumber the 
blacks in South Carolina. But in Mississippi, 
where ten years ago there were 136,287 blacks 
for every 100,000 whites, the proportion has in- 
creased to 141,552. These are the only two 
States now in which the negroes outnumber the 
whites, although in Alabama and Florida the 
relative proportion of negroes has increased. In 
Louisiana, on the other hand, the relative de- 
crease of negroes has been very marked. Thus, 
ten years ago there were-100,143 negroes to each 
100,000 whites, whereas the new census shows 
only 89,199 negroes to 100,000 whites. In Geor- 
gia, the proportions of the races have remained 
almost stationary, there being now 87,600 for 
every 100,000 whites, whereas ten years ago there 
were 87,781. In Alabama, thereare now 82, 636, - 
and in Florida 77,600; blacks for every 100,000 
whites. All this points toward the concentra- 
tion of the colored population in the relatively 
low and warm regions of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
There has also been a greater proportionate in- 
crease of blacks than of whites in Arkansas; but 
the whites are almost three-quarters of the popu- 
lation, and the negro gain is unimportant. 





pilates. Alabama,—where a little more 

Constitution than 14 per cent. of the adult male 

_ Adopted. whites of American parentage are re- 
ported as illiterate, while 59.5 per cent. of the 
male negroes of voting age are illiterate, —it is 
declared that the new constitution was adopted 
by popular vote on November 11 ; and under the 
operation of the clauses relating to the franchise 
this entire mass of negro illiteracy will be at once 
excluded from the voting privilege. Most of thie 
white illiterates will probably be able, under ex- 
ceptional clauses, to place their names on the reg- 
istration books. But after a limited period tlie 
system will work with practical equality, and 
every man of whatever race who knows enough 
to be morally entitled to exercise political privi- 
leges will be allowed to register and vote. These 
Southern franchise systems,—viewed broadly in 
their main features rather than narrowly in their 
minor details,—bid fair to be of advantage to 
both races. ‘They supply the most powerful in- 
centive to education and personal improvement. 
They create at once a bold and sweeping division 
between the enfranchised and the disfranchised, 
but they do not erect an arbitrary or difficult 
barrier. An object-lesson in the disadvantages 
of illiteracy will be constantly before the eyes of 
the rising generation of both races. The children 
of native-born Americans will be impelled to fol- 
low the example of the American-born children 
of foreign parents and acquire the rudiments of 
an ordinary education. 


These new franchise laws come at a 

Fresh Zeal for .. 
Southern Edu- time when the most thoughtful and 
cation. intelligent people of the South are 
more than ever determined to improve public- 
school facilities and promote in every way tlie 
cause of education. In pursuance of plans set 
on foot at the Southern Educational Conference, 
held last spring at Winston-Salem, N. C., a 
small gathering, composed principally of the 
members of the executive board of this move- 
ment, was held in New York last month, and 
was attended by some of the most prominent 
educators of the South. This meeting was so 
timed as to coincide with the meeting of the 
directors and officers of the Peabody Fund and 
the Slater Fund ; and the work proposed to be 
carried on will be in harmony with these. Un- 
like the Pes>ody and Slater boards, this new 
Southern Education Board will not have funds 
to apportion in direct aid of schools, but it will 
gather facts, distribute information, and wage a 
deliberate and continuous propaganda in favor of 
educational progress. It will do everything in 
its power to perguade communities to tax them- 
selves for schools, and it will interest itself in 
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plans for the provision of competent teachers. 
It will be prepared to show philanthropists and 
men of wealth how great is the need of money 
for educational work in the South, and it will 
also show how little of the educational benefi- 
cences of the rich men of the country have gone 
to that portion of the United States where the 
need and the desert are greatest. For the rela- 
tive poverty of the South, the responsibility 
belongs, not to that section, but to the entire 
country; and it is equally true that the peculiar 
burdens and problems imposed upon the South 
py the presence there of millions of negroes be- 
long, of right, to the entire country,—since the 
North as well as the South was concerned in 
the origin of those burdens and problems. 


leadersand Di: J- L. M. Curry, of Richmond 

Aims of thee and Washington, who is the execu- 
New Movement. tie representative of the Peabody and 
Slater funds, will be the general supervising di- 
rector of the work of the new Southern Educa- 
tion Board, Mr. Robert C. Ogden, of New York, 
being chairman of the board, Mr. George Foster 
Peabody treasurer, and Dr. Charles D. McIver, 
of North Carolina, secretary. The work of in- 
vestigation and of the dissemination of printed 
matter is to be carried on under direction of 
President Charles W. Dabney, of the University 
of Tennessee, at Knoxville. Codperating as active 
directors in the field with Dr. Curry are President 
EK. A. Alderman, of Tulane University, at New 
Orleans ; President McIver, of the State Normal 
and Industrial College, at Greensboro, N. C.,. and 
Dr. H. B. Frissell, principal of the Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, at Hampton, Va. This 
movement is in hearty sympathy with all useful 
and valuable forms of education for both races, 
but it recognizes especially the necessity for radi- 
cal improvement in the public schools for the 
children of all the people. It believes that the 
right kind of education is desirable for everybody, 
and that the best future of our democratic institu- 
tions calls for universal education more than for 
any other one thing. It believes especially in 
those kinds of education that fit men and women 
for practical life, —those that promote progress in 
agriculture and industry. It believes that the 
worst thing that can possibly happen to the negro 
race in the South is to have any large proportion 
of the white race kept low in the scale of human 
advancement through ignorance. The South is 
fortunate in having ¢ active and enthusiastic edu- 
cational leaders of high accomplishments, broad 
Views, and unselfish devotion. The North has 
contributed a great deal of money and much 
noble effort to the work of negro education in the 
South, but it ought also to contribute with like 
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generosity to the work of Southern white educa- 


tion. It is essential, furthermore, from this time 
on that Northern men in their educational work 
in the South for negroes should secure the constant 
sympathy, cooperation, and advice of the best 
Southern men in the States or communities 
where the schools in question are located. It is 
gratifying to learn from many sources that the 
institutions for negroes founded in the South by 
Northern philanthropists are constantly growing 
in favor, and that the motives and spirit of their 
work are much better understood among the 
Southern white people than in former years. 


Vestine and more such institutions are 
Trend of Edu- adapting themselves to the real situa- 
cation, tion. Many of them have fairly 
grasped the idea that the purpose of education 
for the negro is to make him as good and useful 
a negro as possible rather than to make him an 
imitation white man. But the main fact is that 
the whole business of education, North and South, 
East and West,—whether for white men, black 
men, or red men,—is becoming transformed by 
new ideas to mean something much more and 
better than mere text-book stuffing. The busi- 
ness of education is to make capable citizens, 
decent and happy homes, good neighbors, and 
useful and efficient members of a workaday world. 
According to the new educational ideas, the 
young negro who knows some Latin and algebra, 
but who does not know how to plow corn with a 
mule, is not only an absurd and ridiculous object, 
but is probably not so well educated in the deep 
sense of the word as his illiterate brother who 
actually understands plain farm work and has the 
moral character to work faithfully. But a cer- 
tain amount of book learning is not incompatible 
with practical training and economic efficiency, 
and these things should all go together. 


iasiiita The most important of the November 

Victories in elections was that of New York City, 

the West. in which local issues alone were con- 
cerned and party politics not involved. The 
State elections showed no falling off in the pres- 
tige and strength of the Republican party. 
Tnis was to have been expected, for several rea- 
sons. One of these was the assassination of 
President McKinley. The circumstances attend- 
ing Mr. McKinley’s death so impressed the coun- 
try with the loftiness of the President’s charac- 
ter that honor and credit were reflected upon the 
party of which he was the leader; while all the 
words and deeds of Mr. Roosevelt, as successor 


to Mr. McKinley, were so thoroughly approved 
by the country as in their turn to strengthen the 
Another con- 


position of the party in power. 
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dition favorable to Republican success was the 
continuance of general business prosperity, in 
spite of the partial failure of the corn crop. 
And still another ground for Republican victory 
lay in the fact that the Democratic party had 
not yet recovered from the factional differences 
caused by its alliance with the Populists under 
Mr. Bryan’s leadership. The Democrats of lowa 
and Nebraska adhered this year to Bryanism, 
with the result that 
Mr. Bryan’s own 
State was carried by 
the Republicans, 
while the Republican 
majorityin lowa was 
unusually large for 
an off year. The 
new lowa Legisla- 
ture will contain 
about 125 Republi- 
cans and 25 Demo- 
crats. The plurality 
of the Governor- 
elect, Hon. Albert 
B. Cummins, was 
about 88,000. The 
Ohio campaign was 
quiet to the point of 
apathy. Governor Nash was reélected by a plu- 
rality over his Democratic opponent of nearly 
68,000. The Republicans carried Hamilton 
County (Cincinnati), but the Democrats were suc- 
cessful In Cuyahoga County (Cleveland), this 
being due to the energy with which Mayor Tom 
L. Johnson infused tax questions and other local 
issues into the campaign. 





























HON. A. B. CUMMINS. 
(Gov.-elect of Iowa.) 


In Pennsylvania, the campaign was 
rendered very unusual and important 
by reason of the fact that the Demo- 
crats had formed a fusion with independent Re- 
publicans in order to wage a campaign on purely 
State and local issues, with the object of reforming 
the corrupt conditions that have made Pennsyl- 
vania’s political reputation so unsavory. It was 
not, however, a fortunate year in which to fight 
this particular battle, because the general and 
national considerations which were favorable to 
Republican success elsewhere came to the rescue 
of the regular Republican ticket in Pennsylvania. 
The plurality, however, of about 50,000 was a 
small one in view of the huge Republican major- 
ities that Pennsylvania generally gives. The 
reform movement in the Philadelphia local con- 
test was not successful, but it is left in good 
position for the greater contest of next year. 
Meanwhile, the Philadelphia reformers are very 
much gratified by the fact that certain amend- 


Results in 
Pennsylvania. 
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ments to the State constitution of Pennsylvania 
were ratified at the polls, these amendments hav- 
ing been originally prepared by the Municipal 
League of Philadelphia, and their purpose being to 
pave the way fora personal registration law. The 
chief obstacle to municipal reform in Philadel- 
phia hitherto has been the impossibility of getting 
an honest vote. According to the statements of 
the reformers, corroborated from time to time 
by admissions on the part of their opponents, 
election frauds on an enormous scale are regu- 
larly perpetrated in Philadelphia in the interest 
of a mercenary political organization that is far 
worse than Tammany has ever been in New York. 
These election frauds are difficult to prevent, be- 
cause of the lack in Pennsylvania of any such 
system of advance registration of voters, with ac- 
companying safeguards, as exists in New York 
and other States having large cities. In order 
to provide proper election laws it was found 
necessary to amend 
the Constitution. 








TheNew 

State Elections eee 
Elsewhere. Jers¢ A, 
Re pub- 


licans elected, by a 
plurality of more 
than 17,000, their 
excellent. candidate 
forthe governorship, 
Hon. Franklin Mur- 
phy. In Massachu- 
setts, Gov. William 
Murray Crane was 
elected for the third 
time by a large ia- 
jority, Hon. Josiah 
Quincy being the 
Democratic candidate. The campaign was po- 
litely conducted, with compliments as weapons, 
like a battle of roses. In Connecticut, the 
principal matter of interest was the election 
of a constitutional convention. This conven- 
tion will meet in Hartford early in January. 
The rural townships will rule it, and will be reluc- 
tant to give the cities fair representation. The 
Republicans of Rhode Island elected their State 
ticket, but the Democrats were successful in 
electing a mayor in Providence. The Democrats 
were thoroughly successful in Virginia, electing 
Hon. Andrew Jackson Montague to the gov- 
ernorship, and securing all but about ten seats in 
the Legislature. The negroes quite generally ab- 
stained from voting. The Democrats of Ken- 
tucky have secured a majority in the next Leygis- 
lature, and will elect a Democrat to the seat in 
the United States Senate now held by Hon. W. J. 























HON. FRANKLIN MURPHY. 
(Gov.-elect of New Jersey.) 




















Deboe, Republican. Partisansiip is still bitter 
in Kentucky, and the election of last month did 
not pass off without friction and many com- 
plaints of injustice and fraud. In Maryland, also, 
the Republicans complain that Democratic suc- 
cess was secured by trickery and conspiracy. 
The Democratic campaign was managed by Mr. 
Gorman, who seems to have made certain his 
return to the United States Senate. The Re- 
publicans charge that they would have carried 
the State by a satisfactory majority if many 
thousands of ballots which were honestly cast 
had not been thrown out of the count by Demo- 
cratic election judges on the pretense that they 
were defectively or illegally marked. These al- 
legations are made by Senator McComas, who 
was most prominent in the conduct of the Re- 
publican campaign. The opposition to ratifying 
the new constitution in Alabama did not prove a 
serious obstacle to the gentlemen who favored 
the document, managed the election, and counted 
the ballots. 


“ ,, In New York city, the fusion ticket 
ew York’s 9 
Great Munici- Was completely successful. Although 
pal Victory the result was called by the news- 
papers ‘‘overwhelming,” and a ‘ lJandslide,” 
it should be noted that if between 2 and 3 per 
cent. of the voters who elected Mr. Low and the 
reform ticket had cast their ballots the other way 
Tammany would have been successful. Never- 
theless, it is a very great victory when one con- 
siders that Mr. Low carried New York County, 
the home of Tammany, as well as_ Brooklyn, 
where all the conditions made his success much 
more probable. It is a thing that is now demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that the American me- 
tropolis can be aroused to a healthy interest in its 
own affairs, and that it possesses at last that cor- 
porate municipal self-consciousness that is neces- 
sary if the community is to govern itself and 
make progress. From being one of the worst gov- 
erned of the great cities of the world, New York 
is now in a position to become one of the best 
governed. In some features it would be impos- 
sible, on short notice, to carry on municipal work 
in New York as efficiently as in the English 
and German cities; but in many other respects 
there is no reason to believe that Mayor Low’s 
administration will not fully equal the best that 
can be found abroad, while in certain other im- 
portant ways it may easily aspire to surpass 
them all, and to set an example for the world 


,, Mr. Low is not merely a man of high 

Mr. Low’s : 1s 
Views and ideals, but he is also a man of great 
ans: experience and observation, with 
mature knowledge of what can be done, as well 
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as of what it would be delightful to do if feasi- 


ble. He has allowed the community to know 
that he thinks it possible to do very great things. 
He proposes to take the various departments of 
administration, in so far as he is responsible for 
them, and see, not merely that they are managed 
honestly in the negative sense, but that they are 
carried on efficiently in the sense in which 
Colonel Waring, under Mayor Strong’s admin- 
istration, managed the business of cleaning the 
streets and disposing of refuse and waste. No 
other city in the world spends money so freely 
upon public administration as New York. It is 
not so important that New York should spend 
less as that it should get more for its outlay. 
There is a great awakening on the school ques. 
tion, and we may expect to see unprecedented 
educational activity in New York during the 
next three or four years. In New York, as in 
the South and in the West, it is true that no 
other task of government is so important as that 
of provision of the night kind of education for 
all the children. New York, from some points 
of view, has been a dreadful warning. Mr. Low 
and his colleagues in the new administration will 
try to make it the leader of all American cities, 
and the pride of its citizens. 


- ._ _. The one great gain of the year 1901 
e Business . : SE 
idea in City in American politics and government 
Government. is the triumph of the idea that our 
cities must no longer be made the football of 
the national parties. The best men everywhere 
have finally given up the idea that there is any 
advantage in having Republican or Democratic 
city government. Thus, Republican leadership 
in New York this year was exerted on behalf of 
non - partisanship, just as the best Democratic 
leadership in Philadelphia was exerted in the 
same interest. No better statement of the ad- 
vantages of governing cities as business corpora- 
tions, with campaigns fought on strictly local 
issues, could be desired than those which were 
made in the course of the recent campaign by 
men authorized to speak for the Republicans of 
the city and State of New York. These men 
had not committed themselves to this doctrine 
before ; but they have now done it deliberately, 
and with no thought of retraction. Practically 
ail the reputable Democratic leaders of New 
York have long held that same view. Whether 
or not this doctrine has actually carried the day 
in municipal elections throughout the country, it 
has everywhere made great gains, and the future 
is with it. In Philadelphia it lost the election, 
to be sure ; but it gained substantial ground, and 
will make itself heard unmistakably next year in 
the mayoralty contest. 
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Mr. Low Exer- Tt ig refreshing to have a Mayor of 

cising the Be - 

Appointive New York who goes about the work 

Power. of selecting the heads of administra- 
tive departments on precisely the same principles 
that he has lately been employing as president 
of a great university in filling professorships or 
‘cooperating with the trustees in selecting the 
heads of the university’s professional schools or 
other constituent departments. Mayor Strong, 





Photo by Hollinger. 


HON. GEORGE L. RIVES. - 


(Who will be Corporation Counsel.) 


although he managed to make good appointmenis 
in the main, was handicapped by his theory that 
the offices should be distributed on some pro-rata 
plan to the different organizations and elements 
that had united in supporting him. Very much 
that is ingenious could be said in favor of Mayor 
Strong’s plan ; but when all is said the fact re- 
mains that the plan is wrong. Mr. Low’s ideais 
that the people who supported him did so, not 
because they expected to be rewarded with 
offices, but because they wanted him to give the 
city the best possible government. But in order 
to do this he must appoint for every important 
place the very best man he can find, all things 
being considered. He showed what he meant by 
this in a manner that profoundly impressed the 
community when, a few days after the election, he 
announced his choice of the Hon. George L. Rives 
as corporation counsel, and Mr. Rives’ acceptance. 
Mr. Rives was chairman of the commission ap- 








pointed by Governor Roosevelt to make the 
revision of the city charter that now goes into 
effect. He has been intimately associated with 
President Low as a trustee of Columbia Univer- 
sity, has served for years on the Rapid Transit 
Commission, was First Assistant Secretary of 
State at one time under President Cleveland, and 
was regarded by everybody in New York as an 
ideal man for corporation counsel, the only sur- 
prise being that he could be induced to take the 
office. The duties of the corporation counsel in 
a great city like New York are of the utmost 
importance in the safeguarding of public inter- 
ests. The acceptance of Mr. Rives made it the 
more certain that men of the highest order of 
fitness and ability would follow his example and 
make some private sacrifices to aid Mr. Low and 
serve the city by accepting appointments to other 
departments of the city government. 


icici While the New York municipal cam- 
co’s Mayor- paign naturally attracted world-wide 
Flect. attention, the people of the United 
States should know that a very interesting cam- 
paign was at the same time being waged on tlie 
other side of the continent, at San Francisco. So 
far as the election of a mayor was concerned, the 
result was a surprise to the business community. 
The Republicans and the Democrats had made 
regular nominations, but a third party of working 
men, known as the Union Labor party, had en- 
tered the field with a candidate of its own; and 
it elected him by a good plurality. His name is 
Eugene E. Schmitz. San Francisco newspapers 
seem to have deferred making Mr. Schmitz’s 
close acquaintance until after the election. There- 
upon they looked him up, found him admirable 
in every respect, and were frank enough to rep- 
resent him in the most favorable and attractive 
light. The new mayor is not in any sense a labor 
agitator. He is an accomplished musician, and 
has for several years been the leader of an or- 
chestra connected with one of the San Francisco 
theaters. He has been at the same time tlie 
manager of asmall manufacturing business. As 
many of our readers are aware, San Francisco 
has recently been afflicted with labor troubles, 
accompanied by protracted and stubborn strikes. 
The trade-unions had thus been brought together 
in unusual harmony and strength. In his caja- 
city as leader of the orchestra, Mr. Schmitz had 
served as president of the Musicians’ Union ; 
while in his other capacity as manager of a gas- 
engine works he had employed union labor and 
maintained harmony. He had always been a 
Republican in politics, but along with many other 
people in San Francisco he believed both parties 
to be locally boss-ridden, Thus, he readily ac- 
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HON. EUGENE E. SCHMITZ, 


(Elected Mayor of San Francisco.) 


cepted the Union Labor nomination, and he de- 
clares that he owed his election to the support of 
independent Republicans and Democrats. 


Mr. Schmitz was born in San Fran- 
usoaity. cisco, is thirty-seven years old, is a 

thrifty, upright, and intelligent citi- 
zen, and, according to San Francisco papers, a 
man of most attractive personality. It is said of 
him that ‘¢*he is an athlete, given to fifty-mile 
tramps across country, fond of hunting, and ex- 
pert at fishing and swimming.”’ The views that 
he expresses touching municipal ownership, the 
control of franchises, and other municipal ques- 
tions do not seem to us to differ one whit from 
those of Mayor Low and the Citizens’ Union of 
New York. ‘To quote again, it is said of him 
that ‘he stands for the building of a big city 
water-works system, for more and better public 
schools, for a reform in the police department, 
and for a business administration.”’ His constant 
motto—and it is one that has special pertinence 
to conditions in San Francisco—is ‘+ Equal rights 
to ali and special privileges to none.” Although 
elected on a labor ticket, he disavows the idea 
that he represents a class interest. San Fran- 
cisco’s new charter, fully described in this maga- 
zine for May, 1899, affords opportunities for 
good government that it is to be hoped Mayor 
Schmitz may improve to the utmost. 
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Pree The city of Bridgeport, Conn., is not 

Mayorof so important as New York or San 

Bridgeport. Wrancisco ; but it has 75,000 people, 
and is a typical American manufacturing town. 
It also has had a municipal election, and it has 
chosen as mayor a man who had for twenty-eight 
years been shoveling coal into the furnaces of 
the Wheeler & Wilson sewing-machine factory. 
He kept steadily at his stoking until the very 
eve of the election ; yet he had a greater ma- 
jority than was ever before given to a Mayor of 
Bridgeport. It seems to have been a triumph 
of sterling honesty. Denis Mulvihill had repre- 
sented his ward in the City Council for some years, 
and had developed, it is said, a great talent for 
disturbing perpetrators of all sorts of small job- 
bery at the public expense. He was a plain and 
humble working man, but he was shrewd and 
had hard sense. The more unpopular he became 
in the council itself, so the story goes, the more 
he was admired in the community at large. 
Thus, the Democratic nomination for the mayor- 
alty this year came to him wholly unsought on 
his part, and it is said that many independent 
Republicans, including some ex-mayors and 





MR. DENIS MULVIAILL. 


(The new Mayor of Bridgeport.) 
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prominent professional men, supported him. He 
understands his own limitations in matters out- 
side of local finance, but it is said that he also 
understands upon what men to rely for wise and 
intelligent advice. Thus, the Bridgeport victory, 
althouglr won by a stoker rather than by a uni- 
versity president, also seems to signify the revolt 
of the community against the sort of men who 
are in politics for ‘‘their own pockets all the 
time.’’ The trouble with Mr. Richard Croker 
has not been so much his lack of Mr. Low’s edu- 
cation and accomplishments as his lack of Denis 
Mulvihill’s views touching what is due to the com- 
munity. The voters are learning to discriminate. 


There have been some other interest- 
ing municipal contests, one of them 
being in the city of Rochester, N. Y., 
where a complicated party situation resulted in 
the nomination by 
the Republicans of a 
young man named 
Adolph J. Rodenbeck 
on a platform as inde- 
pendent and clean-cut 
as Seth Low himself 
could have formulat- 
ed. The issue turned 
largely upon the ques- 
tion of standing by 
the non-partisan 
school board that had 
introduced reforms in 
the local system of 
education. Mr. Ro- 
denbeck and the 
Republicans stood by 
the board, while the 
Democrats came out for the old plan of treat- 
ing the schools as party spoils. Mr. Rodenbeck 
was elected mayor by a gratifying majority, and 
the non-partisan school board was vindicated. 
Mr. Rodenbeck was born in Rochester thirty-nine 
years ago. He has been in the State Legislature 
for the past three years, and has performed a 
service that should interest lawyers all over the 
United States in acting, with conspicuous indus- 
try and success, as chairman of the special com- 
mittee on the revision of the laws of the State. 
He was recently invited to a professorship in the 
law school of Cornell University, this fact suffi- 
ciently indicating his high standing personally 
and professionally. In Rochester, then, as in 
New York City, there has been victory for the 
new ideas of municipal government on the high- 
est plane of efficiency as well as integrity. The 
battle has also been won for the best sort of 


Rodenbeck, 
of Rochester. 





























HON. A. J. RODENBECK. 


modern school administration. 
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In the closing days of the Pan- 
bug wer American Exposition, the city of 

Buffalo was engaged in a municipal 
campaign which resulted in a very pronounced 
victory for the ticket nominated by the Repub- 
licans, at the head of which was the Hon. Eras- 
tus C. Knight, Comptroller of the State of New 
York, who will now give up his important State 
office at Albany in order to return to his home 
city as mayor. Although the Pan-American 
Exposition was not a financial success in the di- 
rect sense of receiving gate money enough to 
pay its great bill of expenses, it brought much 
deserved honor and renown upon Buffalo, and in 
indirect wavs it will be found to have been worth 
to that enterprising community all that it cost. 
Buffalo will be a finer and more intelligent city 
through many generations to come in conse- 
quence of the varied impulses of a progressive 
nature that its people will have derived from 
their beautiful and instructive exposition. 


St. Louis, meanwhile, is making 
par i large appropriations for its exposi- 

tion of 1903 ; and in the face of all 
declarations to the contrary it declares that the 
show can be ready at the appointed time. On 
October 22 a popular election was held in St. 
Louis on a series of amendments to the charter, 
the principal object being to provide for public 
improvements on a comprehensive scale in prep- 
aration for the great exposition. A complete 
new sewer system, filtration of the public water- 
supply, extensive street-paving, and other im- 
provements are in contemplation. 


ities A matter of great importance to the 
go's Fran- : P ‘ 

chise Taxes,— people of the city of Chicago is the 
and New York's. decision recently rendered by the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Illinois which com- 
pels the assessing authorities to fix a proper 
valuation for tax purposes upon the assets, in- 
cluding franchises, of twenty-three Chicago cor- 
porations that control street railways, telephone 
service, and gas and electric supplies. It has 
been stated that this decision would add more 
than $200,000,000 to the sum total of the assess- 
ment roll for Chicago, and some millions to the 
yearly public revenue. The suit which led to 
this decision was brought by two young women 
school-teachers on behalf of a teachers’ associa- 
tion, their motive being the lack of sufficient 
money in the municipal treasury to meet tle 
proper expenses of the public-school system. ‘The 
tax-dodging of franchise corporations is one of 
the most scandalous phases of our municipal and 
political life. A very great lesson lies in the 
fact that this splendid triumph over hideous fraud 




















and corruption has now been carried through, 
not by the wealthy and experienced citizens of 
Chicago, or by professional municipal reformers, 





Miss Catharine Goggin. 


Miss Margaret Haley. 


THE TWO CHICAGO SCHOOL-TEACHERS WHO WON THE 
VICTORY FOR THE PEOPLE. 


but by energetic women school-teachers. No 
measure could have been more truly conservative 
and palpably equitable than the franchise-tax law 
passed by the New York Legislature some two 
years ago and supported and signed by Governor 
Roosevelt. But the corporations have been evad- 
ing payment of their taxes, and resorting to legal 
technicalities that make for delay. 


‘ii Among the qualities that make Presi- 

New York dent Roosevelt a successful executive 
Collectorship. officer is the promptness with which 
he deals with a difficult situation. There are 
many cases where hesitation, or too long a bal- 
ancing of considerations, only multiplies trouble. 
A capital illustration was afforded last month when 
President Roosevelt ended a controversy that 
was threatening to become serious by announcing 
the appointment of a new collector of the port of 
New York, who will not enter upon the duties 
of his office until next April. The retention of 
the present collector, Mr. Bidwell, was urged 
with all possible earnestness by the New York 
Senators, Messrs. Platt and Depew ; and their 
position was strengthened by the fact that Presi- 
dent McKinley had practically agreed to keep 
Mr. Bidwell in this exceedingly important office 
for another four years It is not necessary here 
to go into the grounds upon which, in certain 
quarters, Mr. Bidwell was strongly opposed. The 
famous controversy between Conkling and Platt 
on the one hand and Garfield and Blaine on the 
other, twenty years ago, grew out of Garfield’s 
appointment to this office of a man whom Conk- 
ling and Platt did not indorse. If Mr. Roose- 
velt, after looking into the case, had decided to 
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retain Bidwell, the country would have supported 
him without question. But he will be especially 
admired for the political sagacity and courage 
that ended a highly strained situation with the 
1aming of a good man who is friendly to every- 
body concerned. So long as the matter was 
open, it invited ever-swelling floods of discussion 
among the newspapers and politicians; and it 
forced itself upon the Senators and the President 
in such a way as to demand an appreciable part 
of their time. ‘lhe appointment of State Senator 
Nevada N. Stranahan merely caused a day’s talk, 
met with acquiescence, and left the skies quite 
clear. The whole subject will be ancient history 
when this magazine is in the hands of its readers, 
some two weeks after Stranahan’s appointment. 





























HON. NEVADA N. STRANAHAN, 


(Newly appointed Collector of the Port of New. York.) 


The new appointee has made a favorable record 
in the Legislature of New York, was chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Cities when Mr. 
Roosevelt was governor, and will occupy the 
same position this coming winter. 


Li Hung Chang died on November 7. 
He was an old man, not far short of 
fourscore vears, and his physical in- 
firmities had been great for some time past. 
But his ability and experience made his services 
necessary to China in the negotiations for peace 
with the foreign powers after the Boxer rebellion 
and the joint expedition to Peking. He had 
made his way from ordinary beginnings, through. 


Career of Li 
Hung Chang. 
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the system of competitive examinations for pub- 
lic office by which men rise in China. He had 
become military secretary to a famous Chinese 
general and statesman, and thus his own military 
career began. He got more honor and reward 
than any one else out of the Taiping rebellion, 
although the success of his army was really due 
to the fact that it was drilled and officered by 
Englishmen and Americans. In 1867 he sup- 
pressed the Shangtung rebellion, and subsequently 
was given the most important viceroyalty in 
China. Thus he advanced from one honor or 
office to another, until in 1880 he became the 
grand secretary of state, and virtually head of 
the Chinese empire. The continuity of his public 
‘areer was doubtless due to the fact that he had 
more military strength than any other man in 
China, and could hold his own against intriguing 
enemies. He had the advantage, furthermore, 
of knowing, as few other Chinese statesmen did, 
a good deal about Europe and America. He 
was at the height of his power when the war 
with Japan broke out, and although he negoti- 
ated the peace at the end of it, China’s defeat 
cost him much of his prestige. 


Of late years it had been commonly 
Mr Russia, believed that Li Hung Chang was 

constantly working in the interest of 
Russia ; and this was alleged against him, espe- 
cially in England, in a manner calculated to re- 
flect upon his loyalty to his own country. It 
does not follow at all, however, that there was 
anything corrupt or unpatriotic in Li Hung 
Chang’s dealings with Russia in respect to Man- 
churia or to railway concessions. He must have 
seen that, to a certain extent, at least, Russia’s 
advance was both inevitable and desirable. It 
is said, however, that just before his death he 
had been engaged in a violent altercation with 
the new Russian ambassador, M. Lessar, over 
the terms of the uncompleted Manchurian treaty. 
A dispatch from Peking of November 18 reported 
that Prince Ching, who is now in authority, had 
received instructions from the Empress Dowager, 
who remains at Kai-Fong-Fu, to conclude the 
treaty. This probably implied acceptance of the 
terms upon which Russia had insisted. Just 
what those terms are we may not know for some 
time ; but they certainly did not involve the fixing 
of a date for the termination of Russia’s occu- 
pancy of the great Manchurian country. Russia, 
it is true, has not been in Manchuria very long ; 
but judging from the way she is operating in 
that region we should say that she would evacu- 
ate only at some possible time in the distant future 
when the yellow race became powerful enough to 
turn the tide. 











LI HUNG CHANG. 


Any American who wishes to under- 
stand what the Russians are doing in 
Manchuria, and to grasp the matter 
so firmly and understandingly that he can shut 
his eyes and see it all, must read a series of papers 
from the pen of Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, 
now appearing in the Saturday Evening Post, of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Beveridge’s first article in 
this series appeared on November 16. This 
energetic and brilliant young statesman, who took 
his seat in the Senate two years ago with a re- 
markable knowledge of the Piiilippine situation 
based. upon several montlis of travel and study on 
the ground, has now been spending the half-year 
since Congress adjourned in revisiting the far 
East, going this time by way of Europe, and 
crossing Siberia and Manchuria under circum- 
stances which gave him an intimate acquaintance 
with the newest aspects of the expansion move- 
ments of the Russian empire. Hardly any other 
man in public life has Mr. Beveridge’s power of 
vivid statement ; and we are to learn through 
these notable papers in the Post that Russia has 
not deen butchering peaceful Chinamen in Man- 
churia, but that she has been suppressing tlie 
most formidabie brigandage in the world, and 
that she is transforming Manchuria into a land 
of peace and order, where Chinamen as well as 
Russians will have security in the cultivation of 
the fields and in the enjoyment of their homes. 
It is important to have the real facts. 


Light on 
Manchuria. 
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Treaties or no treaties, the Russians 
are going to defend their new railroad 
across Manchuria, and their Cossacks 
and railway guards will prove pioneer colonists. 
We publish elsewhere a brief account by Mr. 
Alfred Stead of a journey made by him a few 
weeks ago in the other direction, it being his 
privilege, through Russian courtesy, to travel from 
Peking by the new line across Manchuria to a 
connection with the great trans-Siberian line, 
and thus onto St. Petersburg. His observations, 
like those of Senator Beveridge, are distinctly 
favorable to the method and to the spirit with 
which the Russians are building railroads in the 
far Kast, and turning what were once regarded 
as vast and dreary wastes into what within a very 
few vears will be a region of great productivity. 
The Russian development of Manchuria in the 
present state of the civilized world would seem to 
bea beneficent rather than an ill-omened fact. 
We are a good deal concerned, nevertheless, in 
this country by reason of our having a consider- 
able trade in Manchuria that we would like to 
keep and to increase. Under the fixed low tariff 
of the Chinese empire our Manchurian trade 
would have a bright outlook; but wholly de- 
tached from China and placed by Russia under a 
different tariff régime, the Manchurian market 
might soon be lost to American merchants. It 
is the duty of our Government, therefore, to do 
what it can,—not to keep Russia out of Manchu- 
ria, for she is already there to stay, but to keep 
the region open, if possible, to our trade. The 
State Department is quite alive to the importance 
of our Oriental commerce, and will do what it 
can to preserve the open door in Manchuria. 


Another 
Testimony. 


The Actual © Hina is now actually at work on the 

Settlement forty-year task of earning and col- 
with China. Jecting the indemnity money. The 
first payment of interest on the 450,000,000 taels 
is to take place on the Ist of next July. Infor- 
mation is now at hand which makes possible a 
deliberate summing up of the work of the pleni- 
potentiaries in arranging the final settlement. 
First, China is officially notified that it has satis- 
fied the powers in the matter of punishing the 
men chiefly guilty of the Boxer uprising. This, 
of course, means confession of impotence ; for 
China has not really punished’ the principal of- 
fenders, and the European powers, in spite of 
their original demands, have virtually admitted 
that there is no way to get at Prince Tuan and 
the other principal criminals. The indemnity is 
large, much more than China ought to be made 
to pay ; but she will probably keep solvent and 
work it out under the system devised. She is to 
discharge the debt in thirty-nine annual install- 
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ments. A commission of foreign bankers, con- 
sisting of a delegate from each power concerned, 
is to receive the money and make proper distri- 
bution. The money is to be raised by a slight 
increase of the tariff on various maritime imports, 
and some other specified taxes. Most 1f not all 
the money that is to be applied to payments on 
this new obligation will be collected through the 
imperial maritime customs service, which has so 
long been under the management of Sir Robert 
Hart, with many European officers. Provided 
peace and order should be maintained, there 
seems no reasonable doubt as to the regular pay- 
ment of the interest and the annual portions of 
the principal. 


Outlook for As to the maintenance of order, the 
Peaceand Chinese Government has taken vari- 
Order. ous precautions, and among other 
things it has forbidden for a short term the 
importation of arms and ammunition. Local 
officials everywhere are to be held to strict re- 
sponsibility for the slightest reappearance of the 
anti-foreign troubles. Furthermore, the posi- 
tion of foreigners in Peking is improved by per- 
mission given to the legations to maintain 
permanent guards, and to fortify that quarter of 
the city which is now placed under their exclu- 
sive control. China agrees to destroy the Taku 
forts, and to maintain free communication be- 
tween Peking and the sea, and permits the foreign 
powers, for the sake of maintaining such free 
communication, to occupy twelve specified and 
desirable points on the route from the mouth of 
the river up to the capital, among them Tientsin. 


Sir Robert Hart is now in active 
charge of the collection of the in- 
creased revenues of the imperial cus- 
toms department. The opportunity is a very 
favorable one for the establishment of an Ameri- 
can bank in China, with headquarters presuma- 
bly at Shanghai. Mr. Rockhill, who has returned 
to this country, has pointed out the desirability 
of such an institution. If properly organized so 
as to meet Secretary Gage’s approval, it is likely 
that the American share from time to time of 
China’s indemnity would be handled through 
such an institution. The Empress Dowager’s 
birthday fell on November 20. It was announced 
that the court would soon after that event set 
forth upon its return to the capital. It was re- 


Other 
Chinese 
Notes. 


ported that the Japanese Government, working 
through the viceroys of the southern provinces 
of China, had prevailed upon the Dowager Em- 
press to oppose the Manchurian treaty unless its 
terms were made known to the ministers of the 
It was 


other powers and approved by them. 
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further said that it was over this idea that Li 
Hung Chang and M. Lessar were in hot dispute. 


However that may be, there is some 
reason to think that Japan may con- 
clude to accept the situation and try 
The Japanese have sent 


Japan's 
Position. 


to make the best of it. 
a commercial commission to Russia to see what 
can be done to develop trade between the two 


en eneey 
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THE MARQUIS ITO, FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH, 


countries. The Marquis Ito, Japan’s greatest 
statesman, has recently visited this country, and 
he was one of the men upon whom Yale University 
conferred a degree on the occasion of the bicen- 
tennial celebration. Ito, next to Li Hung Chang, 
has been the most famous Oriental statesman of 
recent times. But the comparison is scarcely a 
felicitous one, for Ito as a statesman can be meas- 
ured by Occidental standards and bear the test, 
while Li Hung Chang could not. His presenta- 
tion of far Eastern problems while in this coun- 
try was worthy of attention. He holds it to be 
the mission of Japan to mediate between the di- 
ametrically different civilizations of the East and 
the West, and thus to help to maintain the 
world’s peace. He made the very interesting 
remark that for a thousand years or so Japan 
had had only three conflicts with outside nations, 








—once when she repelled the army of Kublai 
Khan 700 years ago, next when at war with 
Korea some 300 years ago, and last when recent- 
ly at war with China. If Japan can be placated 
with respect to Korea, she will doubtless become 
reconciled to Russia’s operations in Manchuria. 


a oe The English have been almost hope- 
Russia in the lessly at sea for some time past as 
Far East. yespects their general Asiatic policy. 
It seems almost impossible for them to break 
away from their tradition of opposing Russia on 
principle at every point. ‘ If, indeed, one were to 
express in a single sentence what has seemed to 
the world at large to be the actuating theory of 
British foreign policy, it has been to try always 
and everywhere to thwart the plans of other 
countries. This policy has been carried so 
far that England is bitterly and passionately 
hated by the people of almost every one of the 
Continental states of Europe. Yet on so many 
grounds is England preéminently worthy of 
admiration and respect, that with a different 
sort of statesmanship guiding her affairs she 
might soon convert her enemies to friends. 
Above all things, it is to her interest to come to a 
good understanding with Russia. Even the Lon- 
don Times has now taken up this idea in the tone 
of advocacy. It is suggested that England 
cease to thwart Russia’s policy, recognize the 
position of Russia in Manchuria and Mongolia, 
secure for Japan an exclusive sphere of influence 
in Korea, and obtain Russian and Japanese recog- 
nition, in turn, of England’s claim to predomi- 
nance of influence in the Yang-tse Valley. 


eshte But even if England could come 

Russiain to terms with Russia in the far 
Afghanistan. Wast there would remain three other 
strained situations, each one of which at the 
present moment is of surpassing interest. One 
of these is the Afghanistan situation, in view of 
the death of the powerful old Ameer, Abdur 
Rahman Khan, and the succession of his untried 
son and heir. The English are apprehensive lest 
there be truth in the reports that Russia proposes 
to take advantage of England’s preoccupation in 
South Africa, and of the new régime in Afghan- 
istan, to push forward her imperial picket line, 
so to speak, and to carry out her projects of rail- 
road-building across the frontier into the heart 
of Afghanistan. Several Afghan feeders to her 
great trans-Caspian line of railway have been 
projected on paper. The fact, of course, is that 
here again England and Russia should cease 
making faces at each other, and should frankly 
coéperate. England’s lines should be pushed up 
from India, and the Russian lines should connect 
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with them. Whether the plan of an independent 
buffer state is a good one or not, there is nothing 
gained for either empire by refusal to connect 
the railway systems. 


ingiand, Bee In some respects the most interesting 
many inthe Of all these strained points between 
Persian Gulf. Wooland and Russia has to do with 
Persia, Arabia, and access to deep water on the 
Persian Gulf. Russian’ merchants have made 
the traffic of Persia their own, and it is Russian 
policy to build a railroad across Persia to touch 
Tabriz and Hamadan, with a branch to Teheran, 
and to reach an outlet on the Persian Gulf. 
England, Turkey, and Germany are taking an 
acute interest in this situation, inasmuch as all 
of them think themselves vitally affected. Ger- 
many is building a road across Turkey in Asia 
from Constantinople to the Persian Gulf, and 
the English are hoping to pass that way in due 
time with a road from Egypt to India. The 
fact is that these projects are not incompatible 
with one another. On the contrary, the realiza- 
tion of each would promote the commercial suc- 
cess of the others. As for Turkey, all such rail- 
road-building would add to her military and 
financial strength. The foreign offices of Europe 
should cease to be governed on obsolete princi- 
ples. We live in a new age of progress and 
development, in which great things are to be 
accomplished through the spirit of good-will and 
cooperation. The Persian Gulf ought to be a 
grand international focus of trade; and the 
more railroad and steamship lines centering 
there the better. On this topic see the article 


elsewhere in this number on ‘‘ The Bagdad Rail- 
way Project.” 





HAPPY HABIBULLAH, THE NEW AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN. 


Str MicHarL Hicks-Beacu: ‘ Are you there? Are you 
Habibullah? I hear you're going to increase your army and 
reduce your taxes. I po wish you'd tell me how you're going 
todo it. It’s just what I want to know.” 


From the Westminster Budyet. 
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Less acute just now, but more diffi- 
The Balkan cult than the other causes of strain 
Question. > 

between England and Russia, is the 

situation in southeastern Europe. Russia aspires 
to predominant influence in the Balkans and to 
ultimate possession of Constantinople. It has 
been England’s traditional policy to thwart Rus- 
sia in that quarter. Of late, England’s old posi- 
tion as protector of Turkey has been to a consid- 
erable extent superseded by Germany, which has 
great commercial aspirations in that part of the 
world and proposes to check Russia’s advance. 
As for the Russians, they are evidently much 
more concerned about the Germans in Asiatic 
Turkey and their influence in Constantinople 
than about the English. It is plain enough that 
England’s principal interest lies in maintaining 
her passage through the Mediterranean ; and 
with her strong positions at Gibraltar, in the 
islands, and in Egypt, it would seem as if she 
might easily afford to allow Russia and Germany 
to settle their conflicting aspirations as best they 
can, England’s real interest not being in any 
manner imperiled. 


The Turkish Government, mean- 
while, is in so demoralized a state 
that the European powers may be 
compelled in the near future to deal with it as 
a question of abating an unbearable nuisance. 
The powers will certainly have to pay some pen- 
alty for past negligences. They should have 
dealt more efficiently with the Cretan question, 
and should not have allowed the Turks to invade 
and humiliate Greece. They should have inter- 
vened vigorously at the time of the Armenian 
massacres, and thus have saved Asia Minor from 
the conditions of anarchy which now prevail! 
there. Brigandage was never so rife, and all 
classes of the population, whether Turks or Ar- 
menians, are the victims of terrible disorder. It 
is alleged that the local military police forces 
throughout Asia Minor are in partnership with 
the brigands,—a sort of Tammany system on a 
widespread scale. The Turkish police, however, 
have an excuse in the fact that for more than a 
year they have not been paid any wages. All 
taxes collected in Asia Minor must now be sent 
direct to Constantinople, and nothing goes back 
to pay local officials, soldiers, and policemen. 
These men must, therefore, pick up what they can, 
and they employ the familiar New York system 
of sharing the spoils of crime. Although brig- 
andage in European Turkey is by no means so 
rife as in Asia Minor, it has had more outside 
notice of late, owing to the great amount of dis- 
cussion that has been caused by the effort to 
secure the release of the American missionary, 
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Miss Stone. It is difficult to understand the 
motives of those who have insisted upon discuss- 
ing this question as if it were one primarily of 
governments and international politics. It has 
been with some measure of bewilderment, for 
instance, that the well-informed reader has noted 
the denunciations of Bulgaria in many American 
newspapers, and the suggestions that our Gov- 
ernment might send a punitive expedition against 
that principality. The fact, of course, is that 
the government of Bulgaria has been making 
extraordinary efforts to capture the brigands and 
rescue Miss Stone. ‘The only question at issue 
has been whether or not such efforts should cease 
while the Americans, during an indefinite period, 
were trying to collect ransom money by popular 
subscription and trying to carry on negotiations 
with the brigands. Bulgaria has made amazing 
progress since its emancipation from the degrada- 
tion of Turkish misrule, and its efforts have been 
entitled to the warmest admiration of the Ameri- 
can people. Brigandage is due to the demoral- 
ization of adjacent districts under Turkish rule. 


After a breach for three months 
in the diplomatic relations between 
France and 'lurkey, M. Constans 
started from Paris on November 20 to resume 
his duties as ambassador at Constantinople. A 
naval demonstration on the part of France had 
settled all outstanding issues with ‘* neatness 
and dispatch.’ It is scarcely necessary to sum 
up again the original grounds of controversy. 
Various claims were due from the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to French citizens, while repeated 
promises to pay were as repeatedly broken. The 
return of M. Constans to Paris in August did 
not have the effect that was hoped for. On 


French 
Expedition. 





A VERY SICK BIRD.—From the Herald (Boston). 
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October 31, the entire French Mediterranean 
squadron left Toulon, Admiral Caillard being in 
command. It was not said officially that the 
fleet was destined for ‘Turkish waters, but merely 
that it had sailed under sealed orders. At once 
a telegram came to the French foreign office 





ADMIRAL CAILLARD, OF THE FRENCH NAVY. 


from Constantinople, saying that the Sultan ac- 
cepted all French claims. Nevertheless, the 
French admiral was allowed to follow out his 
instructions ; and, on November 5, his squadron 
arrived at the Turkish island of Mitylene, which 
lies off the coast of Asia Minor, not very far 
from the great port of Smyrna; and _ posses- 
sion was taken at once of the custom-houses. 
The Turkish Government needed no further 
arguments, and not only accepted all previous 
claims, but admitted new demands on the part 
of France, and made various grants, especially 
as touching French schools and religious estab- 
lishments in the Turkish empire, that had pre- 
viously been sought in vain. On November 1], 
Admiral Caillard’s squadron sailed away from 
Mitylene. The French people were much pleased 
over this successful demonstration, and the min- 
istry of Waldeck-Rousseau was strengthened in 
consequence. French influence at Constanti- 
nople will have been much increased ; and it re- 
mains to be seen what bearing this may have on 
Germany’s position there, which for several 
years has been very prominent. 
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Mr. John Redmond, who has been 
England and visiting the Irish organizations in the 
reland. é - ats é 

United States in his capacity of lead- 

er of the Irish Nationalists and their spokesman 
in Parliament, seems to assume a tone toward 
England very different from that of Mr. Parnell, 
or even of many of the prominent Irishmen now 
supposed to be following his leadership without 
question. These men, like Mr, Michael Davitt, 
Mr. John Dillon, Mr. Justin McCarthy, and Mr. 
Blake, have been regarded in America at least 
as loyal citizens of the United Kingdom and the 
British empire, whose argument merely was that 
matters of strictly Irish concern should be dealt 
with in a local parliament at Dublin. Home Rule 
in this sense would not imply in any degree the 
disruption of the British power. But Mr. John 
Redmond seems to be presenting the Irish cause 
in a different way. His utterances breathe a 
spirit of intense hostility to England, and, if we 
mistake not, he says nothing to discourage the 
talk of armed rebellion at the first favorable op- 
portunity. The aew Irish movement has suc- 
ceeded in putting an end to recruiting among 
the Irish for the South African war. Hatred of 
England has gone so far that Col. Arthur Lynch, 
who has until lately been fighting with the Boers 
against England in South Africa, has been put 
forward as a candidate for Parliament against 
Mr. Horace Plunkett at a by-election in Gal- 
way. ‘This feeling even took so extreme a form 
last month as the proposal to elect President 
Kriger as an Irish member of the British Par- 
liament. Elsewhere in this number we publish 
an article on Mr. Redmond and the Irish Par- 
liamentary position. To the threat that Ireland’s 
representation at Westminster may be reduced, 
Mr. Redmond replies that his movement would 
be no less annoying. The Irish politicians them- 
selves hold that the extreme methods they adopt 
are the only ones that make any impression upon 
English sentiment. Local home rulein the form 
of elective county government seems to have 
been inaugurated successfully in Ireland, and 
the land question has been put in the way of 
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gradual solution, through the land courts that 
adjust the rents and the governmental machinery 
that buys up estates and sells farms to tenants on 
easy terms. It is not quite clear, even to old- 
time Irish sympathizers in the United States, 
just why the Irish movement at the present 
time should take on so virulent a form. The 
compactness, however, of the Irish Parliamen- 
tary party is to be admired as a triumph of race 
feeling and of capacity for organization over 
factional tendencies. 


The political situation in England is 
altogether unprecedented. It would 
be hard to name any ministry in fifty 
years that was ever half so unpopular as the 
present one, yet remained in office. The poor 
opinion in which Lord Salisbury’s cabinet is now 
held in England is only surpassed by the utter 
feebleness and helplessness of the Liberal oppo- 
sition. The Conservative government must re- 
main at the helm, because there is nothing what- 
ever in sight that could take its place. There is 
hardly a Conservative newspaper left in England 
that does not now criticise the administration 
almost as freely as do the Liberal papers. Eng- 
lish consols, which a few years ago were con- 
sidered the soundest and most desirable securities 
in the world, and which always sold above par, 
were quoted on the London Stock Exchange last 
month at about 91. It was the opinion of the 
majority of the cabinet that the government’s 
credit was very adversely affected by the pessi- 
mistic speech made by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in which 
he foreshadowed the need of further loans and 
new taxes in a way that added to the gloom of 
the foggiest November ever known in England. 


Politics 
in England. 


The dismissal of General Buller from 
the command of the First Army 
Corps, to which he had just been ap- 
pointed, has absorbed an almost incredible amount 
of attention which our English friends might 
better have bestowed upon more vital matters. 


Other English 
Topics. 
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Undoubtedly, General Buller is one of the best 
of the older British officers, in spite of his mis- 
fortunes in South Africa. Having appointed 


. 





GENERAL SIR JOHN FRENCH. 
(Now appointed to command of the First Army Corps.) 


him, the government should not have weakened 
under criticism, but should have stood by its 
man. He has been succeeded by General French, 
who seems to be about the only English general 
whose reputation has not been injured in South 
Africa. The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
(who are to be known in future as the Prince 





and Princess of Wales) were welcomed back to 
England with great acclaim after their long voy- 
age, but the celebration of their arrival was 
marred by the news of another British reverse in 
South Africa. During last month the news- 
papers were full of alarming rumors about the 
health of King Edward. It was reported that 
he had a throat trouble of a cancerous nature, 
and the réports were as persistently denied. 


There is no very decisive news from 

“prea the South African war. Lord Kitch- 
ener’s constant appeal for fresh troops 

has not been met by an energetic war depart- 
ment in London. ‘The persistence of the Boers 
continues to compel the respect and admiration 
of the whole world, although their cause is now, 
humanly speaking, quite hopeless. ‘There is no 
sign whatever of any movement on the part of 
European powers in the direction of interven- 
tion. A very bitter discussion has been raging 
in England over the harshness of Kitchener's 
refugee-camp policy and the frightful death rate 
among the women and children who have been 
driven from the devastated farm regions to 
these points of concentration. In Cape Colony, 
under martial law, executions for treason con- 
tinue to be frequent. ‘Thus far, the Boers have 
shown remarkable self-control in not adopt- 
ing a policy of reprisals. Since they are unable 
to hold the prisoners they take, they have no 
other recourse except to let them go free. Tlie 
British, on the other hand, now have safely se- 
questered as military prisoners the great bulk of 
all the men who have borne arms in the Boer 
cause,—that is to say, they now hold 42,000 





such prisoners, and it is estimated that perhaps 
11,000 more have been disposed of by death or 
severe wounds. It is possible that 10,000 are 
left fighting, but this is mere guesswork. 





























THE DESTRUCTION OF GENERAL BOTHA’S FARMHOUSE,—BLOWN UP BY GUN-COTTON BY BRITISH TROOPS. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From October 21 to November 19, 1901.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


October 21.—The Schley court of inquiry.resumes its 
sessions at Washington.... President Roosevelt appoints 
George E. Koester (Gold Dem.) collector of internal 
revenue for South Carolina. 

October 24.—Admiral Schley takes the stand in his 
own defense in the court of inquiry....The Illinois Su- 
preme Court decides that Chicago corporation fran- 
chises are subject to taxation. 

October 27.—Senator John P. Jones, of Nevada, an- 
nounces his return to the Republican party. 

October 28.—The Unit- 
ed States Court of Claims 
decides that the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Penn- 
sylvania are entitled to 
be reimbursed by the 
United States Treasury 
for interest and expenses 
on certain loans made 
during the Civil War for 
the equipment of troops. 

October 29.— Leon F. 
Czolgosz, the assassin of 
President McKinley, is 
put to death by electric- 
ity at Auburn, N. Y. 

October 31.—The case 
of Admiral Schley in the 
court of inquiry is com- 
pleted. 

November 4.—The taking of testimony is finished by 
the Schley court of inquiry, and the argument of coun- 
sel begun. 

November 5.—Elections are held in thirteen States ; 
in Iowa, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
and Rhode Island, the legislatures chosen are Repuh- 
lican; in Kentucky, Maryland, and Virginia, Demo- 
cratic ; as the legislatures now chosen will elect United 
States Senators in Kentucky and Maryland, a gain of 
two Democratic members in the federal Senate seems 
assured. Iowa, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Rhcde Island elect Republican governors; Virginia 
elects a Democratic governor ; Pennsylvania elects the 
Republican candidates for State treasurer and judge of 
the Supreme Court; Nebraska elects the Republican 
candidate for Supreme Court judge ; Mississippi elects 
the Democratic candidates for State treasurer and sec- 
retary of State (a special election) ; Connecticut elects 
delegates to the State Constitutional Convention, to 
meet at Hartford on the first Wednesday of January, 
1902. In the New York City election, Seth Low, the 
anti-Tammany fusion candidate, is chosen mayor by a 
plurality of 30,000 ; the other fusion candidates for city 
offices are also successful, and a majority of the Board 
of Aldermen is elected by the same party ; William 
Travers Jerome is chosen district attorney of New York 
County by a plurality of 16,000. In San Francisco, 





PREMIER BOND, OF NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. 





Eugene E. Schmitz, the candidate of the Union Labor 
party, is elected mayor by a plurality of 4,000. Charles 
F. Grainger (Dem.) is elected mayor of Louisviile, Ky., 
by a plurality of 7.000. Erastus C. Knight (Rep.) is 
elected mayor of Buffalo, N, Y., by a plurality of 5,000 ; 
Republican mayors are also elected in the New York 
cities of Albany, Oswego, Rochester, Syracuse, and 
Utica. 
Following are the names of the governors-elect : 





WOM sccidovicdusGdvands secon Albert B. Cummins (Rep.). 

Massachusetts.............. Winthrop Murray Crane (Rep.).* 

NOW FGUGOS cc nccsccteiccess Franklin Murphy (Rep.). 

GUNNS. ccancanaccsacccesuavacs George K. Nash (Rep.).* 

Hhode Island... .:..0.ccse. William Gregory (Rep.).* 

WEN coed dcsc cveccvccess Andrew J. Montague (Dem.). 
*Reélected. 


November 7.—The closing argument is made ia the 
Schley court of inquiry....Thirty federal convicts en- 
gaged in building a new prison at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., overpower their guards and escape; one of the 
guards and a convict are killed ; others are wounded. 

November 9.—William F. Willoughby is appointed 
treasurer of Porto Rico. 

November 10.—Gen. Bartolome Maso is adopted by the 
Cuban Democratic party as its candidate for the presi- 
dency. 

November 11.—The new Alabama constitution is rati- 
fied at the polls by a 
majority of nearly 
30,000....The Schley 
court of inquiry be- 
gins its secret ses- 
sions. 

November 14.— 
President Roosevelt 
announces that in ap- 
pointments to the 
army, the navy, and 
the colonial service 
political considera- 
tions will have no 
weight. 








November 15.— 
President Roosevelt 
appoints Nevada N. 
Stranahan (Rep.) to 
succeed Collector of 
the Port George R. 
Bidwell at New York 
on April 1, 1902....Mayor-elect Low, of New York City, 
announces that George L. Rives will be named as cor- 
poration counsel on January 1, 1902. 























GOV. WILLIAM GREGORY, OF 
RHODE ISLAND. 


(Reélected on November 5.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


October 22.—The British war office officially an- 
nounces that, in consequence of Gen. Sir Redvers 
Buller’s speech at Westminster on October, 10 he is 
relieved of his command of the First Army Corps and 








MR. CECIL J. RHODES, WITH MR. ALFRED BEIT, HIS BUSINESS PARTNER. 


placed on half-pay ; Gen. Sir John French is appointed. 
to succeed him....The French Chamber reassembles ; 
a bill is presented in favor of fixing a minimum wage 
for miners; the bill is opposed by the government and 
lost by 67 votes. 

October 25.—The Uruguay Chamber discusses the 
budget for the current financial year. 

October 26.—The Hungarian Parliament reassembles 
....-The Japanese Government issues bonds to the 
amount of 16,500,000 yen ($8,250,000). 

October 28.—The French Chamber of Deputies dis- 
cusses a bill for bounties on shipping. 

November 8.—Yuan Shi Kai, governor of Shangtung 
Province, is appointed by the Chinese Imperial (sovern- 
ment to succeed Li Hung Chang as viceroy of Pe-Chi-Li 
Province, and Wang Wen Shao is appointed successor 
to Ear] Li as plenipotentiary. 

November 10.—Municipal elections in Spain are gen- 
erally carried by supporters of the government. 

November 12.—The Camorra, described as “the Tam- 
many Hall of Naples,” is defeated by a small majority 
in the municipal elections, the city having been admin- 
istered for the past two years by the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

November 17.—The appointment of Said Pasha as 
Grand Vizier of Turkey is announced....The Spanish 
Senate passes a bill prohibiting free silver coinage. 

November 19.—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Brit- 
ish Liberal leader, attacks the Boer war policy of the 
government....The Colombian Liberals make an un- 
expected attack on Colon and capture the public offices. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


October 22.—The Pan-American Congress opens in 
the city of Mexico. 

October 26.—It is officially announced in Russia that 
an agreement has been concluded with China as to 
Manchuria. 
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October 27.—Negotiations 
with the Bulgarian brigands 
for the release of Miss Stone, 
the American missionary held 
captive by them, are reported 
as progressing....Chile is re- 
ported as mobilizing her army, 
‘and the Argentine Republic as 
coaling and provisioning her 
fleet. 


October 28.—A commission of 
Japanese traders and exporters 
visits Russia for the purpose of 
organizing trade relations be- 
tween Japan and Russia. 


October 30.—The Turkish am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg in- 
forms the Suitan that the an- 
nexation of Crete to Greece is 
imminent and inevitable. 

November 2.—The confer- 
ence of Pan-American repub- 
lies at Mexico chooses Sefior 
Raigosa, of Mexico, as its per- 
manent president, ex-Senator 
Davis, of the United States del- 
egation, having declined the 
honor... ..: It is announced that the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment has denounced the isthmian-canal treaty with the 
United States. 

November 4.—The French Chamber of Deputies, by 
a vote of 305 to 77, sustains the government’s action in 
pressing the demands on Turkey. 


November 5.—The French fleet under Admiral Cail- 
lard seizes three ports in the island of Mitylene, to be 
held until the Porte gives some satisfaction in the mat- 
ter of the French claims....President Raigosa, of the 
Pan-American Conference at Mexico, names the various 
committees of the conference. 


November 6.—The representatives of Guatemala place 
before the Pan-American Conference at Mexico the 
draft of a plan for an international court of claims. 


November 7.—Mexico’s scheme for an arbitration 
treaty, as presented to the Pan-American Conference, 


Admiral Caillard seizes the customs of Medilli, on the 
island of Mitylene, on behalf of the French Govern- 
ment. 

November 8.—It is officially announced in France that 
Turkey has yielded in the matter of the French de- 
mands....The Pan-American Conference adjourns for 
two weeks. 


November 11.—Diplomatic relations between France 
and Turkey are resumed. 


November 12.—The United States warns the Bulga- 
rian Government that it will be held responsible if Miss 
Stone, the American missionary, should be killed by 
the brigands who are holding her in captivity, and de- 
mands that there be no’ interference in the negotia- 
tions for her release. 


November 15.—Consul-General Dickinson, at Constan- 
tinople, is accredited as the diplomatic agent of the 
United States to Bulgaria. 


November 18.—The new isthmian-canal treaty be- 



































BRITISH SOLDIERS CONDUCTING BOER WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN TO CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 


tween the United States and Great Britain is signed at 

Washington by Secretary Hay and Lord Pauncefote. 
November 19.—The new Italian ambassador to the 

United States, Signor Mayor, presents his credentials. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Gctober 23.—Lord Kitchener reports that the two 
guns of the Sixty-ninth Battery R.F.A. taken at 
Scheepers Nek have been recovered by Colonel Camp- 
bell’s column. 

October 25.—Commandant Scheepers is in custody at 
Beaufort West. He is recovering from his illness.... 
Lord Milner arrives at Pieter- 
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ish lose 12 officers and 54 men killed, and 13 officers and 
160 men wounded. 

November 13.— The British secretary of state for 
war, Mr. Brodrick, gives the number of Boer prisoners 
now held by Great Britain as 42,000, 11,000 having been 
killed or wounded, or left the country, and 10,000 now 
remaining in the field. 

November 18.—General Kitchener reports that since 
November 7 the British columns have killed 48 Boers, 
wounded 16, and captured 297. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


October 21.—The Chicago post-office is robbed of 
stamps to the value of about $70,000 by drilling into a 
steel vault. 

October 23.—On the occasion of her bicentennial anni- 
versary, Yale University confers the degree of LL.D. on 
President Roosevelt and other distinguished Americans. 

October 25.—Eight thousand men employed in the 
Montana copper mines and smelters are thrown out of 
work by the shutting down of the works in pursuance 
of the Amalgamated Company’s policy to curtail pro- 
duction....Eighteen lives are lost in a fire breaking out 
in a Philadelphia business block. 

October 28.—The King Alfred, the largest cruiser in 
the world, is launched in England. 

October 31.—John E. Redmond, leader of the United 
Trish League, arrives in the United States (see page 706) 
....The port of Liverpool is declared infected with 
plague. 

November 1.—The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York arrive at Portsmouth after their world-tour, 
and are met by King Edward and the Queen. 

November 2.—The Pan-American Exposition at Buf- 
falo is closed. 

November 4.—The committee of the Paris Aéro Club, 
by a vote of 12 to 9, declares M. Santos-Dumont the win- 
ner of the Deutsch prize of 100,000 francs ($20,000) for a 
dirigible balloon. 

November 9.—The Glasgow Exhibition is closed. 

November 13.—The Northern Securities Company is 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $400,000,000, to 





maritzburg. 





October 29.—Lord Methuen re- 
ports that commandos under De 
la Rey and Kemp attack a Brit- 
ish column moving on Zeerust ; 
the fighting is severe on both 
sides, the Boers having 40 killed, 
the British casualties being 83 ; 
the Boers capture 8 wagons. 

October 30. — Lord Kitchener 
reports skirmishes on the Zulu- 
land border and the surprise by 
British troops of two small com- 
mandos, 76 Boers and 36 wagons 
captured ; two Boers are shot at 
Vryburg as rebels. 

November 1.—Lord Kitchener 























reports a Boer attack on the rear 
guard of Colonel Benson’s col- 
umn, near Brakenlaagte, twenty 
miles northwest of Bethel, east- 


ern Transvaal, in which the Brit- Nova Scotia. 





THE NEW ICE-BREAKING RAILROAD FERRY STEAMER “SCOTIA.” 


(Built in England to order of the Canadian ministry of railways and canals to 
ferry railroad trains across the Straits of Canso, to and from Port Mulgrave, 
The Scotia can carry a locomotive and nine Pullman cars.) 
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take over the stock of the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific railroads. 

November 17.—Kentucky troops are called out to sup- 
press rioting in the mining regions. 

November 19.—The National Reciprocity Convention 
meets at Washington....The Commercial Pacific Cable 
Company awards the contract for the first section of 
its cable from San Francisco to Hawaii. 


OBITUARY. 


October 20.—Gen. James A. Walker, Confederate 
veteran, formerly lieutenant-governor of Virginia and 
member of Congress, 68....Judge Thomas C. Fuller, 
member of the Confederate Congress, 70....Edward 
Capen, first librarian of Boston Public Library, 80.... 
Rt. Hon. Sir Archibald Levin Smith, recently master 
of the rolls, 65. 

October 21.—Judge George Mitchell Russum, of Mary- 
land, 67....Edmund Tweedy, associated with the Brook 
Farm Association in 1842, 90. 

October 22.—Frederic Archer, organist of Carnegie 
Music Hall, Pittsburg, and a well-known musician, 63 
....-Dr. George Stockton Burroughs, professor of Old 
Testament literature at Oberlin College, 47....Sir Fred- 
erick James Halliday, formerly lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, 94. 

October 23.—Miss Jane Nye Hammond, a well-known 
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THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL VOYAGE OF AN AIRSHIP, MADE BY 
M. SANTOS DUMONT AT PARIS ON OCTOBER 19, 1901. 
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sculptor, of Providence, 
R. I1....Z. Swift Hol- 
brook, connected with 
the independent tele- 
phone movement in Bos- 
ton, 54....Dr. Johann 
Georg von Siemens, 
founder of the Deutsche 
Bank and a leading 
member of the Reichs- 
tag, 62....Charles E. 
Bolton, ex-mayor of East 
Cleveland and author of 
works on municipal 
problems, 60....Fried- 
rich Preller, German ar- ———_— 
tist. 

October 24.—James- 
McDougal Hart, noted 
landscape painter, 73.... 
Gen. Prince Joachim Na- 
poleon Murat, 67. 

October 25.—Gustav 

Johannsen, member of the German Reichstag....Hor- 
ace Morrison Hale, former president of the University 
of Colorado and father of Gen. Irving Hale, 68. 
. October 26.—William A. Holland, of Boston, church- 
man and philanthropist, ardent abolitionist before the 
Civil War, 87....Prof. Fenelon B. Rice, thirty years di- 
rector of Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 60. 

October 27.—Luther W. Osborn, United States consul- 
general at Apia, Samoa, formerly chief justice of Samoa. 

October 29.—Ex.-Gov. Henry B. Harrison, of Connect- 
icut, 80.... Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Hopkins, professor emer- 
itus of the Auburn Theological Seminary, 89....Henry 
Clay Hall, known as the father of the Nicaragua Canal, 
81.... Ex-Congressman Sidney Dean, of Brookline, 
Mass., 83. 

October 30.—Maj. John Page, of Richmond, Va., 80. 

October 31.—Mrs. Elizabeth Hanbury, notable fifty 
years ago in anti-slavery, and other reforms, 108. 

November 2.—Mrs. Mary Anne Washington, of Ma- 
con, Ga., daughter of Samuel Hammond, officer in 
American Revolution and governor of St. Louis in 
1804, 85. 

November 4.—Rev. Dr. Kinsley Twining, literary 
editor of the New York Independent, 69....Monsignor 
Murphy, of Halifax, 58....Joel Prentiss Bishop, author 
of legal text-books, 87....Mrs. Georg Henschel, the 
singer, 41. 

November 6.—Anthony Eickhoff, of New York, author 
of ‘“*The German in America,” 74. 

November 7.—Li Hung Chang, Chinese statesman, 79 
(see page 677).... Kate Greenaway, illustrator (see page 
679)....James Hagan, of Mobile, formerly a general in 
the Confederate army, 80....Adolph F. Kraus, famous 
sculptor, 51. 

November 8.—Mrs. Rebecca Hathaway, writer of 
poems under the name of “ Grace Appleton.” 

November 9.—Halil Rifat Pasha, Grand Vizier of 
Turkey. 

November 11.—Prof. Richmond Mayo-Smith, of Co- 
lumbia University, 47. 

November 14.—Col. Henry James Mapleson, operatic 
impresario, 72. 

November 17.—Dr. Albert Leary Gihon, a retired 
navy surgeon, 68. 














THE LATE DR. GEORG VON 
SIEMENS, 


(Distinguished German par- 
liamentarian, and formerly 
director of the ‘ Deutsche 
Bank ”’ at Berlin.) 



























CURRENT TOPICS IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
| CARICATURE. 
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AN EFFECT OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY. 
UncLE SAM: ‘** Well, I am takin’ on weight; that’s a fact.” 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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ENGLAND IN SPAIN. 


ALFONSO XIII.: ‘Mother, is that really the owner of 
Gibraltar ?”—From the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 
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UNCLE SAM WAITING HIS OPPORTUNITY. 

(The Europeans think that the United States is counting THE NEARER THE OBJECT, THE LARGER IT GROWS. 

upon gaining something from the troubles between Colombia 
and Venezuela.) 






(Apropos of the visit of the French fleet to Turkish waters.) 






From Nebelspalter (Zurich). . From the Journal (Detroit). 
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**Then rose the dumb old servitor, 
And the dead, steered by the dumb, 
Went upward with the flood.” 


From the Tribune (New York). 
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THE FELLOW THAT SKINNED TAMMANY. FATHER PENN: “ Hurrah for Low, anyhow.” 
From the Pioneer-Press (St. Paul). From the North American (Philadelphia), 
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CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 
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(With apologies to Meissonnier, Napoleon, and others.)—From the Herald (New York). 
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Tom L. JOHNSON, OF CLEVELAND: **Now watch me make it in three jumps.”—From the Journal (Detroit). 
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HARMONY ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


The Spirit of Peace and Amity fostered by James G. Blaine 
hallows the gathering of the second International Congress 
of American Nations! **NOW, UNCLE, DIG!”’ 


] 
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From the Record-Herald (Chicago). From the Record-Herald (Chicago.) 








TE 
OTHELLO’S TALE OF THE WAR.—From the Journal (Detroit). Py 
(Admiral Schley’s story of the naval fight off Santiago, as told before the Board of Inquiry at Washington, greatly have 


impressed the country.) 





PROSPERITY IN RECIPROCITY. 


“We have come to the parting of the ways. We must go 
to the left on the Spanish road of exclusiveness and indus- 
trial stagnation in our home market and for our insular 
possessions, or we must go to the right on the smooth high- 
way of reciprocity and industrial expansion.”—(JOHN A, 
KAsson, at banquet of the Manufacturers’ Association.) 


From the Record-Herald (Chicago). 
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THE TARIFF-REVISION HORSE AND THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RIDER. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: ‘*I could ride that critter, but I 
haven't any intention of trying it.” 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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A DEEP SUBJECT THAT NEEDS CAREFUL STUDY. 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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ANOTHER OF SIR JONATHAN’S ADVENTURES IN ENGLAND. 


How Sir Jonathan D’Outre-Mer desired the sole control of 
the Lady Nicotine, and challenged Sir John de Bull to do 
battle for this cause.x—From Punch (London-) 
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SINCE LI HUNG CHANG DIED. 


The Chinese ship of state is driving toward the rocks with- 
out a pilot. Has she another helmsman strong enough to 


save her? 
From the Post (Cincinnati). 
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THE AMERICAN HERCULES. 
(A Swiss tribute to President Roosevelt.) 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich). 


THE AWFUL NOVEMBER FOG IN LONDON. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


- 


Ve. 23 


- & 


THE WOUNDED VICTOR. 


(“Lord Stanley, financial secretary to the war office, sup- 
plemented the chancellor’s statement with the announce- 
ment that the cost of the war for the four months between 
April land July 31 was £25,750,000. During July the cost was 
£1,250,000 a week.’’—Cable.) 

JOHN BULL: *‘I know I have practically licked my man, 
surgeon, but I’d feel ever so much more easy in my mind if 
you’d stanch this bleeding! *—From Punch (Melbourne). 
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DR. VIRCHOW IN HIS STUDY. 


\== the eightieth birthday of Germany’s 
‘‘orand old man” of science, Rudolph 
Virchow, was celebrated, a 


VIRCHOW, A HERO OF MODERN PROGRESS. 


Rudolph Virchow was born at Schievelbein, 
in Pomerania, Prussia, on October 13, 1821. 
When he had reached the age of eighteen years, 
he went up to Berlin to study anatomy and 
physiology at the university. After four years 
of application, he took the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, and was soon appointed to an assist- 
ant’s place in one of the Berlin hospitals. Here 
he was placed in charge of the autopsies per- 
formed on all who died in the hospital. After 
three years of this kind of experience, Virchow 
decided to enter on an academic career; he be- 
came a privat dozent of the Berlin High School, 
at the same time retaining his hospital position. 
It was during this period of hospital work that 
Virchow made important discoveries relative to 
the white blood corpuscles. 

In 1847, when he was only twenty-six, Vir- 
chow founded the Archiv fiir pathologische Ana- 
tomie und fiir klinische Medizin, a journal which 
has now passed its one-hundred-and-sixtieth vol- 
ume, and which has been the means of promul- 
gating many discoveries of the highest value to 
the medical profession. Since 1852, Virchow 
has had sole charge of this publication. 

From 1849 to 1856, Virchow held a professor- 
ship in the Pathological Academy at Wirzburg. 
During those years, Virchow became interested in 
anthropology, making what has been described 
by Dr. Ernst von Bergmann as ‘‘the first effec- 
tive anthropological investigation ””—a study of 








few weeks ago, many of the 
world’s most eminent physi- 
cians and surgeons gathered 
at Berlin to do honor to the 
founder of cellular pathology. 
The influence of this noble 
old scholar has extended far 
beyond the bounds of Ger- 
many, and there is no civil- 
ized people which is not to- 
day further advanced in its 
social well-being because of 
Professor Virchow’s contri- 
butions to the science of the 
human body. Other sciences 
than his own acknowledge 
their obligation to Virchow, 
and some suggestion of the 
master’s manifold activities 




















in an exceptionallylong career 








we hope to give in the fol- 
lowing brief outline. 


DR. VIRCHOW WITH HIS COLLEAGUES AND ASSISTANTS AT THE PATHOLOGICAL 


INSTITUTE, BERLIN. 























DR. RUDOLPH VIRCHOW. 


Cretinism, which is a form of imperfect mental 
development accompanied by a correspondingly 
deficient physical development. In later years, 
Virchow has made important collections of skulls, 
implements, weapons, etc., for anthropological 
museums. In 1879, he céoperated with Schlie- 
mann in the excavations on the site of ancient 
Troy. 

In 1856, Virchow returned to Berlin as pro- 
fessor of pathological anatomy, of general pathol- 
ogy, and of therapeutics. At the same time he 
became director of the new Pathological Insti- 
tute, which had been founded at his instance, and 
in that position he has continued to the present 
day. His marvelous industry in the collection 


of pathological records and microscopical prepara- 
tions has been rewarded by the erection of the 
splendidly equipped Pathological Museum of 
Berlin. 
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Professor Virchow is chiefly known as a pathol- 
ogist ; that is to say, he deals with the subject 
of disease. He studies the changes that are ef- 
fected through the disease-process in the various 
organs of the human body. Virchow’s admirers 
claim for’ him the honor of having conferred on 
this study of disease the dignity of an exact sci- 
ence, based on observation rather than on phil- 
osophical speculation. His distinctive contribu- 
tion to the science was the emphasis that he 
placed on the cell as the seat of disease. This 
was opposed to the old theory that disease orig- 
inated from the mingling of the humors of the 
body. Virchow undertakes to ascertain the na- 
ture of diseases by the anatomical investigation 
and comparison of diseased and healthy organs. 
Virchow goes further. ‘‘ Life is cell-activity ” 
is the principle on which is constructed his cele- 
brated ‘‘ Cellular Pathology.”’ All the biological 
sciences have been profoundly modified by this 
theory. 

It is not only as an original investigator, work- 
ing out problems in his laboratory and museum, 
that we should honor Virchow ; his record as a 
servant of the state is not less deserving of our 
praise. As early as 1848, Virchow was commis- 
sioned by the Prussian Government to visit Ober- 
schlesien for the purpose of studying the epi- 
demic of typhus which had recently broken out 
there. This was the beginning of investigations 























VIRCHOW’S BIRTHPLACE. 
(In the village of Schievelbein.) 

















into the nature of epidemics which have continued 
for more than half a century and have affected 
public policy in Germany regarding health legis- 
islation to an extent that cannot be measured. 
If Berlin is to-day the cleanest and healthiest 
city in the world, as has sometimes .been her 
boast, the fact is due in no slight degree to those 
studies of epidemic disease begun in 1848 by 
Virchow. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection Virchow’s own opinion of the bearing 
which this work had on his public career. He 
once wrote : 


These studies have had a distinct influence on the 
place which I have taken in public life. They first 
brought me into practical politics ; they brought me to 
the notice of my fellow-citizens when there were great 
problems of communal life to be solved; they brought 
me into official stations through which I assumed the 
obligation to exert an influence in many matters of ad- 
ministration and legislation. 


In the same year, 1848, Virchow was elected 
a representative in the Prussian Landtag ; but he 
was not old enough to qualify for the office. As 
a consequence of his participation in the revolu- 
tionary movement of that time, he was tempora- 


LI HUNG CHANG. 
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rily dismissed from his post as hospital as- 
sistant. 

For the past forty years, Virchow has served 
continuously as a member of the Berlin City 
Council, and for nearly as long a period he has 
had a seat in the Prussian House of Representa- 
tives, where he was active as one of the founders 
and leaders of the Progressive party and was 
for many years chairman of the Committee on 
Finance. He also served fourteen years in the 
Reichstag. There he frequently crossed swords 
with Bismarck. In recent years he has been 
identified with much of the Prussian and im- 
perial legislation on public health — especially 
the waccination laws, the laws for the inspec- 
tion of foods, and those for the suppression of 
epidemics. As regards the city of Berlin’s own 
peculiar debt to Virchow, a late number of Dze 
Woche is authority for the statement that the 
city’s magnificent sewer system was developed 
from suggestions made by Virchow in an official 
report in 1873. Virchow has also taken an active 
part in the building of Berlin’s hospitals, and to 
the newest and finest of these the name “ Virchow 
Hospital’ has been voted by the authorities. 





LI HUNG CHANG. 


BY COURTENAY HUGHES FENN. 


ONSISTENCY has never been a prominent 
characteristic of human nature in any 
quarter of the globe. It has become proverbial 
that this attribute is especially lacking in the 
great empire of China, and still more particu- 
larly in the make-up of the statesmen of that 
empire. It is not, therefore, a statement of a 
very startling nature to say that there are some 
remarkable contradictions in the character of 
that one representative of her nobility who, more 
than any other, has been brought by circum- 
stances and by his own abilities to the attention 
of the world at large. His record—the demon- 
stration of his character—has been one of mingled 
gross selfishness and self-renunciating patriotism, 
of enlightened progressive reform and a foolish 
adherence to the customs and superstitions of 
antiquity ; of cordial philanthropy and heartless 
cruelty ; of truthfulness even when it cost, and 
unscrupulous mendacity ; of steadfast loyalty to 
friends, and of double-facedness almost unparal- 
leled even in China. There has never been a 
Chinese more loved and hated, more despised 
and feared, more degraded and exalted. Brought 
into prominence more by fortune than by ability, 
he has been buffeted by fortune throughout his 





career, and would long ago have sunk into obscu- 
rity had it not been for the ability which made 
him indispensable. 

Though no mean scholar, his scholastic attain- 
ments have not given him the position which he 
occupied at his death. He received the succes- 
sive degrees of Bachelor, Master, Doctor, and 
Member of the Han Lin Academy, but the great 
crisis produced by the Tai Ping rebellion,—that 
strange politico-religious movement which, be- 
tween 1850 and 1864 seemed not unlikely to over- 
turn the empire and introduce a compound of 
Christianity and superstition as the state religion, 
—and Li’s proximity to the scene of action were 
responsible for his advancement from comparative 
obscurity to the command of the imperial forces, 
association with the famous ‘‘Chinese Gordon,” 
and the governorship of Kiangsu. The native 
greatness of the man was evidenced by the 
mutual esteem between himself and Gordon, 
while his native littleness was exhibited in his 
perfidious massacre of the rebel leaders at 
Suchow, regardless of Gordon’s pledge of pro- 
tection ; and nothing will more clearly illustrate 
the difference between the Chinese and Western 
ideals of greatness than the heaping of honors 
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by the imperial government upon Li for this per- 
fidy, which almost cost him his life at the hand 
of the horrified and incensed Gordon. Li did 
not need to be told that there was such a difference, 
but, anticipating trouble, showed his preference 
for a-Chinese button over a British bullet by 
flight. On the suppression of the rebellion he 
was made an earl in perpetuity. 

As viceroy of the capital province of Chihli, he 
became practically prime minister of the empire 
and chief guardian of the throne. In this posi- 
tion he made many friends and many enemies, 
but made himself so indispensabie to the councils 
of state that, contrary to precedent, he held the 
office for twenty-four consecutive years, from 
1870 to 1894, and this too in spite of the usual 
rigid custom of three years’ retirement on the 
death of his mother; and again at the close of 
his life was recalled to that position as the only 
man who could guide the empire through the 
troubled sea of diplomatic relations following the 
atrocities of the summer of 1900. 

Appreciated by the imperial government, he 
has not, for many years, been appreciated by the 
people of China ; and the popular dislike may be 
said to be the result of the imperial favor—an 
anomaly in China. When.the war with Japan 
broke out, in 1894, Li, not altogether without 
blame for the failure to prevent the war, was 
compelled to take the lead in a fight which he, 
-—perhaps alone of Chinese officials,;—knew to 
be hopeless, and to be, at the same time, min- 
ister of war, commander-in-chief of army and 
navy, viceroy of Chihli, and superintendent of 
trade. He did as well as any man could in 
the circumstances, with an army and navy 
which he had been prevented from training and 
equipping as he had wished; but the whole 
odium of the utter defeat fell upon him. The 
imperial government ‘‘saved its own face” at 
the expense of Li, stripped him of all honors and 
official rank, and sent him into retirement. But 
who should negotiate the peace at the lowest 
price? The one man in the empire for this task 
was Li Hung Chang, and the disgraced noble, 
equipped with plenipotentiary authority, was 
sent to Japan, and secured from that country 
terms which no other Chinese could have obtained. 
Inevitably humiliating at best, they made him 
again the object of execration, which was re- 
lieved but slightly by that inducing of Russia, 
Germany, and France to oppose the cession of 
the Liao Tung Peninsula, the credit for which is 
probably due to the crafty Li. 

With varying experiences of honor and dis- 
grace, the years passed by, the eyes of the old 
statesman being still more widely opened to Chi- 
na’s needs, to the good and the evil of Western 
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civilization, by that tour of the world in 1896, 
beginning with his official attendance at the Coro. 
nation of the Czar of Russia. His extreme mani- 
festation of that inquisitiveness which is an es- 
sential feature of Chinese etiquette made him 
familiarly known as ‘‘the man who asked ques- 
tions.” His stature and dignified bearing made 
a strong impression on the western world, while 
his approachableness and intelligent conversation 
gained him many a friend. The last scenes of 
his picturesque life were but a repetition, on a 
grander scale, of his former effort, in response 
to the despairing cail of his country, to save 
China from the consequences of her own stupen- 
dous folly,—to prevent, if possible, the worst 
results of the Boxer movement, to conciliate an 
outraged world, aid so to manipulate the mu- 
tual jealousies of that world’s great powers as 
to avert the disintegration of the empire and 
make possible an era of progress and reform. 
It was not unfitting that the enfeebled old man 
should pass away at the completion of this task. 
Li Hung Chang was widely known as a cham- 
pion of progress. He was, however, a friend of 
the foreigner only in a limited sense. His 
advice to his own people is said to have been, 
‘¢ Let us use the foreigners, but do not let them 
use us.”” He was the founder of the navy, and 
of establishments for naval and military train- 
ing; the promoter of the merchant marine, the 
opener of the coal mines, the friend of railway 
enterprise, the builder of hospitals, a patron 
of medical missions, and a tolerator of missions 
in general. He believed in foreign machinery, 
foreign education, and many foreign methods ; 
but would have been glad to have them without 
the foreigner. Yet use the foreigner he did, and 
was perfectly willing to be double-faced, or even 
ten-faced, if he could thereby increase his own 
wealth and influence or secure a victory for 
Chinese diplomacy where Chinese naval and 
military power were helpless. He was the sup- 
porter of the Empress Dowager rather than of 
the Emperor Kuang Hsi. In spite of his 
knowledge of Russia’s insatiable appetite for 
territory, he has felt that China and Li Hung 
Chang would save more from the wreck with 
Russia as a friend than as a foe. That he was 
not above bribes, even his best friends would not 
affirm. His great wealth was not all earned by 
the sweat of his brow, nor by judicious invest- 
ment of capital. Judged by the standards of a 
Christian morality, Li Hung Chang was not a 
conspicuous model. Judged by the standards of 
Confucianism, he will be found wanting. But 
judged by the standards of modern Chinese life 
and statesmanship, he was a great man and a 
patriot. 














KATE GREENAWAY, THE ILLUSTRATOR OF 


CHILDHOOD. 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


XCEPTING, perhaps, the 
name of Doré, no name 
in the history of illustrating has 
been more familiar to the general 
public than that of the late Kate 
Greenaway. Book-lovers for a 
longer period conjured with the 
name of George Cruikshank ; 
but his fame did not reach to the nursery of 
every household, as did that of Kate Greenaway. 
This fame is due not alone to her ability as a 
book illustrator, but rather to the fact that she 
became, as well, an arbiter of children’s fashions 
for a considerable period, and the ‘‘ Kate Green- 
away” style is an established one in the history 
of modes. 

Kate Greenaway was the daughter of a pro- 
fessional London wood engraver, and her knowl- 
edge of that craft, by which all her designs were 
produced, was of value to her in forming a style. 

She studied first at South Kensington,and from 
life at Heatherly’s; then at the Slade School ; 
but from the beginning evinced the qualities of a 
genuine artist by going to nature for her models, 
and spent much of her time at the children’s 
schools and at charity festivals, as at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, where she studied the little waifs’ 
varied poses and types. She made her début at 
the Dudley Gallery, and was immediately, we 
are told, ‘*overwhelmed with orders for, Christ- 

mas cards.” At first 
she made desultory es- 
says in illustrating, 
mostly for the peri- 
odicals, and then for 
books, as in ‘The 
Child of the Parson- 
age” (1874), ‘¢ Fancy 
Gifts” (1875), ‘* Sev- 
en Birthdays ” (1878); 
‘ but in 1879 her ‘¢ Un- 
der the Window” ap- 
peared, with its col- 
ored illustration. And 
from then on (through 
her ‘‘ Birthday Book”’ 
[1880], «Mother 
Goose” [1886], 
‘¢Books of Games” 











in pour mather, 
fay.” 














FROM ** MOTHER GOOSE.” 





[1889], etc.) she introduced the children of Eng- 
land and America to a most delectable country, 
of formal gardens or English hedgerows, peopled 
with a race of the daintiest, ‘‘ cutest,” best- 
behaved, yet sprightly withal, creatures that trav- 
elers in picture book-land had ever before seen, 

















THE LATE KATE GREENAWAY. 


Hers is the land of simplicity. The girls 
wear mob caps or cottage bonnets. In the sum- 
mer they wear Empire muslin gowns, covered, 
perhaps, with a pinafore; in winter, out-of- 
doors, they wear long pelisses of olive green, gen- 
erally trimmed with brown beaver. 

The boys wear round hats and short jackets, 
and trousers that end just above the ankles and 
button at the waist over the jacket, or they wear 
long smocks like little Yorkshire men. 

But if the garments are simple, monotony is 
prevented by the various patterns that embellish 
them. Here are red dots and blue dots ; apple- 





























FROM “ BOOK OF GAMES.” 


green checks running at right angles and diag- 
onally ; here are Dresden sprays and twigs of 
tulips. Mrs. Jack Spratt’s luncheon gown is 
marked with light-blue swirls and pink flowers, 
and a ‘Little Maid’ wears a Dolly Varden 
petticoat luxuriously patterned with large in- 
digo-blue figures. 

Miss Greenaway is the court limner to the realm 
of babyhood, and the colt-like period of youth. 
She depicts adolescence and not maturity ; and 
the square-cut yokes of her gowns display only 
a hint of the collar-bones and the V-shaped in- 
dentation at their junction with the sternum. She 
seems to abhor wrinkles, and the two figures in 

**My mother and your mother 
Went over the way; 
Said my mother to your mother, 

* It’s chop-a-nose day,’” 
are elder sisters reporting the interview, not the 
parents. True, though the necks of her maidens 

' are scrawny, how beautifully they 
round under the curves of a coral 
necklace! Madame Lebrun, 
Greuze, or Girard never modeled 
a throat with prettier roundness. 
And the color of these necklaces ! 
How admirably the printing sim- 
ulates the coral! And this brings 
us toa point to be made—that is, 
that much of the success of these delightful books 
by Miss Greenaway, Crane, and Caldecott was due 
to the printer, Edmond Evans, who was the en- 
graver of the designs as well. 

When Miss Greenaway began her career as an 
illustrator of children’s books she was by no 
means a pioneer. On the contrary, she made 
her début when colored picture-books were in the 
full flood of popularity. England had seen more 
than a century of illustrated children’s books. 
The Horn Book and the Chap Book had bloomed 
forth into the more dainty books illustrated by 
Bewick ; and George Cruikshank, in 1824, had 
produced his inimitable illustrations to Grimm’s 
Household Stories, William Blake his ‘‘ Songs 
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of Innocence,” and as early as 1844 Sir Henry 
Cole, of the South Kensington Museum, under 
the pseudonym of ‘“ Felix Summerly,” published 
a series called ‘‘Summerly’s Home Treasury,” 
which was illustrated by some of the leading 
artists of the time. 

Then came Richard Doyle, Charles Keane, Wil- 
liam Mulready, Harrison Weir, Arthur Hughes, 
George Du Maurier, Millais, Holman Hunt, 
Birket Foster, Fred Walker, and a host of 
others, who all contributed some pictures to the 
output of story-books, which had 
become voluminous since Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Kingsley, Mrs. 
Ewing, and Mrs. Molesworth had 
lent their pens toward the ad- 
vancement of child literature ; 
and the climax had been reached 
when Walter Crane and Ran- 
dolph Caldecott gave their best 
energies to the creation of col- 
ored toy-books of an artistic 
quality never before approached. 

There is a general belief that Kate Greenaway 
invented the costumes in which she decked her 
little ones. This is an error. The costumes 
(barring a few farmers’ smocks and Dolly Var- 
dens) are almost pure (French) «‘ Empire.” They 
prevailed at the beginning of the century, and 
must have been very real to Maria Edgeworth’s 
‘Rosamond ;”’ and it probably was just such a 
coal-scuttle bonnet as Miss Greenaway puts on 
her ‘Three Old Ladies with Three Old Cats” 
that occasioned Rosamond’s antipathy toward the 
‘‘old friend of her mother’s,” as witness the fol- 
lowing dialogue from this 1820 classic : ‘* Mother, 
I am laughing at the very odd, silly reason I was 
going to give you for disliking that lady—only 
because she has an ugly, crooked sort of pinch in 
the front of her black bonnet.” 
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FROM ‘‘A DAY IN A CHILD’S LIFE.” 





















KATE GREENAWAY, THE ILLUSTRATOR OF CHILDHOOD. 
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Illustration drawn by Kate Greenaway as a substitute 
for a missing plate in a reprint of a seventeenth-century 
edition of ‘* Dame Wiggins of Lee,’’ made at the request of 
John Ruskin, who was a great admirer of Miss Greenaway’s 
designs. 


Perhaps the reason that parents seized upon the 
Greenaway costumes with avidity was that their 
simplicity formed a marked contrast to the com- 
plicated costumes of the period. The pantalets 
and the hoop skirts, it is true, had disappeared, 
but the abundance of material which the latter 
required was still considered necessary in cover- 
ing the figures of children and young girls. The 
Jersey had made its appearance, and the over- 
skirt had become a cumbersome and mysterious 
looping that hung like an ill-draped flag over a 
much beflounced underskirt. The hair, done up 
in a net, was surmounted by a little round hat 
that looked like an inverted saucer. No wonder 
the more hygienic Greenaway slip, which trans- 
ferred the support from the hips to the shoulders, 
was welcomed by thoughtful mothers. 

This influence of Miss Greenaway upon dress, 
and in a small measure upon house-furnishing, 
is likely to be overestimated by her admirers. 
Her art was in itself a product of an influence 
which permeated Victorian architecture and lit 
erature as well. The writings of Ruskin, the 
buildings of Norman Shaw, above all of the fur- 
niture and fabrics of William Morris (and later, 
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of Liberty), were more or less directly or indi- 
rectly responsible for the ‘‘asthetic ”’ craze of a 
decade ago, which Gilbert and Sullivan bur- 
lesqued in their very popular operas. 

We are often asked, Can women succeed in 
art? And it seems as though the remarkable 
success in Europe of Miss Greenaway, of Lady 
Butler, and of Rosa Bonheur, and in our country 
of Mary Cassatt, Cecilia Beaux, Mary Hallock 
Foote, Rosina Emmett Sherwood, and Mrs. Bessie 
Potter. Vonnoh, should be a conclusive answer. 

















FROM “A PAINTING BOOK.” 


Miss Greenaway livea a greater part of her 
life at Hampstead N. W., London. She died 
November 8. Some of her books not mentioned 


in the foregoing are ‘‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin,” 
‘¢ Marigold Garden,” ‘‘The Language of Flow- 

ers,” ‘‘ Little Ann,” ‘*Mavor’s Spelling Book,” 

Kate Greenaway’s Alphabets,” and “* A—Apple 
ie.” 
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TO ST. PETERSBURG BY RAIL. 





BY ALFRED STEAD. 





O cross Asiaand Europe | 
by rail, from the East | 
to the West in railway trains, 
is only now beginning to be 
possible, and that to a priv- 
ileged few. It is true that 
many travelers have made 
the journey across Siberia 
by train, and down the Shil- 
ka and Amur rivers by boat, 
and so on to Vladivostok. 
But from here one has still a 
long journey by sea to reach 
any of the points of political 
interest in the far East. And 
the time is nearly come when 
that amphibious route will 
be recognized as obsolete, 
and will be used only for 
local traffic. The true and 
direct connection between 
the East and the West is the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, running north from 
Dalny and Port Arthur, and joining the Siberian 
Railway at Kaidolovo, fifty miles east of Chita. 
This railway forms the last link in the great 
Russian North Asiatic railway system, and draws 
the East wonderfully nearer the West. Although 
the Chinese Eastern or Manchurian Railway is 
not yet open to public traffic, it is possible to 
make almost the whole journey by rail. . Man- 
churia itself is at present under military occupa- 
tion, and thus this possibility is of small use to 
anybody not furnished with official permission 
from the Russian minister of war. Thus it 
comes that my wife and I are practically the first 
and only foreign (non-Russian) travelers .who 
have made a continuous railway journey across 
Asia and Europe. 

Having spent several months in Japan, we de- 
termined to return via Manchuria and Siberia to 
Europe and London, and set out for Port Arthur 
in the end of July. We visited Korea en route, 
stopping at Seoul among other places, where we 
had an interview with the Emperor and the 
crown prince ; crossed from Chemulpo to Chefu 
on board the imperial Japanese fleet, and reached 
Port Arthur early in August. There we re- 
mained for some days, until our permissions were 
in order and our special train arranged for, and 
then set out, on August 18, for the north. Port 
Arthur is at present the beginning or ending 























SCENE IN RIVER-BED, SHOWING TEMPORARY TRACK AND PIERS AND SPANS OF PER- 
MANENT BRIDGE. 


of the line, but Dalny, the new free port being 
constructed some twenty miles away on Dalien- 
wan Bay, will be the real terminus by the end of 
1902, when both the railway and the town will 
be open tocommerce. Port Arthur is essentially 
only a fortress and naval base, and there is no 
room to make it anything else. Dalny, on the 
other side, is being created with a liberal hand, 
and promises fair to be very soon a prosperous 
town. ‘That it shall be a well-equipped town 
and harbor is M. de Witte’s aim, and this before 
it is opened to its inhabitants. Everything is 
being arranged for that could be considered 
likely to induce merchants of all nations to take 
up their residence in the town. It is interesting 
to note that from Port Arthur the journey to 
Peking can be made by rail, modified by one or 
two river crossings. This journey is made to 
Newchwang, or Inkou, as the Russian settlement 
is called, thence by boat across the Liao River, and 
on by rail to Shannaikwan, Tongku, and Peking. 
At the time we were there several rivers had 
still to be crossed by boat, but with these excep- 
tions the railway from Peking to St. Petersburg 
was an accomplished fact. 

There seems much misapprehension as to thie 
route followed by the Manchurian Railway, aud 
many otherwise well-informed persons have ii- 
sisted that we must have made at least part of 
our journey along the Amur River. As a matter 
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RAILWAY STATION IN NORTH MANCHOURIA. 


of fact, the railway does not touch the Amur at 
all: it crosses tributaries of that river, such as 
the Sungari, but beyond this it is far to the 
southward of the river. Running nearly due 
north past Newchwang, reached by a branch line, 
avoiding Mukden by a curve of eighteen miles’ 
radius, the line reaches Harbin, on the Sungari 
River, in a little over eight hundred and sixty 
versts. Harbin has been the center of the con- 
struction of the Manchurian railway system, al- 
though work has also been actively pushed for- 
ward from Port Arthur, from Nikolsk, and from 
the Siberian frontier at Nagadan. Here has 
sprung up an engineers’ town where formerly 
was only a Chinese distillery, 


THOSE IN THE SOUTH ARE 
BUILT OF STONE OR BRICK. 


was M. Lessar, the newly appointed 
Russian minister at Peking. We 
were able to compare notes with him 
as to the journey. He had made the 
trip from St. Petersburg to Harbin 
in nineteen and a half days, with 
everything arranged to insure a 
quick journey. From Harbin to 
Port Arthur he made in four days, 
a total of twenty-three and a half 
days. M. Lessar told us that he ex- 
pected to be able to come over the 
same route from Peking to St. Peters- 
burg in two years’ time and do the 
journey in fourteen days. The im- 
portance of such a possibility will 
strike all those who know anything 
about the East. It means that with 
a furlough of three months one can 
spend two months at home and only 
one on the journey there and back. 
At present, a three months’ furlough 
is useless to anybody stationed at Peking ; all the 
time would be exhausted in travel, if he should 
try to go home. It has effected a noteworthy 
shrinkage of the globe, this Russian railway ! 
Our journey from Port Arthur to Harbin took 
us some fourteen days, owing to the fact that 
the floods had washed many of the temporary 
wooden bridges away. That this was only a 
momentary damage may be gathered from the 
fact that M. Lessar made the same journey, only 
a week later, in four days instead of fourteen. 
As far north as Harbin the country was very 
well populated with Chinese immigrants—from 
Shangtung principally—and had a rich and peace- 








and to this place vast stores || 
of railway material have s 
come via Vladivostok, the 
Ussuri Railway, and the a 
Sungari River. From Har- | = @ 
bin, also, there runs a branch 
line of some four hundred 
and fifty versts to Nikolsk 
and Vladivostok; but this 
will always remain only a 
branch line, the main line 
being that to Dalny. At 
Harbin is situated the cen- 
tral bureau of the railway, 
and here lives M. Yugovitch, 
the chief engineer. It was 
at his house that we had the 
pleasure of meeting a friend, 
and one who was making the 
Same journey as ourselves, 
only from west to east. This 











SCENE IN CENTRAL MANCHURIA, SHOWING MORE LEVEL COUNTRY BY RIVER. 
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ful air. The inhabitants seemed very contented, 
and there were practically no signs of the troubles 
of last year. Here and there the broken mud 
walls of a ruined village, perhaps, and in the 
railway works at Inkou some broken-up rolling 
stock ,—these were all that showed that there had 
ever been anything but peace in the land. 

After Harbin the line turns to the northwest 
and passes through a corner of Mangolia. Here 
there are steppes and few inhabitants. At Tsit- 
sikar the line crosses the Nonne and soon after 
approaches the lower slopes of the Hingaan 
Mountains. The scenery then becomes very 
beautiful, rivers and mountains blending together 
to form a delightful contrast to the monotony of 
the rich and rolling plains of central Manchuria 
and the bareness of southern Manchuria tr aversed 
by the line. 

Through the Hingaan Mountains themselves 
there is to be a tunnel some two miles long, but 
it will be some time before this is complete. The 
traffic, however, is not obstructed by this delay, 
as it crosses the range by means of a zigzag 
track over which the trains run now regularly. 
We had to drive some seventy miles on the north 
side of the Hingaan to near Hilar, the rails not 


yet having been laid for this distance. The em- 
bankments are nearly ready, however, and by 


this time the line ought to be completely joined. 
From Hilar to the frontier and thence to the 
main Siberian Railway at Kaidolovo everything 
went smoothly. At Kaidolovo we bade farewell 
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to the special car in which we had come from 
Hilar and secured a first-class coupé on the post 1 
train to Mysovayia, on the eastern shore of Lake 
Baikal. This journey was quite comfortable and 
commonplace, except that there was no dining-car, 
and we had to rely on station refreshment-rooms 
or cook our own meals in our compartment. 
Lake Baikal we crossed in the steamship A ngara— 
not the great ice-breaker. The scenery of the 
lake shore was mostly hidden by white mist, but 
the glimpses we had of it were very beautiful. 
The water journey took four hours, and the 
waters of the lake were quite calm. At Baikal 
we had a long wait of some seven hours before 
the train arrived to take us to Irkutsk. The 
scenery along the river Angara is very lovely, 
more so than any other part of the Siberian 
railway journey. 

Irkutsk we saw by electric light, which, how- 
ever, did not render the uneven roads any softer, 
and we left the same evening on the express to 
Moscow. This train was not crowded, and con- 
sisted of one first-class, two second-class, and 
dining and kitchen cars. Everything was very 
comfortable, though not well kept up, and ail- 
though the Siberian scenery is very monotonous, 
the eight days to Moscow passed very agreeably. 
From Moscow we proceeded directly to St. Pe- 
tersburg, where we arrived exactly eighteen and 
a half days after our departure from Harbin. 
We did the journey in one day less than M. 
Lessar, which was not bad. 


































FROM PEKING TO ST. 


I must, however, confess that everything was 
done for our comfort, and that all the engineers 
aud officers along our Manchurian line of journey 
were most kind. Only twice were officers un- 
civil, and on one of the occasions this arose from 
drunkenness. It was worth living for weeks on 
tinned goods and stray chickens to encounter so 
much kindness and to make so many pleasant 
acquaintances. The journey through Manchuria 
was hard, since it was often necessary to forsake 
special cars for hand-wagons, dresines, flat cars, 
and other less comfortable means of progress, 
but it was intensely interesiing. From the time 
that we reached the Sibeiian Railway there were 
no hardships, except, perhaps, those which arose 
from an inability to speak Russian. 

The whole journey was one triumphant dem- 
onstration of Russia’s system of peaceful con- 
quest and its advantages. It also gives a deep 
insight into the vastness of the magnitude of the 
Russian empire. From Port Arthur to St. Pe- 
tersburg we traveled nearly six thousand miles, 
all along Russian lines, and all through territory 
which actually, if not politically, is Russian land. 
And then we had the journey from St. Peters- 
burg to the Russo-German frontier before we 
finished the traversing of the vast domains of 
the Czar. And the whole length of the line 
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there was peace—armed peace in many places, to 


be sure, but peace. The Russians may not be 
able to colonize, but they have brought conquest 
to the level of a fine art, and a peaceful art, too. 

The general expectation is that the railway 
will be ready for regular traffic by the end of 
1902. Then the many steamship companies to 
the East will have to face the competition of a 
route which is cheaper and quicker. For China 
and Japan they should lose most of their passen- 
ger traffic, while to Australia the fight should be 
very equal. As to the future of Manchuria, and 
whether the Russians will annex or evacuate the 
country, I can only say that whoever has the 
railway has Manchuria, and that the 24,000 men 
of the railway guard are to be replaced next 
year by men of the regular army, to save expense. 
The military occupation may cease and Manchuria 
be evacuated, but Manchuria will still be to Russia 
what Egypt is to Great Britain, and their relation 
may perhaps go further even than that. 

But it is not for me in this article to deal with 
the political side of the new railway route. The 
time will soon arrive when the railway will be 
open to the world, and Russia will have accom- 
plished her task of reducing the world’s size by 
one-fourth, and the world may then judge for 
itself. 
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V JHILE Russia is accomplishing gigantic 
; feats of railroad-building in northern 
Asia, including not only the great trans-Siberian 
line, but also the line across Manchuria to Peking 
and the Yellow Sea, as described in the preceding 
article, there are railway projects in western 
Asia almost equally interesting, though far less 
advanced. Russia has been comparatively free, 
in her railroad-building, from international com- 
plications, because she was working in the main 
upon her own soil, was doing the work as a gov- 
ernment enterprise, and had a clear justification, 
from the commercial as well as from the military 
and imperial point of view. When it came to 
the great branch line across Chinese territory to 
the Yellow Sea, there was only one power to deal 
with, and Russian diplomacy at Peking was equal 
to the task of obtaining the necessary franchises. 

In India, in like manner, the British Govern- 
ment has had ample reasons, commercial and 
political, for creating the important system of 
lines that now exists, and that is to be further 
extended northwestward toward Afghanistan, 
northeastward into the Yang-tse-Kiang Valley, 
and ultimately westward across Arabia and 
Persia to join the Egyptian lines, also under 
British control. The Russian line across Central 


Asia beyond the Caspian was constructed in con- 
nection with the gradual extension of permanent 
Russian dominion in Turkestan. 

The most interesting field that remains for rail- 
way exploitation is that part of Asia which lies 
south of the Black and Caspian seas and east of 
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SCENE ON THE CANAL AT BUSRA. 


the Red Sea, into the very heart of which the 
Persian Gulf juts up from the Arabian Sea and 
the Indian Ocean. At the head of the Persian 
Gulf, where those great parallel streams the 
Euphrates and the Tigris empty their united 
waters, modern conditions have made it inevitable 
that there should be an important seaport and 
railway rendezvous. 

Thus, nearly all the great powers of Europe 
have been intensely interested of late in what is 
called the Koweit question. That question grows 
out of the dispute as to whom sovereignty at the 
head of the Persian Gulf really belongs. Accord- 























BRIDGE OVER THE TIGRIS RIVER AT BAGDAD. 
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the suzerainty of the Sultan. The only proper 
solution is for Turkey and Persia alike to refuse 
exclusive port and terminal privileges, but to wel- 
come railway-builders from all directions and 
steamships under every flag. 

Meanwhile, the most concrete phase of the 
railway programme is not the English line from 
Egypt, which exists only on paper, nor yet the 
tussian line from the trans-Caucasus and the 
Caspian, but the line that is actually under con- 
struction, chiefly by German capitalists and en- 
gineers, with the diplomatic and political back- 
ing of the German Government. This line is 
projected through a country of such overshadow- 
ing historical interest that the very suggestion of 
it stimulates the imagination and makes one long 
to travel over the route. 

Our accompanying map shows the course of 
the main line, although it does not indicate the 
series of branch lines for which the German 
company, during the past few weeks, has been 
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} ing to all standard atlases, the shore line in urgently demanding concessions from the gov- 
l question belongs to the Turkish empire. Eng- ernment at Constantinople. It is not a question 
land, however, now puts in claims on thestrength of being allowed to build railroads in Asiatic 
S of an alleged protectorate over local Arab tribes Turkey, for this privilege the Turkish Govern- 
S inhabiting the neighborhood. Practically, those ment was ready to accord to responsible capital- 
S tribes have exercised control without much ref- ists, on account of the economic and military ad- 
J erence to Turkey ; but technically they are under vantages that would accrue to Turkey from the 






















creation of transportation lines. Thus, it has 
been said that if these projected railways had 
been built Turkey would have been able to mobi- 
lize large bodies of additional troops at the time 
of her last war with Russia, with the chance of 
a different result. Moreover, railway lines in 
Asiatic Turkey would be followed by an immedi- 
ate development of the agricultural resources of 
the country, to the obvious benefit of the Turk- 
ish exchequer. All this is well understood at 
Constantinople. The promoters of the German 
line, however, are eager to get all the advantages 
that can possibly be wrung from the Turkish 
Government. 

This so-called ‘‘German Anatolia Railway 
Company” obtained its original concession in 
January, 1900. The agreement was drawn up 
by Zinhi Pasha, minister of commerce and public 
works, on behalf of Turkey, and the distin- 
guished German banker, Dr. von Siemens, who 
was president of the board of directors of the 
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Anatolia Railway Company. By this agreement 
the company undertakes to build within eight 
years and to operate a standard-gauge road from 
Konieh to Busra by way of Bagdad. The com- 
pany, meanwhile, was in possession of the exist- 
ing line from Haider- Pasha (which lies across the 
Bosporus below Constantinople) to Angora and 
Konieh. It was further agreed that after the 
necessary surveys had been made, and the com- 
pany and the Turkish Government had agreed 
upon the route and various other matters, the 
question of guarantees would be taken up. The 
surveys have been pushed with energy, and it is 
this final question of guarantees that has now 
been under discussion. 

Whatever the precise details, it is reasonably 
certain that the main demands of the German 
company will be granted. These have to do 
with the right to build the eighty-mile extension 
of the road from Busra to deep water on the 
Persian Gulf at Koweit; the absolute right to 
build five branches, and an optional right to 
build seven others, with further port privileges 
on the Persian Gulf coast ; and, finally, with the 
right to work mines within a certain distance 
from the railway lines. Turkey is further asked 
to help the enterprise by guaranteeing interest on 
a bond issue. The main line (in addition to the 
several hundred miles of road now in operation), 
to be built from Konieh to Koweit, will be 
something over fourteen hundred miles in extent. 

As we have intimated, the scheme has been 
worked out with characteristic thoroughness by 
excellent engineers and men prominent in Ger- 
man financial circles who are close in the councils 
of the German empire. These Germans have 
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A SCENE IN URFA. 


studied thoroughly the commercial bearings of 
their undertaking, and they count upon the crea- 
tion, in the heart of European Turkey, of very 
productive new areas of cereals and cotton, and 
also of a large export crop of wool, together with 
an almost incalculable wealth of petroleum and 
other products of an agricultural and mineral 
character. It is estimated that the main line 
will cost not far from $120,000,000. 
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A PUBLIC SERVANT OF THE NORTHWEST. 


THE FRUITFUL CAREER OF THE LATE GOVERNOR JOHN 6&. 
PILLSBURY, OF MINNESOTA. 


BY HORACE B. HUDSON. 





STATUE OF GOVERNOR PILLSBURY. 


(It stands upon the campus of the University of Minnesota, 
opposite the administration building. It is of bronze, the 
work of Daniel Chester French.) 


(}= September afternoon in 1900 there was 

a large gathering of people upon the cam- 
pus of the University of Minnesota. The occa- 
sion was the unveiling of a statue of John 8. 
Pillsbury, presented by the alumni and students 
in honor of a man who had not only achieved 
more for the institution than any score of other 
men, but who by his life and public services had 
been a conspicuous and forceful example of the 
possibilities of American citizenship. In his ad- 
dress of presentation, the president of the alumni 
association used these words : 


We rejoice, too, that he in whose honor this statue is 
raised is present to take part in these exercises. 


We 





have erected it now to impress upon him how deeply we 
appreciate what he has done for us. We desire that he 
should know during his lifetime how much we esteem 
and honor him, not waiting to say it over his ashes. 


A testimonial to Mr. Pillsbury ‘‘ during his 
lifetime ’’ was peculiarly appropriate, for he was 
essentially a man of the present, a man who be- 
lieved in doing things at the time, a man who spent 
himself, his time, his energies, his skill, his means, 
from day to day ‘‘ during his lifetime.” He felt 
deeply the obligations of citizenship, and knew 
that they could not be adequately met by post- 
mortem distributions of wealth. He saw, per- 
haps more clearly than most men, that good 
citizenship consists in more than personal probity 
and the right ballot on election day. Personal 
service is required ; and such service he gave, 
beginning with modest labors and gradually ex- 
tending his sphere of usefulness as his ideas de- 
veloped and as his means increased. It is a very 
conservative estimate that he spent more than 
one-third of his life, after removing to Minne- 
sota, in the service of the public. And this does 
not mean that he was politically ambitious and 
sought office. Official preferment came to him 
without solicitation or seeking, was for the most 
part entirely without compensation, and in all 
cases was accepted at a personal financial loss. 
So it was, perhaps, not surprising that his for- 
tune was found, upon his death, to be less than 
one-third the lowest estimates placed upon its 
value by the public. Although a shrewd man 
of business, Mr. Pillsbury had spent too much 
time in unrequited public service, and had used 
his means too freely for the public needs, to be- 
come the multimillionaire that he was commonly 
believed to be. 

And so characteristic of the man was it to do 
and give when the opportunity or emergency 
arose, that it was scarcely surprising to find that 
he died without making any bequests. In speak- 
ing to me a few months ago of his last project 
for the public weal, he said, quaintly : 

‘<T want to do these things while I am living.” 

Were many pages to be written of the life and 
work of Mr. Pillsbury, it would be found that 
the keynote of his character had been struck in 
what has been said. Unwritten, and perhaps 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. ANTHONY IN 1857. 





(From an old sketch.) 


unthought, his impulse always was: ‘‘ Act; act 
now ; act effectively ; act for the greatest good.” 
He belonged to the type of man who ‘does 
things.” 

While Mr. Pillsbury’s environment during the 
greater part of his active life was especially suited 
to such a character as his, there was nothing dra- 
matic either in his origin, growth, or achieve- 
ment. When he came to Minnesota, in 1855, he 
came, as did thousands of others, with the belief 
that the great Northwest offered promise of for- 
tune to young men of pluck and energy but with 
little means. His training had been that of so 
many other successful Westerners—a moderate 
amount of schooling and an early beginning of 
the battle of self-support in a New England vil- 
lage. His ancestors were New Hampshire pio- 
neers of Puritan stock and noted for ‘‘ personal 
integrity and force of character.” At the time 
when the boy of to-day usually enters the high 
school, John 8. Pillsbury, following the custom 
of the region, commenced to learn a trade. But 
his taste for mercantile business brought him 
soen into the employ of an older brother in a 
country store, and later into a partnership with 
Walter Warner. It may easily be believed that 
there was a similarity of character between these 
two young partners, for one subsequently became 
governor of his native commonwealth and the 
other served with like honor in his adopted State 
of Minnesota. 

When the young man of twenty-seven estab- 
lished himself at the village of St. Anthony, 
Minn., in the year 1855, he is described as a 
man of modest demeanor, slow of speech—per- 
haps, in the estimation of his neighbors, a very 
commonplace sort of man. Upon reaching his 
new home, Mr. Pillsbury opened a hardware 





store. It is a notable and interesting fact that 
this hardware business, established by Mr. Pills- 
bury, is the only pioneer business establishment 
of Minneapolis which has continued to the present 
time. He long since severed his connection with 
the concern, but it has continued with unbroken 
success, and is now the largest wholesale hard- 
ware business west of Chicago and St. Louis. 
The difficulties surrounding a business man in 
Minnesota in 1855 can hardly be appreciated by 
the merchant of to-day. Governor Pillsbury 
described the situation briefly in these words : 


In 1855, when I first reached the Falls of St. Anthony, 
where now stands the commanding city of Minneapolis, 
I arrived in a stage-coach. The railroads were then 
only completed to Rock Island, Ill., some seven hun- 
dred miles distant. The distance from Rock Island to 


‘St. Paul was made by steamboat, and the remainder of 


the trip was made in a Concord stage-coach. There 
were then less than a thousand people around the Falls 
of St. Anthony. 


This was but a part of the story. Minnesota, 
then but a territory, was an almost unbroken 
wilderness west of the villages of St. Anthony 
and Minneapolis. The market for a_ business 
man’s wares must be found among the ‘less 
than a thousand people”’ and the scattered set- 
tlements fringed along the Mississippi and Min- 
nesota rivers for a scant hundred miles. Of 
means of transportation there were none except 
an occasional steamboat, the bateaux of the half- 
breed traders, and the ‘*Red River carts,” 
which toiling oxen dragged slowly across the 
prairies to the military stations on the Red 
River of the North. Everywhere the settlers 
were menaced by the presence of thousands of 
Indians. The country did not yield the common 
products of the soil in sufficient quantities for its 
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own consumption. The foundations of the 
great manufactures of flour and lumber at St. 
Anthony Falls were scarcely laid. 

It is significant that from the first Mr. Pills- 
bury was successful. It is said of him that in 
these early days he held his trade because he 
never misrepresented the quality or value of his 
goods, and because he was uniformly courteous 
to people of every class and condition, and very 
early manifested those warm sympathies which 
so enriched his later years. 

Almost at the outset he experienced a catas- 
trophe which would have broken most men. 
Scarcely two years after commencing business at 
St. Anthony, and in the midst of the - financial 
panic of 1857, he lost about thirty-eight thousand 
dollars by fire. This not only wiped ont all his 
accumulations, but left him under a heavy in- 
debtedness. In the critical financial condition of 
the country, it would have seemed impossible to 
avoid hopeless bankruptcy ;- but Mr. Pillsbury had 
already so’ well established his credit that he was 
enabled to secure an extension from his creditors 
and at once to resume business. For five years 
Mr. Pillsbury had not a single new suit of clothes 
—but in five years every debt was paid. The 


payment of this debt developed an incident which 
Governor Pillsbury could occasionally be induced 
to relate. 
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When the first note became due he was able 
to pay but $25 on an account of $1,200—but $25 
he paid, with a promise of more. His Eastern 
creditor accepted the money, and before the sec- 
ond was due the first note was paid in full. One 
or two more were paid in the same way. Then 
Mr. Pillsbury, to his surprise, received the other 
notes indorsed to ‘John S. Pillsbury, for collec- 
tion,” with the request that he send the money 
for them as he was able. At atime when West- 
ern credits were much distrusted by Eastern 
merchants, this was a compliment to the young 
hardware dealer of which he was justly proud. 

The rest of Governor Pillsbury’s business ca- 
reer was one of notable achievement. But suc- 
cessful as it was, it is overshadowed, in an es- 
timate of his life, by the other great work which 
he took up even before he had established him- 
self on a firm commercial footing. Possibly on 
account of his own lack of early educational 
privileges, Mr. Pillsbury watched with keen in- 
terest the affairs of the University of Minnesota 
—an institution which was not more than a name 
at the time of his arrival in the Territory. En- 
dowed by a Congressional land grant, the uni- 
versity existed on paper until 1856, when a 
building was commenced on a beautiful campus 
overlooking the Falls of St. Anthony. Ill-advised 
though well-meant plans, followed by the finan- 
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cial crash of 1857, so involved the institution 
that the early sixties found it apparently hope- 
lessly in debt, with an unfinished building and 
no prospect of ever establishing a faculty or of- 
fering education to the youth of Minnesota. It 
seemed that the building and campus would be 
lost on a mortgage, and that the land grant would 
be diverted from its purpose. 

Mr. Pillsbury’s interest in the institution was 
known, and in the autumn of 1863 a friend 
walked into his hardware store and told him that 
Governor Swift desired to appoint him upon the 
board of regents. Scarcely free from the finan- 
cial difficulties already mentioned, Mr. Pillsbury 
at first said that he could not accept. But after 
a forcible statement of the 
situation from his visitor, he 
yielded to the impulse to 
help which was characteris- 
tic of his life. 

“T thought for a moment, 
and then told him I would 
accept the appointment,”’ is 
his simple reference to this 
—a momentous incident ‘in 
the history of a great insti- 
tution. 

Without going into what 
might prove a tedious de- 
scription of the financial con- 
dition of the University of 
Minnesota at the time, it 
may be sufficient to say that 
the campus and _ building 
and the land grant were en- 
cumbered with mortgage 
bonds which, with other in- 
debtedness, amounted to 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars. At such 
a time,—it was the middle of the war period,— 
the situation seemed hopeless. 

Shortly after his appointment as regent, Mr. 
Pillsbury became a State Senator, and through 
his exertions a new law was passed placing the 
affairs of the institution in the hands of three re- 
gents, with full powers to adjust its obligations 
on such terms as they might deem best.:and as 
if they were their own. Such unlimited author- 
ity has seldom been given a public board. But 
the situation was critical, and called for unusual 
measures. Every one predicted failure — even 
xovernor Pillsbury’s associates on the board of 
regents. But they did not know their man. 
With iron will and a persistency which knew no 
defeat, Mr. Pillsbury entered on a campaign of 
adjustment of the ciaims against the university. 
He sold lands, and with the cash compromised 
claims at such figures as might be arranged. 











The difficulties of such a task at such a time can- 
not be realized in these days. The lands offered 
were inaccessible; the creditors were widely scat- 
tered, and of many minds as to the value of their 
securities. The vexations and disappointments 
were almost unnumbered. Mr. Pillsbury rode 
thousands of miles through a new country hunt- 
ing up lands or showing them to creditors or 
buyers. He traveled to the East ; he wrote let- 
ters innumerable. He brought into play all the 
resources of a skillful man of business. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties of the under. 
taking, in four years he was able to report tliat 
the debt of the university had been cleared away, 
leaving intact thirty-two thousand acres out of 
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the grant of forty-six thousand, and with the 
campus and building free of incumbrance. Gov- 
ernor Pillsbury afterward made great successes 
in business, and proved himself a clever and 
adept financier; but, considering the circum- 
stances, nothing which he did in later years 
equaled this financiering of the affairs of the 
bankrupt University of Minnesota. And it is 
no discredit to his associates to attribute the suc- 
cess to him; it was well known at the time that 
his energy, his enthusiasm, his business sagacity, 
were the moving forces of the work. — 
Following his achievement in relieving the 
university of its financial burden, the institution 
was reorganized, a faculty was engaged, and the 
real work commenced. Governor Pillsbury, of 
course, remained a regent, and with a fatherly 
interest watched over every step of its progress 
during the remainder of his life. To recount all 
that he has done for the institution would require 
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a volume. Without a liberal education himself, 
he had a very keen appreciation of the needs of 
an institution of higher learning. And here it 
should be said that, through reading and associa- 
tion, Governor Pillsbury finally became a man of 
education and high cultivation. Largely through 
his sagacity, the university has been much fa- 
vored in its presidents and faculty. arly in its 
career, the question of coeducation came up. Mr. 
Pillsbury threw his influence to the side of equal 
educational advantages to young men and young 
women. No one now thinks of questioning the 
wisdom of this decision. 

From the beginning, Governor Pillsbury was 
the financial guide of the institution. As has been 
stated, he became a State Senator about the time 
that he was first appointed regent. In the Legis- 
lature he was able to aceomplish much in influen- 
cing appropriations for the struggling college (for 
it was nothing more than a college at first), and 
he was also the means of consolidating the land 
grant made directly to the university and that 
for the aid of agricultural education and experi- 
ment work. This meant millions to the institu- 
tion—but potential millons. Meanwhile, there 
was often a scarcity of dollars for current ex- 
penses and other needs. But by this time Mr. 
Pillsbury was becoming a man of means; and 
these means were often at the disposal of the in- 
stitution he so much loved. A few incidents will 
illustrate. 

It was one of the 
provisions of the re- 
organized university 
charter that an experi- 
mental farm should be 
established in connec- 
tion with the agricul- 
tural department. A 
piece of land adjoin- 
ing the campus was 
available, -but there 
was no money with 
which to buy. Mr. 
Pillsbury bought the 
farm, turned it over 
to the university, and 
waited for his pay. 
The land cost $8,500. ‘It was subsequently 
sold for about $150,000. With the proceeds he 
negotiated for the university the purchase of a 
farm better adapted to the needs of the work, 
and sufficient funds were left over to commence 
the equipment. This property afterward ad- 
vanced enormously in value. In like way he 





JOHN 8S. PILLSBURY AS HE 
APPEARED WHEN HE SET- 
TLED IN MINNESOTA, 


rescued from the hands of private owners a 
piece of land which cut off the campus from the 
main street frontage adjoining. In the selection 
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THE HON. JOHN 8. PILLSBURY. 
(From a photograph taken a few months before his death.) 


of lands for the university under the grant from 
Congress, his extensive acquaintance with the 
value of pine ‘‘stumpage”’ was of large pecuniary 
value to the institution. 

But these were all loans—loans of time, money, 
or experience. On April 6, 1889, a joint com- 
mittee of the State Legislature was discussing 
with the university regents the needs of the in- 
stitution which were most pressing. A rapidly 
increasing roll of students made more room ab- 
solutely necessary. The Legislature could see its 
way only to the appropriation of $100,000 where 
$250,000 seemed essential to a continuation of 
usefulness. No solution of the problem could be 
found. At last Governor Pillsbury modestly 
arose and said that he had long had the intention 
of doing something for the university, and that 
he proposed in this emergency to erect a science 
hall at a cost of $150,000 and present it to the 
State. Private and sectarian institutions have re- 
ceived far greater gifts than this, but it is believed 
that the act has no parallel in the history of purely 
State educational institutions. 

However, munificent as was the gift of Pills- 
bury Hall, it sank into insignificance beside the 
gift of his own time and strength, which Gov- 
ernor Pillsbury spent so freely during the thirty- 
eight years of his service as regent. A very 
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conservative estimate, made by his friends, is 
that he devoted fully one-fourth of his time to 
the affairs of the institution. Let any business 
man consider what this means. ‘Ten years of 
personal work! Have any of the millionaires 
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who have generously given of their money for 
the public good done as much as this ? 

In his earlier career, Mr. Pillsbury, in addi- 
tion to his work for the university, was in almost 
constant political service. Within a year after 
reaching St. Anthony, he began what proved to 
be a six years’ term in the City Council. From 
local service he went to the State Senate, in 
which body he sat almost continuously for thir- 
teen years. So conspicuous were his services 
and his fitness for responsibility by this time, 
that in 1875 he was nomi- 
nated and elected governor, 
without any effort upon his 
part or any of the usual ac- 
companiments of candidacy 
and canvass. This was the 
beginning of six years in the 
gubernatorial chair, for be 
was accorded three terms 
(the only Governor of Min- 
nesota thus honored), and 
might have had a fourth had 
he not positively refused to 
serve again. 

It has never fallen to the 
lot of a Governor of Minne- 
sota (and possibly of any 
other State) to be obliged to 
consider and handle so many 
diverse quéstions as arose 
during the incumbency of 
Governor Pillsbury. When 
he assumed office the so- 
called ‘‘ grasshopper plague ” 
was becoming a serious mat- 
ter. For several years Rocky 


Mountain locusts had been increasing in num- 
bers in the southwestern part of the State, and 
all attempts at their extinction had proved futile. 
Counties were being ruined, and the scourge 
threatened to spread over the whole Northwest. 
It was characteristic of Governor Pillsbury that 
he went personally to the scene, investigated the 
extent of the calamity and the condition of the suf- 
fering people, and from his own means furnished 
relief in many cases. Returning to the State 
capital, he had facts of his own; which he laid 
before the Legislature with such force as to 
secure practical legislation looking to the aid of 
the people and the destruction of the pests. The 
latter proved, however, to be not easily accom- 
plished. It was necessary to provide relief for 
several years, and Governor and Mrs. Pillsbury 
for weeks personally joined in the work of re- 
ceiving and sorting contributions and packing 
them for the sufferers, —again that idea of per- 
sonal work which seems to have been one of 
Governor Pillsbury’s prominent traits. 

During his term as governor, Mr. Pillsbury 
recommended and secured the passage of some 
of the best laws on the statutes of Minnesota. 
Among these were acts providing for a public 
examiner, a State high-school board, and for es- 
tablishing biennial sessions of the Legislature, 
instead of annual meetings. He had: an unusual 
number of appointments to make—in the Su- 
preme and District courts, and to other impor- 
tant offices ; he was obliged to face the destruc- 
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tion of the State capitol by fire, as well as a 
similar loss of the principal insane hospital of the 
State ; he was called upon to organize relief for 
the town of New Ulm, which was destroyed by 
a tornado near the close of his term. 

But the great work of his official life was his 
labor of removing from the name of Minnesota 
the stain of repudiation. Ill-advised legislation 
in the late fifties had led to the issue of over 
two million dollars’ worth of bonds for the en- 
couragement of railroad-building in the State. 
The panic of 1857 prevented the completion of 
the railroads contemplated, and, exasperated by 
the situation, the people of the State voted to re- 
fuse payment of the obligations. For twenty 
years the reproach of repudiation had rested 
upon the State. The popular feeling which had 
led to the original repudiation had in some meas- 
ure worn away, but the subject was still one 
tabooed by politicians and regarded as unsafe 
ground for any political party to consider. 

In his very first message, Governor Pillsbury 
urged the payment of these bonds ; and though 
met with indifference and violent opposition from 
many political leaders, he continued to demand 
that the honor of the State be preserved. At 
first he could count but a handful of men who sup- 
ported his views. Sentiment gradually changed, 
and after overcoming the most tremendous ob- 
stacles in legislation and legal entanglement, 
Governor Pillsbury had the satisfaction, just 
before his term ended, of seeing the bonds mat- 
ter adjusted and the word ‘‘repudiation” re- 
moved from association with the State which he 
had served so long. Entirely aside from ethical 
considerations, the bond settlement was of enor- 
mous value to Minnesota, for it made possible 
future financiering on much more favorable 


terms than were possible so long as the credit of 
the State carried this blot. It was Governor 
Pillsbury’s belief from the beginning that the 
majority of the people would approve of the pay- 
ment of this debt, and he was highly gratified 
when his action was finally ratified. 

A man who had given ten years of his time to 
one public institution, and had served his State 
in as many other ways as did Governor Pillsbury, 
might well be excused from other gifts and benefi- 
cences. But he seems to have been continually 
giving. The extent of his charity and benefac- 
tions will never be known. In the greater por- 
tion of cases, the fact of assistance rendered was 
known only to the giver and the recipient. To 
only a few, even, is it known that a large number 
of young men have been helped through the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota by the financial assistance 
of Governor Pillsbury. 

He always had a warm place in his heart for 
his native village of Sutton, N. H., and some 
years ago he gratified a lifelong wish by building 
for that place a town hall as a memorial to his 
parents. Among his conspicuous gifts in Min- 
neapolis were an endowment of $100,000 for the 
Home for Aged Women and Children, and the 
erection, at a cost of $25,000, ofa home for young 
women working for small salaries, which was 
named, for his wife, the Mahala Fisk Pillsbury 
Home. Both these institutions had been the 
objects of Mrs. Pillsbury’s special attention, and 
the gifts were made jointly in the name of Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Pillsbury. Each of these homes 
is of a most practical nature. Governor Pillsbury 
was one of those wise givers who wished to see 
his money well spent, and who had no time for 
charitable fads. And he did not encumber his 
gifts with conditions which might make their 
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administration difficult or impracticable. He had 
very clear views on such matters. Speaking to 
me one day of one of his projects, he said : 


Almost all these things are covered with conditions 
which make them inoperative. 1 don’t believe in giving 
money that way. I said, in this case, ‘‘Take it and do 
the best you can with it.” 


At the time of his death—on October 18—he 
had well under way a plan for a beautiful library 
building to cost $75,000, which was to be a gift 
to the city of Minneapolis, and especially intended 
for the use of the people of the ‘‘ East Side,”’ as 
that part of the city east of the Mississippi River 
is locally known. It is this section of the city 
which was the original “St. Anthony,’ and 
where Governor Pillsbury first opened his store 
in 1855, and where he had always lived. Only 
a few months ago, he told me the history of this 
plan of his. 

‘‘T have always had a great interest in the 
people of the East Side,” he said, simply. ‘There 
are people still living there—working men and 
men of moderate means—who were my neigh- 
bors when I first came to St. Anthony. I have 
felt like doing all I could to benefit them. It 
was this idea of mine which led to building 
‘Pillsbury A Mill’ on the east side, while all 
the other mills are on the west side, of the river. 


My partners objected to separating the Pillsbury 
flour mills ; but I stood out for the East Side, and 
the mill was built where it would benefit Hast 


Side working men. It was then my idea to 
establish a library in connection with the ‘A’ 
mill, and for the benefit of the employees ; but 
this project was never matured, and gradually I 
developed the plan of giving the East Side a li- 
brary which would be suited to the needs of the 
whole people. Some of my friends do not like 
the site I have chosen, but I believe it is the best 
situated to serve the needs of the largest number.” 

The site in question is rather removed from 
the best residence portions of the East Side, but 
is central and very accessible for the class of 
people who most need library privileges. The 
delays incident to arranging for a rather elabo- 
rate building, and the sudden illness of the donor, 
interfered with the completion of this last of his 
great gifts; but it is understood that his heirs 
will carry out the work on the lines which he 
had planned. 

One of his last gifts was to the State. It was 
a tract of one thousand acres near the head- 
waters of the Mississippi River, given to the 
State Forestry Board, and was the first donation 
under a new forestry law. It was evidently his 
intention, from a statement made at the time, to 
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add largely to this tract at a later period, and he 
was known to feel the warmest sympathy for the 
plans for the conservation of the forests about 
the head-waters of the Mississippi. 

Governor Pillsbury’s services to his commu- 
nity were by no means confined to official endeavor 
or public or private benefactions. He took that 
part in the commercial development of his city 
and State which every good citizen should. 
Aside from being largely instrumental in build- 
ing up the flour-milling and lumbering indus. 
tries, he was a promoter of numerous enterprises 
which have taken a prominent part in the de- 
velopment of the resources of Minnesota. 

It was his privilege to see his State rise from 
a straggling group of frontier settlements to a 
population of 1,751,394 ; to see Minneapolis de- 
velop from a small village to a city of 200,000 ; 
to see this city of his choice become the foremost 
flour and lumber manufacturing center of the 
world ; to see the agricultural industries of the 
Northwest expand until the States of Minnesota 
and North and South Dakota have well been 
named ‘‘the bread-basket of the continent,” 
while the golden wheat has poured into the eleva- 
tors of Minneapolis in such vast quantities as to 
make the city the leading wheat market of the 
globe ; to see a transportation system developed 
which stretches its long lines of rails across the 
western half of the continent to the Pacific har- 
bors ; to see one of the most complete educational 
systems ever developed grow up in fifty years 
under the watchful care of the people ; and, more 
than all, to see the State University—the apex of 
the system, and his own special pride—grow from 
an empty building without students or teachers 
to a recognized position as one of the foremost 
educational institutions of the country, and with 
an enrollment of students rapidly approaching 
four thousand in number, 

Although Governor Pillsbury was not an old 
man, he witnessed more of the progress of a 
wonderful community than falls to the lot of one 
in a thousand ; for he was most intimately re- 
lated to all this progress—an actor in every 
scene of importance. Although his services to 
his community have not been equaled, they have 
been recognized only by the erection of the 
statue upon the campus of the university. But 
the monument to his great citizenship will not 
be wanting, for the words of the late Senator 
Cushman K. Davis were true. Standing in the 
midst of the beautiful group of university build- 
ings, Senator Davis exclaimed, in closing his 
eloquent eulogy : 

‘+The true monument to Governor Pillsbury 
is in all that we see around us.”’ 
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HON. ELIHU ROOT. 
(Secretary of War.) 

HE United States, through the Division of 
Insular Affairs in the War Department, 
governs an empire in the Pacific and an embryo 
republic in the Atlantic. In any other country 
the Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto Rico would 
be designated either as ‘‘ colonies” or as ‘de- 
pendencies.” Both of these terms have been 
considered in relation to the new possessions 
and both rejected because of a belief in the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the Government 
that such designations would be distasteful to 
the people. The House of Representatives has 
a Committee on Insular Affairs which deals with 
all matters pertaining to the newly acquired ter- 
ritory, while in the Senate the committees on 
the Philippines, on Porto Rico and Pacific Isl- 
ands, and on Relations with Cuba avoided all 
mention of ‘‘ colonies” or ‘‘ dependencies.’’ The 
Division of Insular Affairs, beginning with a 
pigeon-hole, a basket, and a temporary clerk in 
the office of the chief clerk to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, has grown to be one of the most 
important institutions in the War Department, 


and transacts business of more far-reaching con- 
sequence than any other bureau in any of the 
departments of the Government. 

As a result of the Spanish War the United 
States found itself in control of Cuba until a 
stable government could be instituted, and the 
owher of Porto Rico and the Philippines. The 
troops of the United States were in all of these 
islands, and the government of them devolved 
upon the military commanders. Civil govern- 
ment has been instituted in Porto Rico, but mili- 
tary control of Cuba and the Philippine Islands 
continues. It is evident that as long as the 
United States exercises authority in Cuba it will 
be under the military power, and it has already 
been determined that the Secretary of War will 
administer the affairs of the Philippine Islands, 
whether civil or military. 

Immediately after hostilities ceased, and when 
business was being resumed in the islands for- 
merly owned by Spain, it was found necessary 
to inaugurate systems for the collection of reve- 


nue and for the expenditure of money for various 


public purposes. For several months the ad- 
ministration of the civil affairs and the raising of 
revenue and expenditures were placed under the 
control of the Hon. George D. Meiklejohn, then 
Assistant Secretary of War. Mr. Meiklejohn 
conducted this branch of the business for some 
time through the clerks in his office, but as the 
business grew he found it necessary to create a 
separate division, and in December, 1898, by an 
order there was established the ‘‘ Division of 
Customs and Insular Affairs.’’ The collections 
and disbursements, and, in fact, all business, was 
transacted through army officers designated as 
collectors, auditors, and treasurers in the islands, 
and a system of accounting, auditing, and dis- 
bursing was inaugurated by Mr. Meiklejohn to 
fit the peculiar conditions that existed under the 
purely military government. Tariffs were estab- 
lished by direction of the Secretary of War, and 
laws were made simply by decree, as in the 
Spanish times. 

The business of the division increased rapidly. 
There was a voluminous correspondence upon 
questions new to the American people and to 
American officials incident to the changes from 
the old Spanish régime to American methods. 
It was found necessary to translate all of the old 
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Spanish laws which had been in force from two 
to four hundred years, and ascertain which of 
these were applicable to the changed conditions 
in the islands. It was soon found that American 
methods could not be applied absolutely to the 
islands, but that a semi-military and semi-civil 
government must be instituted until such times 
as the people became familiar with the American 
system. Consequently this new division in the 
War Department kept growing. Highly edu- 
vated and practical business men were found 
necessary to carry on the work. It was also 
found desirable to place in charge of the work a 
man of military training and good business at- 
tainments. Secretary Root finally decided upon 
Clarence R. Edwards, captain in the regular 
army and lieutenant-colonel of the Forty-seventh 
Volunteer Infantry, as the man best equipped for 
the important work of handling insular affairs. 
Colonel Edwards had seen active service in the 
Philippines. He was General Lawton’s chief of 
staff, and was with that officer on that ill-fated 
day when a Filipino bullet ended his life. It 
was the activity and knowledge he displayed con- 
cerning the Philippine Islands and their people, 
as shown in the reports of General Lawton, that 
brought Colonel Edwards into prominence with 
the Secretary of War. Not only had Colonel 
Edwards been in many engagements in the Phil- 
ippines, but he showed conspicuous ability in 
many difficult positions in which he had been 
placed as chief of staff of General Lawton. He 
was with General Lawton on the famous cam- 
paign into northern Luzon, which did so much 
to break the backbone of the Filipino insurrec- 
tion. Since Colonel Edwards became chief of 
this division its long name has been shortened, 
and it is now known as the Division of Insular 
Affairs, although practically it is the Colonial 
Department of the United States Government. 
The importance of the division may be under- 
stood when it is known that everything relating 
to the government of the Philippine Islands, 
either under Civil-Governor Taft or Military- 
Governor Chaffee, or former Military - Gov- 
ernors Otis and MacArthur, is handled in this 
division ; also that all affairs relating to Cuba 
pass through this division. This includes every- 
thing concerning taxation and disbursements in 
the islands, and the making of tariffs. In fact, 
this division has been engaged ever since it was 
established in modifying or amending tariffs of 
one kind or another. The Spanish laws, in- 
cluding the civil, criminal and commercial codes, 
the mortgage law, laws relating to railways, no- 
tarial affairs, public works, municipal and pro- 
vincial and civil administration laws, and, in 
fact, all laws that had a bearing upon the busi- 
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ness and government of the islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, have been 
translated and published by this division, and 
are constantly made use of in preparing new 
codes and new laws for the government of the 
islands under the United States. 

The making of these new laws recalls an in- 
cident in the career of Secretary Root. Some 
time after he became Secretary of War a promi- 
nent Senator visited him and discussed island af- 
fairs with him, incidentally asking about the 
work he had on hand. The Secretary remarked 
that it was hard enough, and at first it was very 
difficult for him to reconcile himself to the neces- 
sities and conditions which confronted him. As 
a trained and experienced lawyer he became ac- 
customed to laws made in due form, by legislative 
or congressional enactment. As Secretary of 
War he had to accustom himself to creating laws 
by signing his name. But he had finally become 
sufficiently accustomed to the duty to find it very 
easy to enact civil, criminal, and municipal codes 
by a stroke of the pen. All these codes, how- 
ever, are first carefully prepared in the Division 
of Insular Affairs, and adjusted with a view of 
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carrying out as far as possible the codes under 
the former Spanish rule, as the people are familiar 
with the Spanish laws. 

The acquisition of the Philippine Islands and 
the closer relations of Cuba to the United States 
have caused a great demand for accurate and 
technical information concerning these islands, 
and the Division of Insular Affairs has become 
something of an encyclopedia upon the history, 
geography, climate, agricultural, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions. All possible information relat- 
ing to the opportunities for trade, the possibilities 
of production, the languages, customs, laws, edu- 
cational and religious conditions, and, in fact, 
everything pertaining to the islands, has been 
collated and prepared in such form that it can be 
used by those who are interested in the new pos- 
sessions in any way whatever. The correspond- 
ence in answer to inquiries seeking information 
has become a very large feature of the Division 
of Insular Affairs. Merchants, mechanics, busi- 
ness men, manufacturers, and producers have 
been seeking information as to the trade cond1- 
tions, tariff, and custom regulations. More than 
that, thousands of suggestions are made relating 
to the government and proposed new laws, all of 
which must be carefully considered because of 
the possible importance that such suggestions may 
have upon the future development of the islands. 

Owing to the many legal questions arising 
both in Cuba and the Philippines, such as con- 
cessions granted under Spain and confirmed by 
the treaty of Paris, relations of Church and 
state, and the property of the Church, the many 
claims which were at once presented to the 
United States after the acquisition of the islands, 
it was found necessary to establish a legal de- 
partment in the Division of Insular Affairs. 
Judge Charles E. Magoon, a lawyer of distine- 
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tion, was placed at the head of this department, 
and he has been busily engaged with the many 
and complex questions of a legal nature which 
have developed, and include matters of inter- 
national law and precedent, United States and 
insular laws of a very intricate character, in 
which decisions would have far-reaching effect 
in the future. The concessions of the Spanish 
Government, the claims of American and Span- 
ish citizens, the rights of property, interpretation 
of Spanish decrees, and all such questions are 
sifted in the Insular Bureau by Judge Magoon 
before final decision by the Secretary of War. 
Within the bureau itself it has also been found 
necessary to establish a statistical department, one 
which deals with the exports and imports, the 
amount of revenue collected and the disburse- 
ments by months, years, and other stated periods. 
This statistical branch involves a large amount 
of careful work, and is very valuable to those in- 
terested in the commercial and financial affairs 
of the islands. Probably no other information 
has that importance to the business world as that 
relating to commerce, and no amount of super- 
ficial information gained by those who have en- 
deavored to make a personal study of the islands 
is so carefully considered by the financial opera- 
tors of the world as that which is procured 
through the statistics of actual business done. 
The government of the Philippines and the 
government of Cuba are the most important 
matters before the people of the United States 
at the present time, and consequently when 
Congress is in session much of the time of both 
Senate and House is taken up with Philippine 
and Cuban affairs. It has largely increased the 
work of the Division of Insular Affairs in the 
War Department, to whom Senators and Repre- 
sentatives apply for particular information, and 
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from which the House and Senate, by resolu- 
tion, frequently demand information touching 
particular phases of the military and civil gov- 
ernments in the islands. This information can- 
not be delayed, and no matter how important 
may be the actual current business of the de- 
partment, it must give way to the demands of a 
congressional resolution. The files of Congress 
contain scores of reports on all manner of sub- 
jects, and from small pamphlets up to thousand- 
page volumes upon different phases of our in- 
sular possessions, all based on facts collated and 
prepared in the Division of Insular Affairs. 
Another important feature of the Insular Di- 
vision is that relating to education in the Philip- 
pines. While the system has been gradually 
worked out by the men placed in charge of 
Philippine education at Manila, yet before the 
machinery could be put in operation, all the plans 
had to be considered in the War Department, 
and the subject of supplying the needs of the 
superintendent in Manila had to be considered 
and carried out. Just now the division is com- 
pleting the task of sending 1,000 teachers from 
the United States to the Philippine Islands. It 
was necessary to secure none but those who were 
mentally, morally, and physically qualified to 
carry on the work. The Division of Insular Af- 
fairs opened up correspondence with all the col- 
leges and normal schools of the country, and se- 
cured through them this vast body of educators 
to go to the Philippine Islands and engage in the 
work of educating a strange people speaking a 
strange language. The correspondence did not 
end with the colleges, but the department was 
flooded with thousands and thousands of applica- 
tions from those who desired to go to the Philip- 
pines, and who might have possessed the neces- 
sary qualifications for teachers, but of whom the 
department knew little personally. All this cor- 
respondence had to be attended to, and it is a 
rather remarkable fact that for a long time five- 
sixths of the letters coming into the War Depart- 
ment were destined for the Division of Insular 
Affairs, and related not only to the subject of 
schools and teachers, but also to all manner of 
subjects that have been brought to public atten- 
tion by the acquisition of the Spanish islands. 
The arrangements for the transportation of these 
teachers also had to be made through the division. 
Before the Spanish War the business of the 
Secretary of War consisted largely of routine 
matters connected with a small army of 25,000 
men, all within the United States, and with little 
to do except suppress an occasional Indian up- 
rising. Now, with an army of 75,000 men, 
40,000 of whom are in the Philippine Islands, 
5,000 in Cuba, small detachments in Porto Rico 
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and Alaska, and the remainder stationed in the 
United States, the administration of the War 
Department becomes a gigantic undertaking ; 
and added to this is the delicate and difficult 
government of the Philippine Islands and Cuba. 
The management of military affairs, pure and 
simple, are of small moment compared to the 
problems presented by the government of Cuba 
and the establishment of a government and sup- 
pression of the insurrection in the Philippines. 
There the Secretary of War is dealing with a 
strange people, unfamiliar with our laws and 
customs, and having little knowledge of what 
American liberty means. In many cases the ig- 
norance of American ways is mixed with inher- 
ent antipathy to any government whatsoever, and 
particularly, in many cases, is treachery encour- 
aged by tradition and former ill-treatment. All 
of these problems have fallen to Secretary Root, 
who must finally pass upon them before they 
reach the President, who is the sole court of final 
resort in everything relating to the new posses- 
sions. Secretary Root has shown an admirable 
aptness in dealing with the many complex situa- 
tions that have arisen, and his cool, calm, and 
lawyer-like ability has enabled him. to grapple 
with every problem that has arisen. More than 
that, he has surrounded himself with capable 
men in the Division of Insular Affairs, who make 
the labor less arduous by the careful manner in 
which subjects are prepared for his action. 

The time may come when the prejudice in the 
American mind against the word ‘colony ” and 
‘‘colonial government by the republic’? may 
allow the establishment of a department of Co- 
lonial Affairs. Meanwhile, under the name of 
the Division of Insular Affairs, the Secretary of 
War is administering a colonial government. 
The success of this particular division in hand- 
ling the affairs of Cuba and the Philippines will 
no doubt induce Congress to place Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, Guam, and Tutuila, all islands in the 
seas in the Pacific and Atlantic, under this divi- 
sion, or under the Department of Insular Af- 
fairs if the word ‘‘ colonial” still continues to be 
obnoxious. At present Porto Rico is governed 
through the State Department, Hawaii under the 
Interior as a territory, Guam and Tutuila under 
the Navy Department, because these islands are 
little more than naval stations. But the insular 
tariffs, insular education, and general insular 
government are likely to be so similar in all of 
the islands that it will no doubt be found more 
practicable to place all of these insular posses- 
sions under one department, and as long as the 
military is actually necessary in the most impor- 
tant, the Philippines, probably the War Depart- 
ment will administer the insular governments. 
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Bias books that constitute literature are mainly 
of five classes: books of poetry, fiction, 
the drama, history (including biography), and 
essays (including the various kinds of criticism). 
The inclusion of history and biography in this 
classification is a little doubtful, but so considera- 
ble a proportion of historical and biographical 
works have a lasting value on account of their 
literary form that the category demands recog- 
nition. There are, of course, other categories 
which occasionally claim recognition of the same 
sort. Philosophy, for example, often ranks with 
the finest literature, as in the cases of Plato and 
Schopenhauer. Books of travel, also, frequently 
have the most marked literary quality, as may 
be illustrated by such books as Kinglake’s 
‘¢Kothen” and Palgrave’s “Arabia.” Even 
science may present its claims, for it would be 
rash to say that the writings of Tyndall and 
Huxley are not literature; and such a book as 
the ‘‘ Psychology ” of Professor James is a work 
of art almost as distinctly as it is a work of knowl- 
edge. Butin the main, literature, or belles-lettres, 
is made up of the five classes of writings above 
specified, and to them’ belong nineteen-twentieths 
of the books that give us pleasure of the esthetic 
kind, as distinguished from that which is purely 
intellectual. 
In summarizing the English literature of the 
past twelvemonth, the categories of fiction and 
history were dealt with in the last number of this 
teview. I have been asked to write something 
about the books of the remaining categories, 
which really means to give some brief account 
of the year’s production in poetry and criticism, 
for the drama is practically non-existent as 2 
distinct literary form in 
modern English. We 
have had, itis true, Mr. 
G. B. Shaw’s ‘Three 
Plays for Puritans” 
published in book form, 
and also Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford’s prose drama, 
“The Likeness of the 
Night,” but these are 
the exceptions that 
prove the rule. It is 
a curious fact that 
whereas, in any review 
of a year’s productivity 
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in the literature of France or Germany, of Italy 
or the Scandinavian countries, the drama must 
occupy a conspicuous place, it may be absolutely 
ignored in the summary of English books. 

One exception to this statement may be made 
on behalf of the poetical drama, and chiefly be- 
cause of the two tragedies of Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
which were written to be acted as well as read. 
« Herod,” the second of these dramas, comes just 
within the limits of our 
present retrospect, and 
is a work entitled to 
the most respectful con- 
sideration. English 
criticism has well-nigh 
exhausted itself, and 
American criticism has 
to a certain extent fol- 
lowed the lead, in the 
bestowal of praise upon 
the work of Mr. Phil- 
lips, and much of the 
praise isdeserved. But 
a calm review of the 
two tragedies in ques- 
tion reveals nothing 
more than the fact that 
their author has carried on the old dignified 
tradition of English dramatic verse; he has 
done the kind of thing that has been done 
many times before, and done far more nobly in 
our own time by Tennyson, Swinburne, and 
Browning.. And even Mr. Phillips is more truly 
himself, more distinctly a poetical force, when he 
writes non-dramatic verse. Such poems as “ Mar- 
pessa” and ‘¢The Woman with the Dead Soul” 
reach a higher level of beauty than ‘‘ Paolo and 
Francesca”’ or ‘‘ Herod.” In connection with 
the work of Mr. Phillips we may say a word 
about the dramatic poetry of Mr W. B. Yeats, 
impelled thereto by the vivid impression received 
last spring from a stage performance of his “ Land 
of Heart’s Desire.” The American stage has of- 
fered nothing, perhaps, during the past season 
more entirely delightful than the special per- 
formance of this one-act dramatic poem. Another 
poem of the same mold, “The Shadowy Waters,” 
is among the books of the year, and, while we 
could hardly imagine it played upon any stage, 
its delicate and elusive beauty makes of it a 
memorable thing. 
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While English criticism has been making much 
of Mr. Phillips, and proclaiming in him the ad- 
vent of a new poet, American criticism has been 
slowly discovering that a new poet has appeared 
on this side of the Atlantic. ‘The ‘«¢ Poems” and 
“The Masque of Judgment” of Mr. William 
Vaughn Moody have both appeared within the 
last twelvemonth, and their appearance con- 
stitutes the most important event of the year for 
our American literature. I might say of many 
years without danger of exaggeration,’ for Mr. 
Moody has struck so high and pure a note of 
song that to find its equal we must go back to 
the New England masters. Among our later 
poets, I should classify Mr. Moody: with E. R. 
Sill and Professor Woodberty, as similar in tem- 
perament, as possessed of the same high serious- 
ness of aim, and as moved by the same democratic 
impulse. But I should hesitate to say that either 
of these men had written as fine a poem as Mr. 
Moody’s ‘‘ Ode in Time of Hesitation,” and I am 
quite sure that neither of them, nor any other 
among our younger men, has done anything 
equaling ‘The Masque of Judgment.” This 


symbolical and allegorical, but intensely human, 
drama challenges comparison with the greater 
achievements of English poetry ; it may suffer 
by the juxtaposition, but it must bear this com- 
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parison or none at all. Although quotations 
have properly no place in such a summary as thie 
present, I must find room for one extract—for 
this wonderful apostrophe to mankind : 


*O Dreamer! 

Goer down 

Unto untraveled seas in 
untried ships! 

O crusher of the unim- 
agined grape 

On unconceived lips! 

O player upon a lordly 
instrument 

No man or god hath had 
in mind toinvent; 

O cunning how to shape 
Effulgent Heaven and 
scoop out bitter Hell 
from the little shine and 

saltness of a tear; 
Sieger and harrier, e 
Beyond the moon,of thine 
own builded town, 
Each morning won, each 
eve impregnable, 
Each noon evanished 
sheer!” 


O Desirer! 


MR. ARTHUR S. HARDY. 
I should not know where else in recent poetry 
to look for the match to these verses, or to the 
entire work, with its melodious and sympathetic 
portrayal of ‘life's wild and various bloom”? of 
passion and aspiration, of alternating.defeat and 
victory, of the commingling of sense and spirit 
that makes of our existence so confused a web of 
self-contradictions, yet somehow suggests a har- 
mony of design that must be apparent to the 
transcendental vision. 

The late Richard Hovey was a poet of prom- 
ise, although he never quite succeeded in clear- 
ing the cobwebs from his art. Some of his last 
pieces are published in the ‘Last Songs from 
Vagabondia,” written, like two earlier volumes, 
in collaboration with Mr. Bliss Carman. Of the 
Canadian group of poets, Mr. Carman has been 
silent, save for his share in the volume just men- 
tioned, and Mr. C. G. D. Roberts has been silent 
altogether. But Mr. John Stuart Thomson, in 
‘¢A Day’s Song,” has given us some beautiful 
verse, with not a little of the inspiration of Keats. 
And Dr. W. H. Drummond, whose narrative 
poems of the Canadian habitant have been so de- 
servedly popular, has just issued another collec- 
tion, with the title ‘¢ Johnnie Courteau and Other 
Poems.” Mr. Arthur 8. Hardy’s exquisiie tal- 
ent does not frequently come to flower, but it 
has blossomed this year in a thin volume of well- 
nigh flawless lyrics called ‘*Songs of Two.” 
Mr. Lloyd Mifflin has published ‘‘ The Fields of 
Dawn,” a new collection of sonnets in which his 
conscientious workmanship is again displayed. 
The moods of the soul beset by religious question- 
ings are finely illustrated by Mr. Sidney Royse 
Lysaght’s ‘‘ Poems of the Unknown Way.” A 
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half-dozen volumes of verse tuat at least deserve 
mention are ‘‘ The Dead Calypso,” by Mr. Louis 
A. Robertson ; ‘‘The Lutes of Morn,” by Mr. 
Clinton Scollard; ‘*The Sphinx and Other 
Poems,’”’ by Mr. W. H. Hudson; ‘‘ Ad Astra,” 
by Mr. Alexander Blair Thaw; ‘‘In Scipio's 
Garden and Other Poems,” by Mr. Samuel Val- 
entine Cole, and ‘¢ Weeds by the Wall,” by Mr. 
Madison Cawein. Youth and age in our women 
poets are illustrated by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s 
‘« Afterglow’ and Miss Josephine Preston Pea- 
body’s ‘‘ Fortune and Men’s Eyes.” The latter 
book is a one-act drama in which the chief fig- 
ures are the ‘‘dark lady,” one «« W. H.,” and a 
player whose identity may readily be surmised. 
Perhaps mention should also be made of ‘‘ The 
Rose of Dawn,” an idyl of the South Sea islands, 
by Miss Helen Hay. No volumes have been 
published by our older poets, Mr. Stoddard, Mr. 
Aldrich, and Mr. Stedman, although the latter 
has written a dignified ode for the bicentennial 
celebration of Yale University. 

The English poetry of the year offers only one 
really notable book, ‘‘A Reading of Life,” by 
Mr. George Meredith. That Mr. Meredith is a 
poet of a high order is not to he doubted for a 
moment ; that through sheer perversity he just 
misses being a poet of the first rank seems to me 
almost equally’ indubitable. His mental equip- 
ment is quite comparable, and his actual per- 
formance is not far from comparable with that 
of Robert Browning ; but he allows himself the 
license of grotesque ut- 
terance and the almost 
mathematical conden- 
sation of thought to an 
extent that must ever 
work to deprive him of 
general vogue, even 
with the cultivated 
public of readers. 
Probably he would 
care little for such 
vogue, and may well 
be content with the ad- 
miration and affection 
of the few who have 
the courage to track his thought to its lair and, 
with laborious effort, unveil the real beauty and 
strength that are the core of his expression. ‘(A 
Reading of Life” is not as forbidding as some of 
Mr. Meredith’s earlier volumes, but both perse- 
verance and devotion are needed to penetrate the 
cryptic meaning of its details. The general 
theme of the book is clear enough. It is the 
choice that life offers us between the service of 
Artemis and Aphrodite—the allurements of the 
spiritual and the sensual in our nature. 
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** Not either points for us the way of flame. 
From him predestined mightier it came; 
His task to hold them both in breast, and yield 
Their dues to each, and of their war be field.” 


This is the substance of Mr. Meredith’s deepest 
meditations upon the conduct of life. It is the 
ideal of upright, temperate, balanced manhood, 
recognizing the claims of both sense and spirit, 
alike avoiding the snare of the licentious and the 
ascetic. 

Among the remaining volumes of verse that 
have come to us from the other side of the At- 
lantic a high place must be given to ‘Cithara 
Mea,” by Father P. A. Sheehan. Technically, 
the poems in this volume are faulty, but they 
have enough and to spare of the stuff of poetry, 
and give wonderfully effective expression to those 
moods of rapture and exaltation which are the 
very essence of religion. Two volumes of varied 
and graceful verse that should be mentioned here 
are the ‘‘Town and Country Poems” of Mr. 
Arthur E. J. Legge, and ‘Translations and 
Other Verses,” by Mr. C. K. Pooler. The latter 
volume, particularly, displays remarkable versa- 
tility. Still other volumes of English verse are 
Mr. Herbert Trench’s ‘‘ Deirdre Wed and Other 
Poems,” Dr. Richard Garnett’s ‘‘ The Queen and 
Other Poems,” and Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s ‘‘ The 
Queen’s Chronicler.” This summary of the year’s 
poetry may be closed with a word about two 
writers who are popularly supposed to be famous 
poets, yet to whom the critic finds it difficult to 
accord that title. Both Sir Lewis Morris and 
Sir Edwin Arnold have written much verse, and 
both bear the names of really great poets. But 
the similarity does not extend beyond the names. 
Neither the ‘‘ Harvest-Tide” of the former nor 
the ‘‘ Voyage of Ithobal” of the latter, both re- 
cently published, can be considered poetry in any 
high sense, although ‘*The Voyage of Ithobal,’’ 
at least, makes interesting reading on account of 
its picturesque theme, which is that of the re- 
puted voyage of the Phoenicians around the 
African continent. 

Turning now from poetry to literary criticism 
and essay-writing, the most important produc- 
tion of the twelvemonth in this country is Prof. 
Barrett Wendell’s «‘ Literary History of Amer- 
ica,” which appeared just a year ago. The series 
of books for which this history was written calls 
for a broader treatment than is customary in 
works of literary history, and aims to illustrate 
the whole development of the higher intellectual 
life of the nations concerned. Professor Wen- 
dell’s work meets this requirement most admira- 
bly, and is distinctly the best treatment of our 
literary past that has thus far been made. It has 
been the subject of much controversy, and has 
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been most unfairly 
treated by some of the 
writers who have taken 
it up for discussion. 
Two charges, in partic- 
ular, have been brought 
against it—the charge 
of provincialism and 
the charge of social 
prejudice. I cannot see 
that either of these 
charges is justified by 
the author’s treatment. 
The accusation of pro- 
vincialism means noth- 
ing more than that the 
writers of the New England group are given 
the most conspicuous place in the history, and 
it is quite proper that they should be thus dis- 
tinguished. ‘There are at present highly prom- 
ising literary developments in other sections of 
the country, but Professor Wendell’s plan ex- 
cluded living writers, and the perspective of 
his work seems substantially just. The charge 
of social or aristocratic prejudice means noth- 
ing more than a recognition of the fact that 
the author took into account the entire en- 
vironment of the authors under discussion—as 
the scope of his work required —and did not 
hesitate to consider a man’s birth and breeding 
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among the elements that went to determine his 


literary character. Some of his individual judg- 
ments may be fairly open to criticism, but in the 
main his work offers a conservative and scholarly 
reckoning of our national literary assets. It is 
characterized by a breeziness of manner that 
makes it unusually stimulating and suggestive 
reading. It has for its fundamental thesis the 
proposition that our early literature retained 
Elizabethan characteristics long after they had 
disappeared from the literature of the mother 
country, and that even our later literature ex- 
hibits frequent reversions to the English man- 
ners of an earlier age. This proposition, which 
was put forth long before Professor Wendell took 
it up,is so developed by him that it becomes per- 
haps the most fruitful principle for our guidance 
in the study of American literature. 

Prof. Brander Matthews is one of the most in- 
teresting of our critics and essayists, and the 
question of the soundness or unsoundness of 
his opinions does not greatly affect the interest 
of their presentation. He has published two 
volumes of essays during the year. ‘The His- 
torical Novel and Other Essays” is a collection 
of miscellaneous literary papers that for the 
most part commend themselves to the judicious. 
‘Parts of Speech” is a collection of papers upon 


such subjects as diction, usage, and orthography, 


which are often as wrongheaded as they are in- 


geniously persuasive. It is a pity to see an acute 
literary faculty perverted to the defense of the 
split infinitive and the monstrosities of phonetic 
reform. Among other volumes of essays pul)- 
lished during the year, mention should be made 
of ‘Italian Influences” and ‘¢ Selected Essays,” 
two posthumous volumes by Eugene Schuyler ; 
‘¢ Masters of French Literature,” by Prof. George 
McLean Harper; and “ American Orators and 
Oratory,” by Col. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son—the latter a course of lectures made into 
a book. 

Studies of literary history upon a larger scale 
than that of the essayist have not been wanting 
during the year. If we include in this category 
‘‘The Great Epie of India,” by Prof. E. W. 
Hopkins, it must stand at the head of the list. 
But its inclusion here is somewhat doubtful, for 
it is essentially a work of scholarship rather than 
of fine writing. Something similar must be said 
of Mr. Osborn Taylor’s ‘‘'The Classical Heritage 
of the Middle Ages,” an important study of a 
neglected period in the history of European cul- 
ture. The Rev. C. A. Dinsmore, in ‘‘ The Teach- 
ings of Dante,” deals with the great poet from 
the standpoint of modern religious thought, and 
brings both penetration and sympathy to his task. 
Mr. Daniel D. Addison has written of ‘The 

Clergy in American 
f Life and Letters” for 





a series of books which 
aims to exhibit the his- 
tory of American lit- 
erature in longitudinal 
sections. Mr. W. H. 
Hudson is the author 
of a readable account 
of the life and works 
of Sir Walter Scott. 
The late James L. On- 
derdonk, in his ‘ His- 
tory of American 
Verse,’ covered the en- 
tire subject on a mod- 
erate scale, giving special attention to the curious 
but not inspired poetry of Puritan and pre-Revo- 
lutionary times. This book is one of the most 
interesting publications of the year. 

One American book of recent publication al- 
most defies classification, unless we take a view 
wide enough to embrace such writers as Thoreau 
and Warner. It is a very charming book indeed, 
and is called «« A Journey to Nature.” Its chap- 
ters first appeared in the New York Evening Post, 
where they attracted much favorable attention, 
and set many readers inquiring into the identity 
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THE POETRY AND CRITICISM OF Igor. 


of the “J. P. M.” who signed them. Their 
readers in this stage of publication enjoyed much 
the same sort of sensations that must have been 
felt by readers of ‘¢My Summer in a Garden” 
when its chapters appeared in the Hartford Cou- 
rant, or even by readers of the London Magazine 
when the ‘‘ Essays of Elia’? took them by sur- 
prise. Afterward, the chapters made a book, 
and the author was 
declared to be Mr. 
J. P. Mowbray. 
Taken as a whole, 
«A Journey to Na- 
ture” is seen to be 
a sort of story, al- 
though this was 
hardly realized by 
those who read it 
from week to week. 
Certainly, it is not 
the story that 
charms us so much 
as the philosophy of 
life, the wide liter- 
ary allusiveness, and the brilliant (if slightly 
sophisticated) style of the book. Few books of 
the past year stand as good a chance of being 
read, and held in the affection of readers, ten or 
twenty years from now. 

Among English works of literary criticism, 
the chief place in the year’s output must be given 
to Prof. W. J. Courthope’s Oxford lectures en- 
titled «‘Life in Poetry: Law in Taste,” and to 
the first volume of Prof. George Saintsbury’s 
largely planned ‘‘ History of Criticism and Lit- 
erary Taste in Europe.” The latter work is the 
first of three projected volumes, and deals only 
with the criticism of the classical and medieval 
periods. It is a work of solid scholarship, and 
the product of immense industry in reading the 
necessary material; but some of its judgments 
will be sharply questioned, and its style has all 
of the irritating mannerisms that we have come 
to expect in Mr. Saintsbury’s writing. Professor 
Courthope’s volume, which represents five years 
of lecturing, is a dignified production, written in 
the most admirable of academic English, and 
dealing with the very fundamentals of esthetic 
criticism. The writer is of those who believe in 
the authority of criticism, and his broad training 
makes him of those who speak with authority 
upon literary art. A third work which may 
fairly be ranked with the above two is Prof. 
Edward Dowden’s ‘Puritan and Anglican.” 
At first glance, this book seems to be merely a 
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collection of essays upon such writers as Hooker, 
Browne, Vaughan, Milton, and others, but it is 
really more than that, for it proves to be a pro- 
found study of the contrasted tempers of Puritan 
and Churchman in the seventeenth century, and 
the separate essays are all written with this 
essential purpose in view. Considered itself 
as literature, this book takes a higher rank 
than either of the others with which it is here 
grouped. 

Among collections of miscellaneous literary 
essays from across the sea, three volumes occupy 
a particularly prominent position. The ‘‘ Ephe- 
mera Critica” of Mr. J. Churton Collins are 
essays that often take the form of tirades, and 
more than once suggest the ‘‘ physician, heal 
thyself’’ prescription, but their learning, vigor, 
and general soundness of judgment are undeni- 
able. Mr. Collins is deservedly indignant at the 
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current university teaching of literature, and 
what he says on this subject should have a wide 
hearing. The ‘‘ Men and Letters” of Mr. Her- 
bert Paul are essays that have a certain hard 
brilliancy suggestive of Macaulay, whose manner 
the author emulates. The volume into which 
Mr. Frederic Harrison has collected his Ameri- 
can addresses of the present year needs no fur- 
ther recommendation than the name of its au- 
thor. In closing this review, a word may be 
spared for two anonymously published books— 
‘¢ An Englishwoman’s Love Letters ” and << Eliz- 
abeth and Her German Garden ’’—which proved 
among the most popular of the year, and which 
furthermore occasioned a whole train of the para- 
sitical books—imitations, parodies, and the like 
—which are apt to follow a marked literary suc- 
cess of almost any kind. 
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years to come 


liamentary party. 

British politics, no 
man has already 
achieved so com- 
manding a position. 
This will be ob- 
vious to any one 
who will take the 
trouble to run over 
the list of the half- 
dozen men who in 
the next twenty 
years seem likely 
to be the makers 
of history at West- 
minster. There is, 
for instance, Mr. 
Winston Spencer 
Churchill, heir to 
the genius and per- 
haps to the position 
of his father; Mr. 
Lloyd George, the 
brilliant and inci- 
sive leader of the 
Welsh Radicals ; 
Lord Hugh Cecil, 
who, rather than 
Lord Cranborne, 
seems destined to 
be the inheritor of 
the characteristic 
faults and qualities 
of his family ; Mr. 
George Wyndham, 
the parliamentary 
Adonis; Lord 
Grey, who stands 
alone as the only 
peer who possesses 
that zeal for social 


more natural to the Radical enthusiast ; and Mr. 
Keir Hardie, the leader of the Independent Labor 


party. 


Of all these men of the future, not one has as 
yet achieved the distinction of Mr. John Red- 
mond. For he is not only the chief of the Irish 


‘Wigeree ness among the new men upon 

whose shoulders will fall the burden in the 
the responsibilities that are drop- 
ping from the wearied hands of their elders—is 
Mr. John Redmond, the leader of the Irish Par- 


PARTY. 


Commons at the present day. 
he occupies a place in the British constitution 
only second in importance to that of the prime 
Among the coming men of minister. It is true that at present national 
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National party,—he is the leader of the only ef- 
fective opposition that exists in the House of 


In that position 


prejudices some- 
what obscure the 
truth from the Eng- 
lish andScotch. But 
in the House of 
Commonsthe mem- 
bers, last session, 
began to realize 
where their power 
lies, and repeated- 
ly, in the course of 
the debates, Mr. 
Balfour referred to 
Mr. Redmond as if 
he, and not Sir 
Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, were 
the real leader of 
his majesty’s op- 
position. Therein 
Mr. Balfour paid 
homage to facts. 
Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, 
who is titularly 
leader of the op- 
position, has so 
much to do in en- 
deavoring to com- 
posethe internecine 
difficulties of the 
small butdistracted 
party which nomi- 
nally follows his 
lead that he has 
neither the energy, 
nor the time, nor 
the mind to spare 
for the perform- 


reform which would seem ance of the normal duties of his post. The first 





duty of an opposition is to oppose. The first duty of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is to prevent open 
feuds between the Asquiths and the Greys, who 
believe in Milner, and the majority of his party, 
who have not yet apostatized from their tradi- 
tional faith in peace, liberty, and self-govern- 
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ment. The forlorn and hopeless plight of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was never so pite- 
ously displayed as when the vote was moved for 
the reduction of Mr. Chamberlain’s salary at the 
close of last session. The task of raising what 
should have been the closing debate, leading up 
to the strongest division of the session, was in- 
trusted to the Master of Elibank, who, when the 
fateful moment came, could not be found. When 
Sir Henry looked around for his supporters, he 
found that Mr. Morley had gone down to Ha- 
warden to continue his researches in the Glad- 
stonian archives, and Sir William Harcourt was 
enjoying himself in the New Forest. What 
wonder, then, that the deserted and despairing 
leader, muttering maledictions upon his recreant 
followers, deserted the stricken field and left the 
Irish members to save the House and the party 
from the disgrace of allowing the vote to pass 
without a division. 


THE ONLY FREE AND UNFETTERED LEADER. 


As it was on that occasion, so it has been 
more or less ever since the war broke out. And 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has never felt 
himself at liberty to offer that bold, uncompro- 
mising and persistent opposition to the govern- 
ment which the country expects, and without 
which the whole system of parliamentary govern- 
ment goes into irretrievable ruin. In the midst 
of the débris of the shattered party which litters 
the Liberal benches in the House of Commons, 
we should have looked in vain for any leader- 
ship, had it not been for the presence of Mr. 
Redmond at the head of the Irish Nationalists. 
Here, at least, we have an organized, disciplined 
party, obedient to its leader, undistracted by any 
internal feuds, thoroughly united in principle, 
and capable of constant attendance at the House. 
English, Scotch, and Welsh Liberals in the con- 
stituencies, who are sick and sore at heart over 
the spectacle of paralytic impotence presented by 
the disorganized and distracted ranks of their 
own representatives, are beginning to recognize 
in Mr. Redmond the only leader of a parliamen- 
tary party in the House who, upon the great is- 
sue of the hour, represents their views and is not 
afraid of giving them free, full, and bold ex- 
pression in debate. Hence, while nominally 
only the leader of the Irish National party, Mr. 
Redmond is really the only leader of the opposi- 
tion to the government in the country. It is a 
great position for so young a man, 


MR. REDMOND’S QUALIFICATIONS AS A LEADER. 


Mr. John Redmond is the first Irish leader 
who has given the world any token of the pos- 
session of the qualities which made Mr. Parnell 
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so famous. It is true that his position is largely 
due to Mr. Dillon. The work of solidifying the 
party after it was shattered by the great explo- 
sion consequent upon the fall of Mr. Parnell fell 
on the shoulders of John Dillon, who spent some 
of the best years of his life in weariless, thank- 
less efforts to reéstablish the unity of the Irish 
National party. Mr. Redmond himself did not 
contribute much to the work of reconciliation 
and consolidation. As the leader of the small 
gro@p who called themselves Parnellites and 
spent their energies in paralyzing the party 
which Mr. Parnell formerly led, he gave little 
token of the possession of those qualities that 
last session commanded the universal respect of 
the House. But he is fortunate in having, in 
Mr. Dillon, a colleague who was in other days 
sufficiently self-sacrificing to allow no personal 
feelings to stand in the way of attaining the 
great object which he had set before him. After 
long years of almost heart-breaking struggle, he 
saw the desire of his heart. When ‘Tiger 
Tim ’’ was read out of the party with bell, book, 
and candle, the Irish parliamentarians became 
once more a fighting unit. Mr. Redmond then 
being called to supreme command, displayed 
qualities with which he had hitherto not been 
credited. [His readiness in debate, his self-con- 
trol, his keen appreciation of the vital points in 
parliamentary strategy, speedily made him a 
power in the House of Commons. tOne of the 
greatest of our imperial statesmen, who watches 
the proceedings in the parliamentary arena from 
the distant post in which he is serving the em- 
pire, declared last month that, in his opinion, 
Mr. Redmond was the ablest parliamentarian i» 
the present House of Cofhmons. “Mr. Redmond 
is a politician first, a politician second, and a 
politician third. As an individual entity, he is 
almost unknown to any except his intimates. 
But he has brought keen intelligence to the study 
of the science of politics. He has given his 
mind to it, and spent days and nights in acquir- 
ing knowledge of all the niceties and rules of 
parliamentary procedure. { He is embarrassed by 
no fear of mutinies in his rear, and he is con- 
scious of being armed with the mandate of the 
Irish race. As a speaker, he is effective, fluent, 
and eloquent. If sometimes he may appear to 
forget himself, as he did when he made the cele- 
brated declaration concerning his desire for the 
victory of the Boers, of which Mr. Chamberlain 
made such capital at Blenheim, that will do him_. 
no harm in the long run. The party which he 
leads, and the allies upon whom alone he can 
reckon in the future in this country, will count 
that declaration to him for righteousness. The 
great Whigs of last century said much the same 
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kind of thing about our revolted American col- 
onists, and men will remember in time to come 
this declaration of Mr. Redmond as they now 
quote the outspoken utterance of Chatham. 


A CONTRAST WITH MR. DILLON. 


Of the two men who stand foremost in the Irish 
Parliamentary party, Mr. Dillon is much better 
known and loved in England than Mr. Redmond. 
Mr. Redmond, indeed, has his spurs still to win 
with the English masses, whereas John Dillon is 
a name to conjure with among all who esteem 
great public spirit, unselfish devotion, and lofty 
idealism. It has been in the House of Commons 
rather than on the English platform that Mr. 
Redmond has made his mark. He is now about 
to embark upon one of those enterprises which 
often make or mar the portrait of an Irish leader. 
He is on his way, for the first time, to the greater 
Ireland which, lies beyond the seas. Mr. Michael 
Davitt, who preceded him for some months and 
is acting as a kind of pioneer, has done his ut- 
most to make smooth the paths before his chief. 
There is little doubt as to the fervor of the recep- 
tion with which Mr. Redmond will be welcomed 
by all excepting the extreme advocates of revolu- 
tionary violence. This is, however, as it should 
be. Mr. Redmond represents the party which 
seeks to obtain the rights of Ireland by constitu- 
tional means, and those who despair of doing any 
good by any such means naturally will give him 
a cold shoulder. They might, indeed, be more 
generous, and express their sympathy with a 
fellow-Irishman who is leading what they regard 
as a forlorn hope foredoomed to failure ; but that 
is a matter which they will settle with their own 
consciences. As for Mr. Redmond, his course is 
plain. He appeals to Irishmen, whatever their 
views may be concerning the methods by which 
they wish to secure for Ireland the right of self- 
government. It is possible that it might even be 
difficult for Mr. Redmond at the present moment 
if the fiery irreconcilables of the Clan-na-Gael 
were not conspicuously to give him the cold 
shoulder. The American public is at present in 
no mood to give countenance to the party of 
anarchy. The crime of Czolgosz is too recent for 
Mr. Redmond to find it expedient to rub shoulders 
with a party of the dagger and of dynamite. His 
strength lies, not with these violent and despair- 
ing men, but with the millions of men of the Irish 
race, God-fearing, law-abiding, industrious citi- 
zens of the great republic, whose cities are very 
largely in their hands. Mr. Redmond has won 
the respect, esteem, and personal friendship of 
many leading Americans; among others, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself. But this he did when 
he was only one of the chiefs of a faction. He 


will probably command a much greater success 
now that he goes to America as the accredited 
leader of the united Irish Nationalists. 


HIS IDEAS UP-TO-DATE. 


Immediately before sailing for America, Mr. 
Redmond, addressing a mass meeting at Mary- 
borough, Queen’s County (October 20), made 
the following significant declaration : 


His guiding principle in life was perfectly simple. 
He had no faith in any English political party or in 
English benevolence toward Ireland, or in the possibil- 
ity of any class of the population getting justice in the 
smallest particular from mere reason or argument or 
persuasion. His policy was to make English govern- 
ment in Ireland difficult and dangerous. If the people 
wanted any installment of justice, they must make 
themselves a trouble and a danger to the government. 


It is a humiliating confession for an English- 
man to make, but Magna est veritas, etc., and 
Mr. Redmond is right. The English rulers of 
Ireland might have sat as the original model for 
the victim of the importunate widow in the par- 
able. It is only by making themselves a nui- 
sance the Irish can compel a hearing for their 
grievances. It is all wrong, no doubt. But the 
original wrongness is in the fact that the Irish 
have to ask our leave before they can get any- 
thing done. Under the system which prevails 
in all other parts of the empire, they would be 
free to do what they needed to have done with- 
out asking our permission. 

I submitted to Mr. Redmond, just before he 
started for America, a series of interrogatories 
to which he was good enough to reply in writing. 
His memoranda were necessarily brief, but 
they were clear enough to enable me to construct 
the following statement, which will be read 
with interest both in the United Kingdom and 
in the United States : 

I am going to America for the purpose of explaining 
to our people the reunion now happily effected in Ire- 
land of all sections of the Nationalists. I shall set 
forth the prospects of the Irish cause, and ask them to 
give substantial support to the United Irish League. 

My covrse is not completely mapped out. New 
York, Boston, and Chicago are the only cities for 
which definite fixtures are made as yet. But when I 
land I have no doubt that I shall find a pretty compre- 
hensive programme all complete. I shall remain in the 
States till December 11, when I shall return by the 
Oceanic. 

My attitude in relation to the Irish physical force 
societies, which have refused to welcome me to Amer- 
ica, is clear and obvious. I have no quarrel with any 
man who honestly thinks his way of freeing Ireland 
the best, and something akin to despair of constitu- 
tional methods is quite natural. I, however, do not 
despair. 

On the contrary, I think what we have already 
achieved justifies every confidence that we shall reach 
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our end by the constitutional road. Next session we 
shall repeat the tactics which answered so well last 
session, and in the end you will see Home Rule will 
come of itself. 

Our party is the best disciplined and most united in 
Parliament. My personal relations are most cordial 
with all its members. On questions of policy I am 
in complete agreement with John Dillon, William 
O’Brien, and Mr. Blake. 

The Liberal party is hopelessly shattered by differ- 
ences of opinion as to the war. What I expect to see is 
a definite and formal split between the true Liberals and 
the Liberal Jingoes. This will, of course, still further 
weaken the argument sometimes used in favor of our 
tying ourselves up with the Liberals. The true course 
is to avoid any entangling alliance with any English 
party. In election time, each case will be decided upon 
its merits. No English or Scotch party can count upon 
the Irish vote as part of its assets. The Irish vote will 
always be cast just as it suits the interests of Ireland. 

I do not expect that Ireland will receive Home Rule 
from the hands of a Liberal government. To begin 
with, I don’t see any prospect of the formation of any 
such government fora long time to come. Of the two, 
Home Rule is more likely to come first. I expect that 
it will come by agreement, as local government came. 
Two years before the local government act was passed, 
who expected it? It looked as far off as Home Rule 
does to-day. It was a half-way house to Home Rule. 
No one can now say that the Irish are incapable of gov- 
erning themselves. 

I shall plead for the Boers wherever I go in America, 
not as a mere adjunct of the Irish question; I shall 
plead their case on its merits. We fought their battle 
in the House last session, and I am convinced that our 
persistent criticisms were of enormous value. The cause 
of the independence of nationalities is dear to the hearts 
of Irishmen all over the world. So detested is the war 
of extermination which is being waged in South Africa 
that recruiting for the British army has almost ceased 
in Ireland. For the work of burning the farmsteads of 
the Boers, no Irish will apply. Next session we shall 
probably lend a hand to the task of exposing the 
scandalous abuses, jobs, and blunders which have dis- 
tinguished the prosecution of the war, when our attack 
is likely to be even more effective than our exposure of 
the atrocities which have been committed on the Boers. 

I look forward with hope to the future of President 
Roosevelt. He is a strong man, thoroughly American, 
with no absurd Anglomania about him. He is a true 
friend of Irish freedom, and proud of the Irish blood 
which flows in his veins. 

Finally, Iam a member of the Gaelic League. My 
children are learning Irish. I am with the movement 
heart and soul. 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF A PERSONAL FRIEND. 


The facts of Mr. Redmond’s history are only 
very briefly summarized in ‘¢Who’s Who.” He 
was born in 1851; son of the late W. A. 
Redmond, M.P. for Ballytrent ; he married, in 
1883, Johanna, daughter of the late J. Dalton, 
Esq.; educated at Trinity College, Dublin ; bar- 
rister, Gray’s Inn, 1886 ; Irish barrister, 1887 ; 
M.P. for New Ross, 1881-85 ; for New Wex- 
ford, 1885-91; and has represented Waterford 


ever since 1891. Such is the brief record in 
‘¢Who’s Who.” As I have only had the privi- 
lege of meeting Mr. Redmond on two occasions, 
I have but little to say that is hased on personal 
acquaintance. Iam glad, therefore, to be able 
to supplement my own impressions by the follow- 
ing stray notes from my friend, Mr. W. M. 
Crook, who writes as follows : 


I first made John Redmond’s acquaintance some six- 
teen or eighteen years ago when we were law students 
together at the King’s Inns in Dublin. It will surprise 
most people to learn that my earliest impression of him 
is as a temperance reformer. The Irish National move- 
ment has always been closely associated with the drink 
traffic, and in the atmosphere of an Irish Protestant 
home the two are closely connected in thought. It is 
impossible to convey to any one not brought up in that 
atmosphere how strict is the caste system that prevails 
in Ireland. There is nothing like it in England ; noth- 
ing like it anywhere in the empire except in India. It 
was the fact that Mr. Redmond was almost a total ab- 
stainer that first brought us together. The meeting 
was in this wise : 

It was the custom for the students at King’s Inns to 
dine in messes of six. A fixed quantity of wine per 
head was allowed to each table, and thirsty students, of 
whom there were a few, always sought diligently for 
totally abstaining acquaintances to join their mess. As 
I did not drink wine, I found myself in great demand, 
and on one occasion the same mess captured John Red- 
mond also. As he never took more than half a glass of 
wine at dinner, this lucky table regarded itself as hav- 
ing six bottles of wine for four persons—and I had the 
privilege of being introduced to Mr. Redmond. 


HIS LOYALTY TO FRIENDS AND COUNTRY. 


One of the qualities that has brought Mr. Redmond 
to his present position is the fact that he is a loyal friend. 
One day, during the general election of 1886, I went into 
the Irish headquarters in London, then located in Palace 
Chambers, Westminster Bridge Road, to see Mr. J. J. 
Clancy, M.P., about a meeting I was to address that 
evening. John Redmond was there. ‘Look here,” he 
said to me, ‘‘you are the very man I want. George 
Russell has a meeting this evening at Fulham. Very 
reluctantly I was compelled to fight against him last 
year. I want to do everything I can to help him get in 
this year. It is quite impossible for me to speak for him 
to-night. You have only one meeting. I want you to 
go.” Iwent. Mr. Russell, whom I did not then know, 
was unable, through indisposition, to be present. His 
place was taken by his father, a noble specimen of the 
stately, courteous English aristocrat. AsI chatted to 
that splendid old man, the soul of chivalry and honor, I 
realized why John Redmond was so anxious for the 
son’s success, The Irish leader is a supreme judge of 
men. 

John Redmond’s capacity for loyalty to his friends is 
only second to his loyalty to his country. An incident 
that occurred last session illustrates both character- 
istics. It was a very busy session for the Irish party. 
Four days a week the Irish leader was in the House for 
twelve hours at least, from noon to midnight. Natural- 
ly, his Wednesday evenings were precious. One of the 
Irish organizations in the metropolis had asked me to 
lecture for them, and they asked John Redmond to 
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preside. No other leader of a party in the House of 
Commons worked so hard; none other would have 
come. But John Redmond came. The subject was 
“ Treland’s Contribution to Civilization.” Mr. Redmond, 
who seemed rather wearied, spoke only a few minutes. 
But in that brief space he revealed his passionate ad- 
miration for the great dead past of the race of which he 
is the world-wide figurehead, the uncrowned king. 
There was no note of apology—only burning pride—in 
what John Redmond had to say of the civilizing move- 
ment which covered western Europe with seats of learn- 
ing, and which has bequeathed to after generations 
artistic monuments like the matchless Book of Kells. 
He closed with a few words of hearty appreciation for 
the work the young men are doing to-day in the Gaelic 
League. For John Redmond always appeals to young 
men, alike to the cultured youth of Oxford and the 
more fiery spirits of Mayo or Chicago. 
HIS IMPERIALISM. 


When I first met Mr. Redmond I was more or less 
of a Separatist. He made me an Imperialist. I do not 
use that word to designate an admirer of the gorgeous 
Orientalism of Benjamin Disraeli, nor yet a follower of 
the narrowly insular policy of an uneducated Birming- 
ham tradesman. John Redmond knew the empire. 
His wife was an Australian, and even when I first met 
him he had been around the world. The great free com- 
munities—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and even 
the United States—were to him in large part Irish 
states. Irish brains and Irish blood had helped them 
to freedom and to prosperity. It was a new point of 
view for me. I do not speak with authority on this 
point, but I do say with son.e confidence, that never, 
while John Redmond is leader, will the Irish party 
consent to be deprived of their rightful share in the 
government of their empire. 

Strong Nationalist as he is, John Redmond has that 
touch of cosmopolitanism that is peculiarly Irish and 
is notably wanting in the average Englishman. A 
strictly Puritanical training has prevented me from 
becoming a frequent visitor to the theater; on one of 
the rare occasions on which I have broken through this 
rule, I went to see the ‘‘divine Sarah” play ‘ Hamlet” 
in Paris. John Redmond occupied the stall immediately 
behind me. A few days after, we met in a carriage on 
the Underground in London and discussed the perform- 
ance. No one who has heard the Irish leader quote 
Shakespeare can ever forget it. As he analyzed the 
interpretation by the greatest actress of our time of 
Shakespeare’s immortal creation, or criticised the 
nuances of the original that had been lost in the trans- 
lation, I was compelled to say to myself, ‘‘ Why, Hamlet 
is as real a person for you as is Arthur Balfour.” This 
land agitator, barrister, politician, statesman, whose 
eloquence had compelled the Mother of Parliaments to 
unwilling silence, had captivated the youth of Oxford 
and of Ireland, and on whose words vast crowds in 
three continents had hung, is a student and interpreter 
of Shakespeare greater than most of our professors of 
English literature—because he understands men. 


LOOKING AHEAD. 


Mr. Redmond spent some time, before starting 
for America, in Aughnavanagh, an old shoot- 
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There, on the top of 
the Wicklow hills, with the green flag of Ireland 
flying overhead, he has recruited energies which 
had been somewhat strained by long close attend- 


ing-box of Mr. Parnell’s. 


ance in the House of Commons. He has now 
gone across the Atlantic to appeal for the sup- 
port of the Irish who dwell in the greater Ireland 
beyond the sea. It is an interesting subject for 
speculation whether the time will ever come for 
Mr. Redmond to cross the Atlantic upon another 
mission,—to appeal for the support of the Amer- 
ican republic against the British Government. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that such a contin- 
gency may never arise. But if England were 
persistently to pursue the impolicy of arrogant 
disregard of Irish aspirations, it is at least con- 
ceivable that the Irish might some day turn their 
eyes to Washington and invoke the memory of 
the intervention on behalf of the Cubans as a 
precedent justifying their hope that the American 
Government might cast the broad shield of its 
mighty power over another island struggling, 
and rightly struggling, to be free. Those who 
care to do such things would find little difficulty 
in drawing a very instructive parallel between 
the state of the Pearl of the Antilles and the 
Emerald Isle. Before the bar of history, England 
stands condemned for a failure in Ireland only a 
few degrees less scandalous than that which stood 
to the discredit of Spain in the West Indies. 
After the report of the Financial Relations Com- 
mission, it is no longer possible for us to deny 
that the predominant partner has used his pre- 
dominance in overtaxing the impoverished nation 
which lies at his doors. While every other part 
of the empire has increased in population, the 
Irish race has dwindled, and is dwindling still. 
After a hundred years of the Union, the great 
majority of the Irish people are in bitter and 
silent discontent with our rule. The Irish vote 
in the United States is powerful. The spirit of 
expansion is strong; the memory of the swift 
and easy success which they achieved in Cuba 
dwells in the memory of the people. The rela- 
tions between the United States and the United 
Kingdom are at present, happily, close, intimate, 
and friendly. Such has not always been the case. 
Those who look furthest into the future and are 
best informed as to the stirring of imperial am- 
bitions on the part of our American kinsfolk will 
be least disposed to question the possibility that 
our relations may be strained in the distant future 
so severely as to render it by no means incon- 
ceivable that an American party should entertain 
the idea that it was acting as the instrument of a 
righteous Providence in undertaking the direct 
championship of the Irish cause. 

















A COLOSSAL INQUIRY COMPLETED. 


THE THREE-YEARS’ WORK OF THE UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION. 


BY SAMUEL M’CUNE LINDSAY. 


HE United States Industrial Commission 
was established by Congressional enact- 
ment (June 18, 1898) to serve for two years, 
but its term was subsequently extended until 
December 15, 1901. Its purpose is a twofold 
one: (1) ‘‘To investigate questions pertaining 
to immigration, to labor, to agriculture, and to 
business,” and (2) ‘¢ to report to Congress and to 
suggest such legislation as it may deem best on 
these subjects.” The law elaborated these ob- 
jects still further by saying that the commission 
‘‘shall furnish such information and suggest 
such laws as may be made a basis for uniform 
legislation by the various States of the Union, 
in order to harmonize conflicting interests and be 
equitable to the laborer, the employer, the pro- 
ducer, and the consumer.” 


I.—ORGANIZATION. 


The commission is composed of five members 
of the Senate, five members of the House of 
Representatives, appointed by the presiding offi- 
cers of those bodies, and nine other persons, 
appointed by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The methods pursued by the commission were 
suggested in the original law, as follows: ‘The 
commission shall give reasonable time for hear- 
ing, if deemed necessary, and if necessary it may 
appoint a sub-commission or suh-commissions of 
its own members to make investigation in any 
part of the United States. . . . It shall have 
the authority to send for persons and papers, and 
to administer oaths and affirmations.” 

Money necessary for the expenses of the com- 
mission, for the hiring of clerks and stenog- 
raphers, the payment of traveling expenses of 
witnesses for special investigations, and for the 
salaries of certain members, was appropriated. 
Senators and Representatives appointed on the 
commission do not receive any salary, unless the 
term of a Senator or Representative should ex- 
pire while a member of the commission. In this 
case he does not cease to be a member of the 
commission, but may serve until the expiration 
of the term for which he was appointed, and 
may draw pay from the time his term as Senator 





or Representative expired at the same salary re- 
ceived by members appointed by the President. 
The nine members appointed by the President 
are paid a salary of $3,600 each per annum. 


ORIGIN OF THE COMMISSION. 


The idea of the commission originated with 
Mr. Thomas W. Phillips, a member of Congress 
from a western district in Pennsylvania, presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ National Bank of Newcas- 
tle, and one of the largest individual producers 
of petroleum in the United States. Mr. Phillips 
was impressed with the work of the English 
Royal Commission on Labor, and his first plan 
was to provide for a labor commission to investi- 
gate the laws both of Congress and of the sev- 
eral States relating to labor ; to suggest remedial 
legislation intended to make the conditions of 
industry more uniform in the several States, and 
to remove existing causes of discontent. He 
presented a bill in the House of Representatives 
in Mr. Cleveland’s second term which passed 
both houses of Congress but was vetoed by the 
President. On December 6, 1897, the same bill 
was again presented by Congressman Grosvenor, 
of Ohio. In its consideration by Congress the 
scope of the commission was somewhat enlarged, 
and the emphasis was thrown upon the investi- 
gation of industrial conditions aifecting both cap- 
ital and labor rather than upon the labor side of 
the problem. This bill passed, and was signed 
by President McKinley on June 18, 1898. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION : SENATORS AND 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


The personnel of the commission was speedily 
provided for by the following appointments : 
Vice-President Hobart named Senators James 
H. Kyle, of South Dakota; Boies Penrose, of 
Pennsylvania; Lee Mantle, of Montana; John 
W. Daniel, of Virginia, and Stephen R. Mal- 
lory, of Florida. Speaker Reed appointed Con- 
gressmen John J. Gardner, of New Jersey ; 
William Lorimer, of Illinois ; William C. Lover- 
ing, of Massachusetts; Leonidas S. Livingston, 
of Georgia, and John C. Bell, of Colorado, as the 
five members of the House of Representatives. 
These appointments followed logically from the 
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organization of the two houses of Congress, and 
therefore presented little difficulty. Senator Kyle 
was the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, and Senators Penrose and 
Mantle were members of this committee. Sena- 
tors Daniel and Mallory had identified themselves 
with discussions of subjects in the line of the 
work of the commission. ‘The appointees repre- 
senting the House comprised the five members of 
the Joint Commission on Labor, Agriculture, and 
Capital. Mr. Gardner was also chairman of the 
standing committee of the House on labor. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTEES. 


It was more difficult to select the Presidential 
appointees, because it was recognized that the 
burden of the work would naturally fall upon the 
paid members of the commission, who were sup- 
posed to devote the major part of their time to 
its work, and also because the Congressional 
duties of the Senators and Representatives would 
probably prevent them from acting in other than 
a consulting capacity. The President construed 
the law strictly, and decided that he could ap- 
point only persons identified with business or 
labor interests. The names of many persons— 
college professors, journalists, and others—whose 
special training made them, in a sense, experts 
on many of the subjects to be considered by the 
commission, were therefore not considered eli- 
gible. The leading representatives of labor were 
either afraid of committing themselves to the 
results of an investigation that might prove hos- 
tile to labor interests or they were too much oc- 
cupied in the service of labor organizations to be 
willing to devote the necessary time to this work. 
The salary provided was too small to secure the 
services of successful and farsighted business 
men unless they could be appealed to from the 
motive of public spirit. The great business ex- 
pansion of the country made it particularly diffi- 
cult to get men of this type who would at that 
particular time be willing to curtail their private 
business activities by accepting such an appoint- 
ment. 

After counsel with many persons interested in 
the work of the commission, President McKinley 
finally appointed the following persons: A. L. 
Harris, of Ohio, former lieutenant-governor of 
that State, a Civil War veteran, a probate judge, 
previously a member of both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of Ohio, 
and a farmer by occupation at the time of his 
appointment ; Thomas W. Phillips, of Pennsyl- 
vania, a former Congressman and the author of 
the first bill proposing the commission, a pro- 
ducer of petroleum, and a banker by occupation ; 
Charles J. Harris, of North Carolina, a graduate 














of Yale College, a lawyer, and, at the time of 
his appointment, president of several industrial 
corporations ; Ellison A. Smythe, a banker and 
manufacturer, especially interested in the cotton 
mills of the South; S. N. D. North, of Massa- 
chusetts, secretary of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, editor of the publications 
of that association, and an expert on industrial 
statistics; John N. Farquhar, of New York; 
M. D. Ratchford, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America; Eugene D. Conger, of 
Michigan, director of the Grand Rapids Board 
of Trade and publisher of the Grand Rapids 
Herald, and Frank P. Sargent, of Illinois, grand 
master of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men. Mr. Sargent did not accept the appoint- 
ment, and John L. Kennedy, of Washington, 
D. C., a member of the Typographical Union, 
was appointed in his place. 


WORKING GROUPS. 


The commission as thus constituted organized 
itself with Senator Kyle as chairman, Mr. Phil- 
lips as first vice-chairman, and Mr. Gardner as 
second vice-chairman. It appointed Mr. Wil- 
liam KE. Sackett, a journalist, as secretary, and 
also at the outset organized five sub-commissions, 
each composed of five members: (1) On Agri- 
culture and Agricultural Labor, with Governor 
Harris, chairman ; (2) on Conditions of Labor 
and Capital Employed in Manufacturing and 
General Business, with Mr. Smythe, chairman ; 
(3) on Conditions of Labor and Capital Employed 
in Mining, Senator Daniel, chairman; (4) on 
Transportation, Mr. Phillips, chairman; (5) on 
Statistics, Mr. North, chairman. The commission 
also adopted certain rules of procedure, and drew 
up topical plans of inquiry in the subjects cov- 
ered by the first four sub-commissions. Both 
the rules and the plans of inquiry have necessa- 
rily been modified considerably in practice. 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL. 


The personnel of the commission has also 
changed somewhat since the date of organiza- 
tion. When Senator Mantle left Congress, in 
March, 1899, he resigned from the commission, 
and Senator Bard, of California, was appointed 
in his place. Senator Kyle died in July, 1901, 
and his place on the commission has not been 
filled. Representative Theobald Otjen, of Wis- 
consin, has taken the place of Representative 
Lovering, of Massachusetts. Representative 
Smythe, of South Carolina, resigned in the sum- 
mer of 1900, and was succeeded by Mr. D. A. 
Tompkins, of North Carolina. Mr. North, one 
of the best-equipped members of the commission, 
resigned in the summer of 1899 in order to ac- 
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cept his appointment in the Census Bureau as 
chief statistician for manufacturers, and Col. 
Albert Clark, of Boston, was appointed in his 
place. Colonel Clark was elected chairman of 
the commission in September, 1901, succeeding 
Senator Kyle. Mr. Ratchford resigned in the 
summer of 1900, to become chief of the Ohio 
State Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Charles H. 
Litchman, former grand secretary-treasurer of 
the Knights of Labor, was appointed to fill this 
vacancy. The secretary of the commission re- 
signed in September, 1900, and was succeeded 
by Dr. E. Dana Durand, formerly sociology li- 
brarian in the New York State Library, and as- 
sistant professor of administration and finance at 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. He had been 
employed by the commission in October, 1899, 
as economic expert, for the purpose of editing its 
reports and preparing digests and indexes. | 


SPECIAL WORK OF MESSRS. PHILLIPS AND 


DURAND. 


The chief work of direction, and the largest 
share of responsibility for the sustained efforts 
of the commission in its work, have rested upon 
the first vice-chairman, Mr. Thomas W. Phil- 
lips, and upon Secretary Durand. The main 
credit for the valuable work which the commis- 
sion has done may be given to these two men 
without detracting from the honest, faithful, and 
efficient service of the other members. High 
purpose, broad sympathies, and indefatigable 
perseverance in the face of many difficulties have 
characterized Mr. Phillips’ directive work, and 
have enabled the commission to secure far better 
results than might otherwise have been possible. 
Dr. Durand brought to the commission trained 
service of a high order. His skill is particularly 
noticeable in the digests of the testimony re- 
ceived, and in the reviews of the evidence pre- 
sented in the commission’s report, as well as in 
the separate reports on special topics prepared by 
the secretary of the commission or under his di- 
rection. 

This feature is a model for Government pub- 
lications, in which too often a wealth of material 
is buried too deeply for prompt reference. Dr. 
Durand’s digests of testimony give in brief the 
essential statements of each witness on a particu- 
lar subject, so that the digest can quickly be read 
through, without reference to the original testi- 
mony. At the same time, page references to the 
original testimony are inserted after each state- 
ment, so that any point can be verified or ampli- 
fied. The review of the evidence consists of the 


substance of the digest, but condensed and treat- 
ed topically without reference to the order in 
which the witnesses testified. The review also 
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gives a consensus of opinion of the witnesses as 
to the general results of the evidence presented. 
It presents this consensus without criticism, and 
without drawing any conclusions. It is simply a 
summary of the pros and cons of the severai 
questions as discussed. Footnotes indicate the 
name of the witness representing each opinion 
expressed, and refer to the place where his testi- 
mony appears. The digest, the review, and the 
testimony itself are fully indexed, and frequent 
cross-references make the whole material of each 
volume accessible for either the student or the 
practical legislator who consults its pages. Few 
of our Government publications include these im: 
portant details, and it is to be hoped that the re- 
ports of the Industrial Commission will in the 
future be followed in this respect by the compilers 
of all of our Government publications. 


II.—THE COMMISSION AT WORK. 


To make wise and practical suggestions for the 
framing of laws concerning immigration and the 
interests of labor, agriculture, and business in our 
great country is a task which requires qualities, 
not only of fidelity and of scholarship, but of 
statesmanship, insight, experience, and personal 
honor. We have reached a peculiarly critical 
period in our industrial history. With every 
opportunity opening before the capitalist, the 
farmer, and the working man, there are yet great 
social and economic forces in play which must 
also be appreciated in order that not only our 
prosperity may continue, but also our national 
ideals and standards be made to harmonize with 
our large sphere of activity. Hence, for this 
task it was practically necessary to bring together 
representatives of every phase of opinion. 

Two questions had to be solved by the com- 
mission: First, what can we find out in refer- 
ence to these interests? Second, what legisla- 
tion will remove the present evils incident to 
rapid industrial evolution? The first question 
was solved by the far-reaching and impartial in- 
quiry carried on by the commission. It sum- 
moned representatives from many different walks 
in life, with widely varying experience and abil- 
ity, with differing ideas, needs, wants, and theo- 
ries, to testify as to the present condition of im- 
migration, labor, agriculture, and business in 
the United States. Great capitalists appeared 
before the commission, and the plainest work- 
ing men ; farmers, labor leaders, business organ- 
izers, and financiers. The testimony was pre- 
served verbatiém, and forms a remarkable social 
record, full of suggestion and information to any 
one who can read between the lines the social 
standards and conditions and desires of a great 
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nation. If any one in the whole country had a 
grievance of any sort, or a criticism, or an in- 
spiration, or an idea, it was a possible thing for 
him to present his thought and have it consid- 
ered by a body of men whose work, for the time 
being, was to suggest remedies for every indus- 
trial wrong, and to add to the comfort and pros- 
perity of every citizen whom these affairs con- 
cerned. 


EXPERT HELP. 


To secure information, it called before it, not 
only cursory witnesses, who spoke at the mo- 
ment, but also employed a corps of experts to 
further the completeness of the testimony by sup- 
plementing it with special reports containing 
data, scientifically obtained and classified, bearing 
upon individual and important topics. 

In addition, it drew upon the vitality, enter- 
prise, and experience of prominent business 
men ; upon the scholarship of the universities, 
—their specialists in economics and allied sub- 
jects ; it engaged educators, workers, and public 
administrators. In fact, in every department, 
the commission attempted to obtain a complete 
and representative body of thought, not from 
one class only, but from every class whose per- 
sonal interests could be involved, or whose in- 
tellectual outlook was specially concerned with 
the subjects under discussion. 

The commission was fortunate in obtaining at 
the outset the services of Prof. J. W. Jenks, of 
Corneli University, who has had charge of the 
investigations of trusts or industrial combina- 
tions, to which subject two large volumes of the 
commission’s report relate. The plans proposed 
by Professor Jenks, and the methods of work 
outlined by him, proved so helpful that his ser- 
vices were retained throughout the greater part 
of the term of the commission, and he was given 
much latitude in the selection of witnesses, and 
in their cross-examination, as well as in the 
preparation of special reports. 

In the subject of transportation, the commis- 
sion enlisted Prof. Emory R. Johnson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania ; Prof. W. Z. Ripley, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
Prof. Samuel McCune Lindsay, of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Prof. B. H. Meyer, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Dr. R. C. McCrea, and 
others. In the subject on immigration and labor, 
Prof. J. R. Commons; Mr. F. J. Stimson, who 
also acted as advisory counsel to the commission 
and compiled a digest of labor laws; Dr. Max 
West, of the Department of Agriculture ; Dr. 
Kate H. Claghorn, Mr. Charles E. Edgerton, late 
fellow of Cornell University, and others. These 
special reports deal, for the most part, with mate- 
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rial at first hand, presented with a unity of treat- 
ment which could not be secured in the verbatim 
testimony of a multitude of witnesses. The more 
extended special reports are as follows : 

(1) Prison Labor, by William M. Steuart, with 
an appendix, compiled by Victor H. Olmsted, 
which gives a digest of the convict-labor laws in 
force in the United States in 1898 ; (2) Trust and 
Corporation Laws, by J. W. Jenks; (3) Labor 
Legislation, by Frederic J. Stimson ; (4) Agri- 
cultural Boards; (5) Elevator and Warehouse 
Laws; (6) Taxation of Transportation Compa- 
nies, by R. C. McCrae ; (7) Railway Regulation 
Under Foreign and Domestic Laws, by B. H. 
Meyer; (8) Taxation of Corporations, by George 
Clapperton ; (9) Prices of Industrial Securities ; 
(10) Cost and Prices of Iron and Steel Products ; 
(11) Wholesale and Retail Prices of Oil, Salt, 
Sugar, and Baking Powder; (12) General Sta- 
tistics of Immigration and Foreign- Born Popula- 
tion, by E. Dana Durand; (13) Economic Features 
of Immigration, by John R. Commons (this also 
includes a section by Kate H. Claghorn on the 
Foreign Immigration in New York City) ; (14) 
Asiatic Labor on the Pacific Coast, by Thomas F. 
Turner ; (15) Condition of Foreign Legislation 
Upon Matters Affecting General Labor, by Fred- 
eric J. Stimson ; (16) Labor Organizations, Labor 
Disputes, and Arbitration, by Charles EK. Edger- 
ton and KE. Dana Durand ; (17) Railway Labor, 
by Samuel McCune Lindsay; (18) Industrial 
Combinations in Europe, by J. W. Jenks ; (19) 
The Distribution of Farm Products, by John 
Franklin Crowell. 


THE FORM OF THE REPORT. 


The report of the commission will consist of 
nineteen octavo volumes. Eighteen volumes are 
devoted to testimony and special reports. The 
nineteenth contains the conclusions of the com- 
mission and its final report. These volumes 
probably include between eighteen and nineteen 
million words. It would take a rapid public 
speaker, with eight hours a day, at least one 
year to deliver the report ; and a reader would 
require at least six months, devoting ten hours a 
day to the task, to read it through! One-third 
to one-half of this material is made up of verbatim 
reports of the testimony of witnesses. Nearly 
one-third of the material is required for the special 
reports of the various experts. The other vol- 
umes are devoted to the digests, reviews, indexes, 
summaries, and conclusions of the commission. 

It may perhaps aid those who may wish to 
study both the testimony and the special reports 
at first hand to give the following list of the 
titles of the individual volumes. Only eight 
volumes have as yet appeared in the Congres- 


























sional edition, but Congress has provided for a 
large edition for public distribution through the 
usual channels, and the remaining volumes will 
be ready soon. ; 

I. Preliminary Report on Trusts and Indus- 
trial Combinations ; II. Trust and Corporation 
Laws of the United States and several States, 
and Court Decisions ; III. Prison Labor; IV. 
Transportation ; V. Labor Legislation, National 
and State; VI. Distribution of Farm Products ; 
VII. Capital and Labor in Manufacturing and 
General Business; VIII. Chicago Labor Dis- 
putes ; IX. Transportation (second volume); X. 
Agriculture and Agricultural Labor (testimony 
and digest); XI. Agriculture and Agricultural 
Labor (appendices and special reports); XII. 
Conditions of Capital and Labor in the Mining 
Industries; XIII. Trusts and Industrial Com- 
binations (second volume); XIV. Conditions of 
Capital and Labor in Manufacturing and General 
Business (second volume); XV. Immigration 
and Education (testimony, digests, and special 
reports); XVI. Foreign Labor Legislation ; 
XVII. Labor Organizations, Labor Disputes, 
and Arbitration, and Railway Labor (two special 
reports); XVIII. Industrial Combinations in 
Europe; XIX. Final Report of the Industrial 
Commission. 


THE TESTIMONY OF WITNESSES. 


The taking of testimony began early in De- 
cember, 1898, and continued until June, 1901. 


The regularly organized sub-commissions did not’ 


hear testimony apart from the commission as a 
whole, although the commission at times dele- 
gated some of its memhers to sit at Chicago, at 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
large centers, in order to secure witnesses who 
did not want to come to Washington. The 
greater part of the testimony, however, was 
taken at Washington. Little difficulty was 
experienced in securing the presence of the wit- 
nesses the commission desired to hear. They 
were selected with great care, and represented 
those who could speak with authority for various 
departments of industry. The commission prob- 
ably had the power to subpeena witnesses and 
compel their attendance, although this point was 
not tested in the courts and the commission 
made no use of it. 


(1) oN TRUSTS. 


In the investigation of trusts, those interested 
in the formation of industrial combinations 
naturally made up the great majority of the wit- 
nesses heard. ‘Their testimony is largely de- 
scriptive of the methods of the formation of 
trusts, and the ways in which they carry on their 
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business. In a few cases the rivals of one trust 
would tell some of the secrets in which the 
public was most interested which were not re- 
vealed in the testimony of the representatives 
of that trust. ‘For the most part, the interests 
of the consumer and of the public were neces- 
sarily represented in the form of questions, put 
either by the members of the commission or by 
its expert agents. Some of the most prominent 
men in industrial life,—the heads of great cor- 
porations,—not only made full and frank state- 
ments, and furnished documents which were re- 
quested, but submitted to cross-examination for 
hours, and apparently sympathized with the pur- 
pose of the commission. 

Leading witnesses on the subject of trusts were 
ex-Judge E. H. Gary, president of the Federal 
Steel Company; Charles M. Schwab, president 
of the United States Steel Corporation ; Charles 
R. Flint; James B. Duke, president of the 
American Tobacco Company; Daniel G. Reid, 
president of the American Tin Plate Company, 
and Henry O. Havemeyer, president of the 
American Sugar Refining Company. The list also 
includes prominent corporation lawyers and trust 
organizers such as James B. Dill, of New York ; 
John R. Dos Passos; E. R. Chapman; John D. 
Rockefeller, who submitted a written statement 
on his affidavit ; John D. Archbold, vice-presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company, and such 
well-known economic students and writers as 
Professor Huffcutt, of Cornell; Professor Gun- 
ton, of New York; Edward Atkinson; F. B. 
Thurber, president of the United States Export 
Association, and others. 


(2) ON TRANSPORTATION. 


The testimony on transportation topics includes 
that of prominent railroad presidents,—John K. 
Cowen, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad ; Stuy- 
vesant Fish, of the Illinois Central ; Samuel R. 
Callaway, late of the New York Central; E. P. 
Ripley, of the, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, 
and A. B. Stickney, of the Chicago Great West- 
ern. It also includes representatives of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, including Judge 
Knapp, its president ; Charles A. Prouty; HE. A. 
Moseley, secretary of the commission ; the chiefs 
of all the brotherhoods and orders of railway em- 
ployees, together with their legislative representa- 
tive at Washington, Mr. H. R. Fuller; special 
students of transportation topics, including Pro- 
fessor Seligman, of Columbia; Prof. E. R. John- 
son, of the University of Pennsylvania; Mr. H. 
T. Newcomb, formerly of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Professor Ripley, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Bos 
ton, Mass. 
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(3) ON LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 


The testimony on labor, manufactures, and 
general business came in part from labor repre- 
sentatives and students of labor problems ; from 
the presidents of labor unions ; from factory in- 
spectors, including Miss Florence Kelley, of Chi- 
cago, and Miss F. B. Ames; Miss De Graffen- 
ried, of the United States Department of Labor ; 
Governor Candler, of Georgia ; James M. Gilbert, 
chairman of the Board of Arbitration and Medi- 
ation of New York; N. F. Thompson, secretary 
of the Southern Industrial Convention ; Carroll 
D. Wright, United States Commissioner of La- 
bor ; Daniel O’Leary, chief factory inspector of 
New York, and John M. McMackin, commissioner 
of labor statistics, of New York; representative 
business men like John H. Converse on locomo- 
tive manufacturing, Charles J. Harrah on the 
steel industry, Theodore Justice on the wool in- 
dustry, and Charles H. Cramp on shipbuilding ; 
students of labor conditions, including Prof. 
John R. Commons on the unemployed; Bishop 
Potter on arbitration, James B. Reynolds on so- 
cial settlements and the sweating system, Waiter 
A. Wyckoff on the conditions of common labor- 
ers, and Robert A. Woods on college settle- 
ments. The testimony on labor organizations 
came from the leading men elected to represent 
organized labor in its several departments, and 
included such men as Mr. Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor; Mr. Mitch- 
ell, president of the United Mine Workers, and 
Mr. Schaffer, president of the Amalgamated Iron 
and Steel Workers. The testimony on agricul- 
ture included the representatives: of the State 
boards of agriculture and experts from the fed- 
eral department of agriculture. 


III.—RESULTS. 


With so enormous a task in hand, it will not 
be surprising if the results of the labors of the 
Industrial Commission prove to be more notable 
in the collection of information than in the an- 
nouncement of definite and positive conclusions. 
The information collected by the commission is 
thoroughly representative of actual conditions, 
and is collated in a form that makes it of greater 
public service than most Government inquiries, 
and these considerations alone have more than 
justified its existence. From the very construc- 


tion of such a body, it is impossible to expect 
agreement in conclusions, except with reference 
to very plain and general lines of public policy. 
To examine critically the results of the commis- 
sion’s work in any one department would require 
more space than can be devoted to this entire ar- 
ticle ; therefore, we can here only briefly sum- 
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marize a few of the more notable features of the 
commission’s report. 


THE PROBLEM OF TRUSTS. 


In many respects, that part of the commis. 
sion’s report dealing with ‘‘industrial combina- 
tions” will attract the greatest attention, both 
because it has received the largest share of at- 
tention and care at the hands of the commission 
itself and because the exceptional growth of 
trusts in the three years covering the life of the 
commission has made the question a leading one 
in American politics. Two large volumes of the 
commission’s report relate to industrial combina- 
tions in the United States, and one volume to in- 
dustrial combinations in Europe. 


TRUSTS ECONOMIZE PRODUCTION. 


The desire to lessen too vigorous competition 
is pointed out as the chief cause of industrial 
combinations. In some cases the high protective 
tariff has tempted rivals into the field, and it has 
likewise shut out foreign competition, thus mak- 
ing easier the combination of American manu- 
facturers to control prices. These combinations 
are highly economic, and better adapt the supply 
to the demand. The better control of produc- 
tion makes it possible to carry smaller stocks of 
goods; to keep factories running full time and 
labor fully employed. Greater uniformity in 
standards of goods is secured, and a saving in 
the cost of superintendence. Mr. Schwab calls 
attention to the specialization and adaptation of 
material made possible where one concern con- 
trols an industry. Substantial economies are 
effected by the elimination of middlemen; by 
reduction in the cost of advertising, and by — 
safer methods in the extension of credit. Some 
economy is also effected by shipping goods to 
customers from the nearest plant. 

The form of organization of industrial com- 
binations is described at great length, and it is 
pointed out that present methods of promotion 
and financiering frequently lead to overcapitaliza- 
tion, with a tendency to stimulate high prices 
and to create other evils decidedly against public 
interest. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN RAISING PRICES. 


The testimony of nearly all the representatives 
of trusts agrees in the statement that unless a 
combination has either some natural monopoly 
of the raw material or is protected by a patent, 
or by some popular trade-mark or brand, any 
attempt to put prices above competitive rates 
will eventually result in failure. The fact that 
export prices are frequently lower than prices 
for the home market is justified as a good busi- 

















ness practice in the interests of home industry, 
and of regular employment for labor. In refer- 
ence to the social results of the growth of trusts, 
the evidence goes to show that in very many 
lines of industry the independent. manufacturer 
is able to hold his own against the combination, 
provided he shows an equal amount of intelli- 
gence and energy. 

Among the disadvantages of the large combi- 
nations, the most notable pointed out is the dif- 
ficulty of securing managers and superintendents 
to take the same interest in the business that a 
private owner or manufacturer would do. There- 
fore, the larger concerns make a practice of pay- 
ing for such service, in part, at least, by an in- 
terest in the business. Apparently, few legislative 
remedies are needed. Even publicity regarding 
the business of corporations is opposed by some 
of the witnesses as an unwise interference with 
business. 


PUBLICITY RECOMMENDED. 


It is impossible now to forecast the final rec- 
ommendations of the commission on these points. 
The commission has, however, in order to pro- 
tect investors, recommended legislation requiring 
publicity concerning the details of organization 
and the value of the property and services for 
which stocks or securities are issued. _ It also rec- 
ommends that directors of such combinations be 
required to make public full reports of their finan- 
cial condition, verified by competent auditors ; to 
give stockholders access to records of directors’ 
meetings ; to publish lists of stockholders and 
their holdings, and to issue annual reports, prop- 
erly audited, showing in reasonable detail assets 
and liabilities, with profit and loss; such report 
and audit being submitted under oath, and sub- 
ject to Government inspection. 

That part of the report relating to industriai 
combinations in Europe is simply a summary of 
facts, and does not contain opinions or recom- 
mendations. It shows that there is a strong 
tendency in Europe toward the formation of such 
combinations. In Germany and Austria, this has 
gone quite as far as in the United States; in 
England, not so far, and in France the move- 
ment is still less pronounced. The causes for 
the movement are substantially those found in 
the United States, but industrial combinations in 
Europe have not been aided, as a rule, by dis- 
crimination in transportation rates, as has been 
the case in the United States ; nor do protective 
tariffs seem to have had anything to do with the 
movement. A considerable degree of publicity 
in the organization of corporations has been at- 
tained in Europe, and has prevented the evils 
of stock - watering. European legislation has 
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aimed at control through publicity and not at 
the extermination of trusts. 


TRANSPORTATION QUESTIONS. 


To what extent do discriminations in freight 
rates prevail, affecting the distribution of indus- 
try and the welfare of localities? What effect 
have transportation charges on the prices of 
goods to the consumer? How are investors in 
railroad securities protected? What share of 
the burdens of taxation does this department of 
industry bear? Under what conditions does 
the army of one million employees in railroad 
service, with perhaps four or five million persons 
dependent upon their earnings, engage in an oc- 
cupation next only in importance to agriculture ? 
How are they protected against the risks inci- 
dent to such employment? What community 
interests are involved in the consolidation and 
capitalization of railroads? What of the move- 
ment toward Government ownership or control 
of transportation, both by rail and water ? 


FREIGHT RATES MUST BE REGULATED. 


There is a consensus of opinion that discrimina- 
tions in rates in what is essentially publi¢ service 
exist, and result disastrously to producers, con- 
sumers, and to the interests of different localities. 
These evils could be overcome, as they have been 
in Europe, through Government ownership, which 
might, however, result ina loss of efficiency, and 
in even greater evils incident to political manip- 
ulation. Government control, as embodied in 
the existing powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has proven inadequate ; and if these 
evils are to be dealt with successfully, the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission must be 
enlarged. The necessary tendency toward mo- 
nopoly, and the advantages of monopoly in trans- 
portation business, including telegraph and tele- 
phone service, are very evident, and attempts to 
secure active competition seem to be unwise and 
ineffective. The only remedy is rigid public con- 
trol or public ownership. The interests of labor 
in the transportation business are more abundant- 
ly protected by labor organization than in other 
departments of industry. They would be bene- 
fited, however, by additional legislation, espe- 
cially with reference to employers’ liability, and 
with respect to the conditions of employment. It 
is not unlikely that the commission will recom- 
mend the repeal of anti-pooling legislation, 
provided that regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be made more effective. The 
opinion, apparently, prevails that taxation upon 
gross receipts would bring about, in this industry, 
the most equitable distribution of the burdens of 
government. 
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LABOR, 


Much interesting information supplementary 
to that contained in the volumes on industrial 
combinations is brought out in the volumes re- 
lating to the smaller manufacturing industries 
and to retail business. Especially interesting 
are those sections relating to department stores ; 
to the conditions of industry and labor in the 
South ; the building trades ; the textile industries ; 
the boot and shoe business. Such subjects as 
the effect of convict labor upon business inter- 
ests, the settlement of labor disputes, the condi- 
tion of industrial training, and the various 
problems of labor organization in its relation to 
business interests are also discussed. The com- 
mission has not yet made any recommendations, 
and probably will have few to make, affecting 
the conduct of general business. The condi- 
tions under which, in its thousand varieties, gen- 
eral business and manufacturing is conducted 
are too varied to be met by general legislation 
even within the confines of a single State. In- 
formation concerning details of such matters 
will, nevertheless, be appreciated by those actu- 
ally engaged in business, and by many local 
legislative and administrative authorities. The 
conflicts of labor and capital in mining industries 
are discussed at some length. 


MANUFACTURES, AND GENERAL BUSINESS. 


LABOR, IMMIGRATION, AND EDUCATION. 


These topics have necessarily been treated in 
numerous reports in different departments of the 
commission’s work. Very definite information 
relating to labor legislation, both in this country 
and in Europe, has been collated. It will be 
possible, from the commission’s reports, to study 
in a way that has not been possible hitherto the 
history of organized labor ; to trace its strug- 
gles under many different forms, but with essen- 
tially common elements, in different industries, 
and in different sections of the country ; to get 
at the real ovjects of labor leaders, and to appre- 
ciate the aims and hopes of intelligent wage- 
earners in the United States, 

The report of the Industrial Commission will 
also show that while governmental boards of 
arbitration have in only a few instances taken 
any active part in the settlement of labor dis- 
putes, methods of arbitration and conciliation 
do, in fact, prevail in actual business life. 


IMMIGRATION DOES NOT SERIOUSLY AFFECT WAGES. 


The testimony on the subject of immigration 
brings out some of the fallacies which charac- 
terize popular opinions on this subject, especially 
such beliefs as that emigrants furnish more crimi- 
nals than the ratio of their numbers to the 
Industrial 


general population would justify. 
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depression rather than immigration affects wages, 
and the present population of the United States 
can, it is believed, at the present time better 
absorb 300,000 immigrants than our smaller 
population of some years ago did absorb 500,000 
to 700,000 annually. <A difference of opinion is 
expressed regarding the efficiency of existing 
laws to restrict immigration. The methods of 
inspection are explained. In a special statistical 
report, the secretary of the commission, Dr. 
Durand, discusses the many interesting and sig- 
nificant changes that have occurred in the last 
fifty years in the distribution of immigrants ac- 
cording to the country of birth. Up to 1880, 
immigrants to the United States came mainly 
from the countries of western Europe. Since 
that time, immigration from eastern and southern 
Europe has rapidly increased, and in the five 
years from 1885 to 1889 such immigration con- 
stituted 54 per cent. of the total incoming. 
Professor Commons discusses the economic effects 
of immigration, and shows its relation to particu- 
lar trades, to housing conditions, and to sweat- 
shop methods of production. Many immigrants 
are coming over who are skilled in intensive 
methods of farming, and for such there is ample 
room. The particular needs of different States 
in this respect are outlined in this report. The 
present legislation on immigration is confused 
and ineffective, and the changed nature of the 
immigration problem, and the need for better 
legislation, are emphasized. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Dr. John F. Crowell’s special report deals 
with the distribution of farm products. It dis- 
cusses the movement of crops, and such subjects 
as the milk supply of cities and towns ; the ef- 
fect of cold storage in the distribution of dairy 
products, fruits, and vegetables ; the relations of 
the grain-elevator and warehouse business to the 
interests of the farmer ; and the methods of mar- 
keting live stock, cotton, hay, tobacco, and wool. 
In the two volumes relating to agriculture and 
agricultural labor, the testimony shows the ex- 
tent of organization, and brings out the inter- 
esting fact that the tendency to industrial com- 
bination, as illustrated in the fruit growers’ 
associations, is almost as strong in the field of 
agriculture as in that of manufacturing. 

The final volume of the commission’s report 
will doubtless summarize the chief lessons to be 
drawn from this great body of material. How 
far those conclusions will be sufficiently definite 
to be embodied into law, and how far the legis- 
lative authorities in the several States or in the 
national Congress will see fit to act upon them, 
remains to be seen. 




















THE COMMERCIAL DEMOCRACY OF THE SOUTH. 
B Biggesienng earns Democrats” is the term 

chosen by their chief spokesman, Senator 
McLaurin, of South Carolina, to designate those 
Southern members of the old Democratic party 
who have come out against free trade and in 
favor of a tariff policy adapted to the develop- 
ment of new markets for American products,— 
in other words, a system of reciprocity in trade 
between the United States and the other nations 
of the world. 

In the North American Review for November, 
Senator McLaurin sketches the recent industrial 
development of some of the Southern States, and 
directs attention to the fact that several of the 
South’s most important industries have been 
materially benefited by the existing tariff, as, 
for instance, the lumber interest and the rice- 
growers, while, on the other hand, there is 
urgent need of a duty on raw cotton, of which 
70,000,000 pounds was imported, last year, 
from Egypt. 

Senator McLaurin declares that the Commer- 
cial Democracy is appealing for a policy that 
would equally benefit the whole nation, and that 
it is such a policy as Calhoun, Hayne, Cheves, 
and Lowndes advocated many years before the 
Civil War. Those leaders of the old Demo- 
cratic party stood for commercial and political 
expansion, and the Commercial Democrats of 
to-day advocate the same principles. 


‘¢TAKE BUSINESS OUT OF POLITICS.” 


‘¢The men who are making the South to-day 
are those great captains of industry who are con- 
verting our raw material into the finished product, 
and no mawkish sentimentality should be per- 
mitted to interfere with this grand work. What 
we need is less politics and more business. One 
thing is certain, the dollar has been taken out of 
politics. That is settled, like expansion and free 
trade. Now let us take business out of politics. 
Let us all be Americans only, and not Democrats 
or Republicans, on measures which involve the 
welfare of the nation, the better development of 
her resources, the extension of her industry, and 
the expansion of her commerce. While on a 
purely sectional question, like white supremacy, 
a man must stand by his own people, it is a crime 
for any party to test party fealty by those broad, 
non-political American measures which in their 
essence involve the welfare of the entire nation. 
President McKinley recognized, as I heartily be- 
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lieve President Roosevelt will, that property and 
intelligence must control the South as elsewhere, 
that business men must fill the offices and admin- 
ister the affairs of the Government in the South, 
as in the East, the North and the West. 

‘*The balance of trade is in our favor. The 
South desires to share in the opportunity which 
is before the nation. The people of the Old 
World cannot produce food enough for their con- 
sumption. The people of the United States are 
producing yearly a greater and greater surplus 
of those products which the rest of the world 
uses, and for which it. is paying us hundreds of 
millions of gold. If properly handled, the bal- 
ance of trade in our favor will grow heavier from 
year to year; if we sell for gold all that we sell, 
and buy for gold all that we buy, the financial 
center of the civilized world will have perma- 
nently passed from London to New York, as it 
passed from The Hague to London.” 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT WORK. 


HE December World's Work gives an inter- 

esting glimpse of the President as he ap- 

pears in his work at the White House, showing 

the exhilarating vigor of President Roosevelt’s 

personality, which has evidently seen no waning 

in the position of chief magistrate, and the quick- 
ness of his perceptions : 

‘¢ Every visitor to the White House receives a 
shock—an invigorating shock of frank earnest- 
ness. When you go into the President’s recep- 
tion-room you will see some man who seeks an 
office for a friend or a follower, and he speaks in 
a low tone to the President. The President an- 
swers or questions him quickly, so that everybody 
in the room hears what he says,—he is an audi- 
ble, not a whispering, President. Another man 
approaches him and speaks hesitatingly. ‘Tell 
me what you have to say quickly, quickly,’ says 
Mr. Roosevelt. The story is told of a political 
visitor who came to seek a postal appointment 
for a friend. After presenting his case, he said : 
‘Mr. President, I have here a number of papers 
bearing on the subject. I suppose I ought to 
leave them with the Post Office Department.’ 

‘¢ ¢ No, let me see them.’ Then as the Presi- 
dent hastily ran his eye over them he laid aside 
one that was marked ‘ Petition ;’ then another ; 
and a third. ‘Petition,’ said he; ‘I could get a 


petition to have you hanged,’ and he gave these 
back to the visitor. 
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HOW VISITORS ARE RECEIVED. 


‘¢Mr. Roosevelt comes into his audience-room 
alert, earnest, with the air of a man who has 
something to do. There’s a spring in his step. 
There is candor in his manner and a natural cor- 
diality, but his quickness of motion and of mind 
gives a new sensation. Begin to make to him 
the little speech that you had thought out before- 
hand, and you soon see that he is outrunning 
you. While you are still in your preface, he has 
jumped into the middle of what you mean to say, 
and he answers you before you have spoken it. 
During a three-minute interview he has time to 
rush you forward with your story, to take in and 
digest all that you meant to say, to laugh, to 
look you in the face squarely, to give you an 
answer, to shake your hand cordially ; and you 
are gone with your speech undelivered, but he 
has perfectly understood you and your errand. 
Before you are done thanking him he smiles and 
waves recognition to an acquaintance at the other 
side of the room,—swift, earnest, cheerful, no 
such interviews have been held with any other 
man that ever gave audience in the White House. 
As unconventional as Lincoln, as natural as Grant, 
as earnest as Cleveland, and swifter than any 
of them by an immeasurable difference, Mr. 
Roosevelt does graceful but fatal violence to ‘the 
Presidential manner.’ 

‘‘For there was a Presidential manner, —the 
manner that most men who have held the office nat- 
urally acquired by the unnatural experience of 
spending half their lives in giving audience to 
political petitioners and to the makers of formal 
speeches. The great man came in, stood im- 
passively, heard you till you were done, spoke as 
if by formula, and said little ; he had a look of 
cheerful resignation rather than of alert interest. 
To the infrequent visitor to the White House, 
an audience with most Presidents has been a dis- 
appointing experience. The visitor felt as if he 
had done all the talking. He had been gracious- 
ly received, but he had brought nothing away 
with him. The memory of an official shake of 
the hand and of a dignified smile lacked some- 
thing of the human touch. He had talked with 
the President, not with the man. | 


A DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE. 


‘Under this consulship, the two are one. You 
see the President, but you also see Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, with a dignity really the greater and 
the more impressive because it is not official, but 
the natural manner of the man. He does not 
seem weary. He is busy, very busy ; earnest, 
very earnest ; but he has the manner of a man 
who likes his work. You recall the campaign 
story that was told of him when a sympathetic 





soul expressed deep regret that he had been 
obliged to get up from his bed in his car and make 
his fourteenth speech of that day’s journey and 
to shake hands with another crowd. ‘No,’ 
said he, ‘don’t feel sorry for me. I like it.’ 


The calling of the President’s home ‘The White © 


House’ instead of ‘The Executive Mansion,’ 
and the omission, at the reception at Yale Univer- 
sity, of the old custom of shaking hands with the 
whole crowd, are significant evidences of his direct 
common sense applied to the Presidential office. 

‘¢ Born of a distinguished family, but the most 
democratic of men by habit of mind and by ver- 
satility of action, youthful, physically alert, rapid 
in thought, earnest, and in love with life and 
work,—these characteristics of the President have 
already made a cheerful impression on the public 
mind. The moral and mental effect of such a 
man in the White House is stimulating. The 
highest public business is done with zest. It has 
long been efficiently and cleanly done. But a 
touch of enjoyment is now added to the manner 
of its doing. When lunch-time comes, the Presi- 
dent takes to his table, when he is free, any 
friends that happen to be within reach. And 
the White House is full of children—full of the 
most robust enjoyment of life, with a deep serious- 
ness underlying it, but with a contagious cheer- 
fulness pervading it.” 


THOMAS C. PLATT, OF NEW YORK. 


N the December McClure’s there is an elabo- 
rate character sketch of Senator Thomas C. 
Platt, by William Allen White, who has previ- 
ously, in McClure’s, given remarkably excellent 
accounts of the careers and personalities of Mr. 
Bryan, Mr. Hanna, Mr. Croker, and President 
Roosevelt. In the candid and vivid picture of 
the man and the politician, the sketch of Mr. 
Platt is the best of the series. 


SENATOR PLATT AS A BOY EDITOR. 


Senator Platt’s father was a country lawyer in 
the town of Owego, N. Y., and T. C. Platt was 
born there sixty-seven years ago. He went to 
Yale, but delicate health interrupted his college 
course, and he came to Owego and started a lit- 
erary publication, the St. Nicholas Magazine. 
Platt conducted the joke department, and wrote 
verse, and Mr. White gives samples of his pro- 
ductions in both humor and poetry which rein- 
force one’s belief that the author made no mistake 
in turning to politics. 


MUSIC MAKES HIM A POLITICIAN. 


But it was another weakness—for music—that 
really led Mr. Platt into politics. ‘In his 
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younger days he could play—by ear—several in- 
struments, and there is a myth in Owego that 
Tom Platt was handy with the melodeon. Being 
a rhymer, the inevitable followed.. In the cam- 
paign of 1856—an emotional campaign if there 
ever was one—the Abolitionists had Tom Platt 
get up the Owego Campaign Glee Club and or- 
ganize the Republican party in Tioga County. 
Old men and women in Owego will tell you that 
they still hold in their memories the picture of 
Tom Platt, a gaunt, loose-skinned youth, rangey 
and uncertain in the joints, standing at the head 
of a drove of wild-eyed human long-horns, as if 
to keep them from a stampede, waving his joist- 
like arms in rhythm to ‘ down-left-right-up-down- 
left-right-up s-i-n-g!’ And when they began to 
sing, the choirmen would huddle together like 
cold sheep, and almost bump heads, so that the 
harmony should be close and effective. And all 
the time Tom Platt would hover é6ver the group, 
keeping time with a foot or a finger, and chopping 
out the words of the song with his long, square 
flail of a jaw, full of delight at his handiwork. 
For the words of the song were his. Here is one 
stanza of a song called ‘The Greeley Pill,’ set 
to the tune of ‘Captain Kidd—as he sailed.’ It 
is the Democrats who are talking : 
“*Call us drunkards, liars, knaves, 
We're so sick—oh, so sick ; 
Call us cowards, traitors, slaves, 
We're so sick. 
Call us murderers, as you will, 
Kick and lash us, we’ll lie still; 
Dr. Greeley, just one pill— 
We're sosick.’” 
Mr. White says Mr. Platt sang in his church 
choir until he was fifty, and has always been a 
regular patron of the opera. 


HIS EARLY CAREER IN POLITICS. 


But music was a weakness with Platt, and 
he was essentially a worker. He was elected 
county clerk of Tioga in 1859; afterward he 
engaged in the lumber business, successfully, and 
in Ohio railroads. ‘‘He worked with Cornell 
and Conkling and Louis F’. Payn to give Grant 
the New York delegation in 1868 and 1872. As 
a result, he got the Albany habit, and became 
known to the men about the political hotels of the 
capital. . . . In 1872 he refused a Congressional 
nomination, but two years later he took it, and 
was elected. In the meantime, he was watching 
his business. He was a prominent figure at the 
banker’s convention, wearing a Prince Albert 
coat and side whiskers. Life began to bea seri- 
ous business with Platt, and it was a great con- 
cession to the amenities of friendship when he 
relaxed himself to make a pun, a mental tipple 
of which he is exceedingly fond even now, but 
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which he guards lest it lead to the inebriety of 
geniality. His business grew. In the course of 
things he became interested in an express com- 
pany, and was elected its president. Platt, who 
must dominate whatever he touches, found in 
Congress neither comfort nor profit. So he left 
it, and snuggled up to Conkling and Cornell and 
Payn, keeping his clutches on his district and 
gripping another. In 1877 it was that he pushed 
himself into the king-row, and was elected chair- 
man of the Republican State convention. At 
that time he was a pleasant-looking, smooth- 
shaven, delicately built man, restless, nervous, ac- 
quisitive. He had a hard, shifty eye, with a sort 
of left-over twinkle in it, and his long, broad jaw 
was the only thing in his face to prophesy his 
career. He seems to have had a double ambi- 
tion,—to be a rich man and a great politician.” 


THE METHODS OF THE BOSS. 


Mr. White is extremely and amusingly oxi 
spoken in his account of Mr. Platt’s famous 
political dealings with Conkling, Blaine, Garfield, 
Harrison, Roosevelt, and Odell. The working 
of the Republican State machine and its engineer 
Mr. White describes as follows: ‘‘ From con- 
trolling the majority party in the Legislature. 
Platt has wormed his way into the administrative 
branch of the government. During the last ten 
years he has tried to own the governor and the 
State officers as well as the Legislature. Occa- 
sionally he has succeeded, though the proposition 
is difficult, for the type of man named for gov- 
ernor is often a higher type than Platt ; and 
governors have been frequently hard to curry. 
But governors were mere incidents. It is the 
control of the State Central Committee that 
chiefly concerns Platt. That is his firm fortress. 
Through the State Central Committee, Platt 
reaches legislatures before they are elected. His 
method is simple. As a rule, a man running for 
the Legislature has no money to spend on his 
campaign. Platt furnishes the candidate with 
money for election expenses through the agency 
of the State Central Committee. How Platt. 
gets that money is another story, to be told later. 
But the candidate for the Legislature who be- 
lieves in the integrity of his party sees no harm 
in accepting one hundred, five hundred, or one 
thousand or more dollars from the State Central 
Committee. And, be it said to the credit of the 
candidates, generally this money is spent honestly 
—considering the standard of the times.” 


AS UNITED STATES SENATOR. 


‘¢In the United States Senate, where Platt 
has served since 1897, he cuts a small figure. 
He is not a powerful man on the floor of 
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the Senate, nor in the Republican caucus. He 
is, for the most part, the logroller, willing to vote 
for this man’s measure if the man will help 
Platt with some patronage scheme. He takes 
no active interest in the large trend of national 
events. The social life of the Senate bores 
him, and he is miserable until the tedious busi- 
ness of the session is done and he is back at 
his express office, or sitting at his desk in the 
Fifth Avenue, gloating over his power. He is 
closing his life with few warm personal friend- 
ships. His closest allies are his new friends. 
For he is quarrelsome, petulant, and suspicious, 
and those who are nearest to him to-day will tell 
you they owe him nothing. He holds men by 
fear rather than by fealty. He has a tactless, 
repellent manner to strangers whom he does not 
trust, and he requires absolute subservience from 
his adherents. He is not an ‘ easy boss.’” 


PLATT’S CLEAN RECORD IN MONEY MATTERS. 


‘¢ He is a good judge of human weakness, but 
he cannot comprehend strength. He underes- 
timated Roosevelt, Root, and Odell, because he 
has no sort of conception of that part of a man 
which is called the moral nature. And yet in 
money matters Platt is honest. Many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars pass through his hands 
annually for political purposes, and I don’t be- 
lieve that one penny ever sticks to his fingers. 
He has never made money out of politics. His 


tastes are simple. He has never lived extrava- ° 


gantly. He is proud of the implicit trust the 
great corporations and their agents put in his 
financial integrity, and he would not part with 
that pride, which is the foundation of his self- 
respect, for all the money in Wall Street. His 
former friends may say, perhaps, that he has be- 
trayed them, but no man who has contributed a 
dollar to buy oil for Platt’s machine ever has 
found fault with Platt’s investment.” 

Mr. White tells us that this striking figure is 
gently passing from the public stage,— that Mr. 
Platt is, physically and mentally, a very old man, 
whose powers are surely failing. 





GROWTH OF AMERICAN COAL EXPORTS. 


N OW that the annual output of American coal 

exceeds that of Great Britain, long the 
largest coal-producer in the world, it is natural 
that the possibilities of our export coal trade 
should loom large on Europe’s horizon. Our 
bituminous, or soft, coal has already found mar- 
kets abroad, and within the past two months 
anthracite has been shipped from Philadelphia to 
Germany and France. In an article contributed 
to the December number of the Engineering 





Magazine, Mr. Frederick E. Saward states that 
the first full cargo of anthracite ever shipped to 
Germany was sent in the British steamer Ormesby 
from Port Richmond, Philadelphia, on October 5, 
1901. He also states that the freight rates which 
can now be secured admit of successful competi- 
tion with Welsh coal of the same character at 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, and Bordeaux. 


MINING BY MACHINERY. 


In discussing some of the advantages possessed 
by the American operators, Mr. Saward says : 

‘The industrial supremacy of the United 
States is being increased in many of the products 
of mine, forest, and workshop, and in none more 
earnestly than in the matter of coal ; this will no 
doubt be handled in many of the foreign ports by 
English houses, already established for so many 
years, and having all the facilities for doing busi- 
ness in the Coritinental and other ports, and this 
will give the opportunity for the conservation of 
British coal, which is produced at greater cost 
than American because of the depths to which it 
is now necessary to extend the workings and the 
greater cost of labor per ton, there being little 
other than manual labor employed in the extrac- 
tion of the coal at British pits. On the contrary, 
a large tonnage in the United States is mined by 
machinery ; the great increase in machine-mined 
product in the United States—z.e., 168 per cent. 
in the last five years—is the best evidence ob- 
tainable of the economic advantages thereby se- 
cured in raising coal, and there is no doubt that 
British collieries would derive great benefit by 
following the American example in the more 
general adoption of coal-getting by electric or by 
compressed-air driven machines. The number of 
mechanical coal-cutters employed in the United 
Kingdom during 1900 was only 311, of which 
240 were driven by compressed air and 71 by 
electricity, the quantity of coal so obtained 
amounting only to 3,312,000 tons; while in the 
bituminous-coal districts of the United States 
there were 3,125 mechanical cutters used at col- 
lieries employing above 100,000 persons, which 
yielded an output of about 45,000,000 gross tons. 
It is this cutting by machinery that enables the 
American producer to put his coal on cars in 
Pennsylvania at 95 cents a ton, and in West 
Virginia at 80 cents a ton. 

“The striking feature of this development is the 
evidence it seems to afford that the ability of the 
workers in the United States is greater, and the 
product per man and machine in excess of any- 
thing abroad ; the output per employee, in soft- 
coal mining, was 579 tons in 1900, while the 
product of each mining machine in use is put at 
13,000 tons for the same year. There have been 
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many causes for this, but none equal to the intel- 
ligent labor coupled with the disposition to make 
use of the most advanced appliances in every 
line.” 


IMMIGRATION AND THE CENSUS. 


NTERESTING deductions from the returns 
of the last census relative to the nativity of 
the people of the United States are presented in 
the National Geographic Magazine for November. 
Of every 1,000 persons living in this country 
in 1900, it appears that 863 were born in the 
United States and only 137 outside the borders 
of the country. In 1890, on the other hand, of 
every 1,000 persons, 852 were native and 148 
foreign born. 

‘‘ During the ten years, the native-born in- 
creased at nearly double the rate of increase of 
the foreign-born, the former increasing 22.5 per 
cent. and the latter only 12.4 percent. If we 
exclude the foreign-born counted in Hawaii, 
Alaska, and at military and naval stations abroad, 
in the United States itself the foreign element 
increased by only 1,091,729, or 11.8 per cent., 
whereas during the preceding decade it increased 
by 2,569,604, or 38.5 per cent.; that is, during 
the last ten years the foreign element increased 
at less than one-third of its rate of increase dur- 
ing the preceding decade. In absolute numbers, 
there was an addition to our native-born popula- 
tion of 12,081,637, and to our foreign-born of 
1,151,994.” 


WHERE THE IMMIGRANTS SETTLE. 


The next inquiry relates to the distribution of 
foreign born inhabitants throughout the sections 
and States, and under this head the following 
facts have been ascertained: 

‘¢ Four-fifths of the increase in the number of 
foreigners in the United States during the past 
decade are found in the States constituting the 
North Atlantic division. Of the total increase 
of 1,091,729, as large a proportion as 874,619 
occur in this section, while the increase in the 
South Atlantic division is only 7,505; in the 
North Central division, 98,360; in the South 
Central division, 35,834, and in the Western 
division, 75,411. 

‘¢Thus, of every thousand increase of foreign- 
born, 801 are concentrated in the six New Eng- 
land Statesand in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. During the preceding decade, 


however, the largest share in the increase of our 
foreign-born was found in the States consti- 
tuting the North Central division—Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, 
Missouri, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas, 
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These States then showed 44.5 per cent., and 
the North Atlantic States 41.8 per cent., of the 
increase in foreign-born during the ten years. 

‘« In every section of the country the percent- 
age of increase of the foreign-born for the 
decade has greatly diminished. Even in the 
North Atlantic division there has been a consid- 
erable loss in this respect, the percentage of in- 
crease for the foreign-born for the ten years be- 
ing only 22.5 per cent., as against 38.5 per 
cent. for the preceding decade. The decrease 
was especially noticeable in the North Central 
and the Western divisions, in which the rate of 
increase for the foreign-born fell from 39.2 and 
54.2 per cent. to 2.4 and 9.8 per cent., respec- 
tively. 

‘In each section, also, excepting in the North 
Atlantic division, the rate of increase of the 
foreign-born was less than the rate of increase 
of the native-born. In the New England States, 
and in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, however, the foreign-born have increased 
a little faster than the native-born—22.5 per 
cent., as against 20.5 per cent. 


THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF OUR IMMIGRATION. 


‘«The remarkable change that has taken place 
in the character of the immigration of late years 
largely accounts for the recent concentration in 
the North Atlantic division. During 1891- 
1900, 3,687,564 immigrants entered the United 
States, one and one-half million less than in the 
ten years preceding. Of German immigrants 
during the past decade there were 505,152, 
whereas during the preceding ten years there 
were as many as 1,452,970. Norway and-Swe- 
den’s contribution during 1891-1900 was 321,- 
281, as against 568,362 during 1881-90. The 
figures for Great Britain and Ireland show a 
similar decrease. On the other hand, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, and Russia and Poland, during 
the past decade, sent over 1,846,616 immigrants, 
about double the number contributed by them 
during 1881-90. 

‘‘Thiruy years ago, Canada, Germany, Great 
Britain, Ireland, and Norway and Sweden sent 
90.4 per cent. of all the immigrants entering the 
United States, and Austria-Hungary, Italy, and 
Russia and Poland a scanty 1.1 per cent. In 
1880, the first group were contributing 81.7 per 
cent. and the second group 6.4 per cent.; in 
1890, the first, 73.9 per cent., while the second 
had grown to 17.6 per cent. During the decade 
just ended, the former group supplied only 40.4 
per cent., while the latter furnished fully one- 
half, or 50.1 per cent. This new element of 
Poles, Italians, and Hungarians have settled in 
the mining districts of Pennsylvania and in the 
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manufacturing towns of New York, New Jersey, 
and New England. They now form the bulk of 
laborers in these States, having superseded the 
Irish in the heavy work of digging trenches for 
railways or sewers and in the making and re- 
pairing of roads. No better example could be 
cived than the present work of digging a way 
for the underground system of New York City. 
The majority of the laborers are Italians and 
Poles, whereas fifteen or twenty years ago such 
work would have been mainly done by Irishmen. 

‘The Census Bureau has not yet published 
the relative components of our foreign popula- 
tion, but it is interesting to note the nationalities 
that make up our total immigration, amounting to 
19,115,221 in 80 years. Germany has contributed 
over one-fourth, 5,009,280 ; Ireland slightly more 
than one-fifth, 3,869,268 ; Great Britain one-fifth, 
3,026,207; Norway and Sweden nearly one-fif- 
teenth, 1,246,312; Canada and Newfoundland, 
1,049,939; Italy, 1,040,457; Austria-Hungary, 
1,027,195, and all other countries about one- 
tenth, 1,919,661. 

‘¢Probably one-fourth of our immigrants have 
during the past ten years returned to their old 
homes. Three and one-half millions are recorded 
as having entered the country, but there is an 
increase in our foreign-born population of only 
about one million, conclusive proof that many 
remain in America for only a short period.” 


BRITAIN IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

1 ale of the best articles in the magazines this 

month is Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s account of 
his visit to the Argentine Republic, in the Nine- 
teenth Century. He gives a very interesting ac- 
count of the condition of that great cosmopolitan 
state in which, until recently, the British held 
the foremost place. 

Much of the difficulty, says Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
which Englishmen have met with has arisen from 
want of courtesy to the local authorities, and from 
the egotism and assumption of authority which 
too many of them exhibit in their relations to 
other races. The young men who come over 
display absolute belief in the supremacy of every- 
thing British, a certain contempt for the ideas 
and practices of other people, and the most ab- 
solute confidence that whatever Englishmen do is 
and must be the best; and that what they want 
others must want. 

ENGLISH CAPITAL. 

All the railways in the country are practically 
owned by British capitalists and managed by 
English companies. The same is generally true 
of tramway, telephone, and electric-lighting com- 





panies. The principal banks and loan and trust 
companies, and very many industrial concerns, 
are worked with British capital and managed by 
Englishmen and Scotchmen. In Buenos Ayres 
alone there are 160 miles of tramways under 10 
different companies, all of which are financed 
from England. The railway companies under 
British management can raise money at 4 pu! 
cent., while the government of the Argentine 
has to pay six. There is an English colony of 
25,000 persons in Buenos Ayres, and a great 
many are scattered all over the country. Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre says that it is estimated that nearly 
£250,000,000 ($1,250,000,000) of English capi- 
tal is invested in the country. The laborers are 
mostly Italians, the English being men of busi- 
ness, —managers, engineers, clerks, and _ bailiffs. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre describes a visit to one estate 
as large as an English county managed by an Ar- 
gentine of American descent, who employs about 
60 Englishmen and 250 employees of other na- 
tionalities, including Italians, Basques, French- 
men, Germans, and Russians. The latter appear 
to be Stundists. 


ENGLAND LOSING GROUND TO GERMANY AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A few years ago the foreign commerce 0! 
Argentina was in the hands of old, well-estab- 
lished, and wealthy English firms. ‘T'his state 
of things has almost wholly disappeared. ‘They 
were obstinately conservative—they persisted in 
sticking to the old grooves. German competitors 
entered the field, studied the wants of the people, 
offered a greater variety, and provided cheaper 
goods, better suited to the wants and means of 
the people. They issued circulars in Spanish, 
with local prices and weights. The English 
firms continued to use English circulars. <As a 
result, the Germans succeeded in driving out of 
existence nearly all the British firms. 

The United States is supplanting England in 
steel rails, locomotives, and cars. The money 
invested in the railways is British, but the orders 
go tothe United States. Wire fencing, of which 
millions of miles are used in the country, is al- 
most wholly supplied from the United States. 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre says that when he made in- 
quiries as to the cause of the falling off in the 
demand for British goods he was always told the 
same thing. It was due, first, 40 the hidebound 
self-complacency of British manufacturers and 
merchants, and, secondly, to the grave defects in 
the commercial education of the young English- 
men sent out to the Argentine. Young men 
educated at universities and public schools came 
out thinking that life was largely to be devoted 
to cricket, football, golf, and polo. Mr, Lefevre 
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quotes a statement of an English merchant in 
Buenos Ayres that English university men who 
knew nothing of business or of the language of 
the country were accustomed to saunter down to 
the office at 10 in the morning and leave early 
to play at cricket or tennis in the afternoon. 
The German clerks began business at 7 in the 
morning and stuck to it. This merchant was 
sending his two sons to England for education, 
but he said that nothing would induce him to 
send them to English public schools and univer- 
ties. He considered that they would be ruined 
for purposes of business by their education and 
the habits they would pick up there. 


FACTS ABOUT THE YOUNG MEN OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


N interesting statistical study of the condi- 
tions prevailing among American young 
men between the ages of sixteen and thirty- 
five, inclusive, has lately been made. The 
method adopted was to select certain representa- 
tive cities, towns, and rural districts in different 
parts of the country, and in ‘‘average”’ blocks 
of representative city wards to make a house-to- 
house canvass. Uniform question blanks were 
used, and in this way much important informa- 
tion was secured. Taking as a basis for his 
computations figures furnished by Chief Statis- 
tician Hunt, of the Census Bureau, Mr. C. C. 
Michener presents, in Association Men for No- 
vember, the following data: 

‘« Sixty-six per cent. of the young men of the 
United States are unmarried, while 34 per cent. 
are married. The average age at which these 
young men married was twenty-five years. 

‘¢ Fifty-five per cent. of the young men of 
the United States live at home, while 45 per 
cent. are boarding. 

‘Only 15 per cent. of the young men are in 
business for themselves, while 85 per cent. are 
employed by others. 

‘« Twenty-two per cent. of young men belong 
to fraternal orders. Of this number, 70 per 
cent. belong to one fraternal order, 24 per cent. 
belong to two, 2 per cent. belong to three, 3 per 
cent. belong to four, and 1 per cent. belong to 
five. Of the men belonging to fraternal orders, 
67 per cent. are church members, while 33 per 
cent. are not church members. 

‘« Forty-six per cent. of the men in cities of 
3,000 or over were born in the country or in 
towns of 3,000 or less. Three ont of seven 
young men in the country and towns of 3.000 
or less look forward to living in the city. Of 


the population in towns of 3,000 or less, one in 
seven is a young man. 


Of the population in 
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cities of 25,000 and over, one in four is a young 
man. 

‘<Tn the country, one young man is boarding 
to every six living at home. In the city, five 
young men are boarding to every one living at 
home. 

‘¢In the country, one in two young men go 
to church regularly ; one in three occasionally, 
and one in fourteen not at all. In the city, one 
in four regularly ; one in two occasionally, and 
one in seven not at all. 

‘¢In families where the father and mother be- 
long to the same church, 78 per cent. of the 
young men are church members. In families 
where the father and mother are church mem- 
bers, but do not belong to the same church, only 
55 per cent. of the young men are church mem- 
bers. In families where but one of the parents 
is a church member, only 50 per cent. of the 
young men are members. of churches. Where 
the father and mother are both Catholics, only 
8 per cent. of the young men are not church 
members. Where the father and mother are both 
Protestants, 32 per cent. of the young men are 
not church members. Where one of the parents 
is a Catholic and the other a Protestant, 66 per 
cent. of the young men do not belong to achurch. 
Where the parents are members of Protestant 
churches, but do not belong to the same church, 
50 per cent. of the young men of these families 
are not church members. Where one of the 
parents is a Catholic, 44 per cent. of the young 
men do not belong to church. Where one of 

the parents is a Protestant, 51 per cent. do not 
belong to church.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


OES Christianity leave any room for com- 
mon sense in almsgiving? This is the 
question raised by the London Spectator in a 
recent article which seems to have been suggested 
by Mr. E. T. Devine’s little book on ‘The 
Practice of Charity.” The charity organization 
societies stand for discrimination in giving. Dis- 
crimination, of course, implies imvestigation. 
To quote Mr. Devine’s words, investigation is 
undertaken ‘‘to determine what help can be 
given, from what source it should come, and 
how these agencies may be brought into definite 
and hearty codperation.” This procedure the 
Spectator regards as nothing else than common 
sense in charity. As to the teachings of Chris- 
tianity on this subject, the Spectator says : 
‘«It would seem labor wasted to defend such 
a system of charity as the one we have endeav- 
ored to sketch were it not that there does un- 
doubtedly exist in the minds of many people a 
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feeling that reason and charity have nothing to 
do with one another,—a feeling which springs, 
we believe, from a secret belief that on the sub- 
ject of charity Christianity and common sense 
are at variance. Our Lord himself, they fancy, 
was on the side of indiscriminate almsgiving. 
What else did he mean, they argue, when he 
said, ‘Give to him that asketh of thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn not away’ ? 
But our Lord did not say give money to him 
that asketh. His disciples, to whom he spoke, 
had no money to give. He must have meant 
give help. The fact that he left the nature of 
the help vague is in accordance with the whole 
method of his teaching. He never gave minute 
rules to his followers,—such rules must inevi- 
tably have become obsolete with changing cir- 
cumstances. The sentence we have quoted 
above is not a direction for almsgiving, but a 
principle of charity on which to found such di- 
rections as circumstances might make expedient. 
His words proclaim the universal obligation of 
neighborliness, and preclude alike the ready 
excuse of the uncharitable, ‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper ?’ and the perfunctory practice of offering 
an inadequate gift, such as serves only to soothe 
the conscience of a giver who desires to turn 
away. In fact, our Lord’s words mean that we 
must never be indifferent, never blind and deaf, 
to the claims of those who suffer from want and 
misery.” 





ST. PAUL ON SYSTEMATIZED CHARITY. 


The Spectator also points out that some sort of 
system for the organization of alms was part of 
the ‘care of the churches,” in which St. Paul 
gave many directions, especially in his pastoral 
letter to Timothy. 

‘¢It seems that indigent widows then as now 
were a source of much consideration and diffi- 
culty to the charitable. Apparently, St. Paul 
deemed it inadvisable, or perhaps it was impos- 
sible, that all such should be relieved or sup- 
ported out of church funds. ‘Let none be en- 
rolled a widow under threescore years old,’ he 
advises, ‘having been the wife of one man; well 
reported for. good works; if she have brought 
up children; if she have used hospitality to 
strangers ; if she have relieved the afflicted ; but 
the younger widows refuse.’ These latter are, in 
St. Paul’s eyes, fitter objects for private charity, 
and he adds ‘that if any man or woman that be- 
lieveth have widows, let them relieve them, but 
let not the church be burdened.’ St. Paul’s ideal 


is that every family should be self-supporting. 
‘He that provideth not for his own, and specially 
for those of his own household, hath denied the 
faith,’ he declares. 


Of loafing, the apostle had a 
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righteous horror. ‘I hear,’ he writes, ‘ that some 
among you walk disorderly, working not at all.’ 
Such men he commands and exhorts ‘ by the Lord 
Jesus Christ that with quietness they work and 
eat their own bread.’ It is evident that these 
drones were a great affliction to the early Church, 
and finally drew from St. Paul the stern sen- 
tence, ‘If a man will not work, neither shall he 
eat.’”” 


IS CHARITY MERELY ‘‘ PIOUS SELFISHNESS ”’ ? 


The crux of the whole discussion is clearly 
stated in the Spectator’s concluding paragraph : 

‘¢Tf charity is nothing but a meritorious sacri- 
fice on the part of the charitable, its administra- 
tion need, of course, have nothing to do with 
reason. In this case, however, it is nothing 
more than a kind of pious selfishness, and no self- 
ishness can surely be part of the tevo great com- 
mandments on which Christianity hangs. Of 
‘the first and greatest’ of these, our Lord gave 
us no precise explanation—no doubt because 
such explanation is outside the power of lan- 
guage—but, according to his custom, he threw a 
light upon his words by means of a similitude. 
‘The second is like unto it,’ he said. If these 
two ideals—the service of God and the service 
of man—are alike, they must be pursued in like 
manner; that is, with all the strength of the 
pursuer’s mind, as well as of his heart and of 
his soul.” 





THE REVIVAL OF CALVINISM. 


HE Rev. F. Platt contributes to the London 
Quarterly Review a most thoughtful and 
suggestive paper, headed ‘‘The Renaissance of 
Calvinism.” Granted, he says, that Calvinism 
as a system is dead ; yet it was a life before it 
was a system; may not the life be restored ? 
He asks : 

‘« What is the value of the fact that the mother 
principle of Calvinism, the absolute supremacy 
of God in human life and in the affairs of the 
world, is finding a restatement, and this largely 
in teachings which decline to receive its logically 
elaborated system? . . . Can we detect indica- 
tions that the cry of our generation ‘ Back to 
Christ’ is being succeeded by the cry ‘ Back to 
God,’ back to the sovereignty of the divine love 
and the absolute will of the Eternal of which 
Jesus was the manifestation and exponent in 
time ?” 

An affirmative answer is suggested by much 
that the writer advances. 

The essence of Calvinism is declared to be, not 
predestination, but the ‘profound assertion of 
the absolute supremacy of the divine.” 














«Whether its doctrine of the divine sovereign- 
ty is defined in terms of righteousness and of 
glory, as of old, or in terms of love and grace, as 
most agreeable to its modern exponents ; whether 
it moves in the severity of strictly judicial limita- 
tions or seeks its august sanctions in the sanctities 
of fatherhood, it is still the setting forth in solemn 
and reverent cadence of the entire dependence of 
the human upon the divine, not only for the ori- 
gin, but for the achievement, of all spiritual en- 
deavor. ‘Salvation is of the Lord.’” 


THE DOMINANT CREED OF PROTESTANTISM. 


Its past is sketched in these glowing terms : 

‘«Its keenest critics admit that it has been the 
most dominant creed of Christendom. Students 
of history with increasing unanimity recognize 
that it created a region of human life entirely its 
own. The highest stages of development in the 
modern world have been reached by Calvinistic 
peoples, and by Calvinistic peoples only. Strength 
and progress have marked its peculiar movements 
in society. It created Scotland ; it liberated Eng- 
land ; it gave an heroic nationality to the Nether- 
lands; it is enshrined in the noble romance of 
the Huguenots ; it sailed with the Pilgrim Fathers 
and became the impulse of the marvelous civiliza- 
tion of the western world.” 

Mr. Platt is sure that history will revive the 
interest, if not the influence, of Calvinism. The 
depreciation of materialism will, he thinks, lead 
to the appreciation of Calvinism ; natural selec- 
tion paves the way to divine election ; the doc- 
trine of heredity makes original sin more credi- 
ble ; and the doctrine of conformity to type is 
akin to the claim of ‘‘ final perseverance.”’ The 
writer anticipates a speedy reaction in the Cal- 
vinistic direction from flabby ethics and soulless 
politics and humanistic theology. 

This herald-blast of reviving Calvinism is the 
more significant in that it appears in the organ 
of Methodism. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT SNOW ON MORMONISM. 


HORTLY before his death, the late head of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter- 
Day Saints, President Snow, prepared for publica- 
tion a statement of the tenets and purposes of 
Mormonism. This statement appears in the Octo- 
ber number of the Land of Sunshine, the Cali- 
fornia magazine; it is believed to be the first 
publication of the kind authorized by a Mormon 
president. 

After a review of the achievements of Mor- 
monism, social, economic, and religious, Presi- 
dent Snow summarizes the present activities of 
the Church in the following paragraphs : 
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‘¢ Out of deference to the law of the land, and 
after much suffering in the premises, it has laid 
aside the practice of one of its principles—that of 
patriarchal or plural marriage—by which it had 
hoped to further demonstrate some of its ideas 
respecting the physical, mental, and moral re- 
generation of the race ; but, witb this exception, 
all the principles and doctrines taught to the 
Church by its founder are in force and are still 
practised by it. The preaching of the Gospel 
goes on, and the gathering of Israel likewise con- 
tinues. From eighteen hundred to two thousand 
missionaries are kept in the field, traveling and 
laboring unsalaried, at their own expense, and, 
wherever permissible under the laws of the coun- 
try they visit, without purse or scrip, which has 
been our practice from the beginning. This 
practice, which is in harmony with the procedure 
of the Apostles anciently, while a severe trial to 
the elders, has proved a most excellent discipline, 
causing them to put implicit trust in God, and 
clothing them with the true spirit of their calling. 
Every worthy male member of the Church holds 
some office in the priesthood, and is exercised 
either at home or abroad in preaching the Gospel 
and administering its ordinances. 

‘«The Latter-Day Saints in all the world num- 
ber about 300,000, mostly dwelling in the Stakes 
of Zion, of which there are 49, all in the Rocky 
Mountain region. <A stakeis a thoroughly or- 
ganized subdivision of the Church, and is in 
most cases coextensive with a county. There 
are 30 stakes in Utah, 8 in Idaho, 4 in Arizona, 
3 in Wyoming, 1 in Colorado, 1 in Oregon, 1 in 
Canada, and 1 in Mexico. The outside missions 
number 14, and comprise most of the countries 
of the globe. A new mission in the Orient— 
Japan—is projected. 


THE MISSION OF THE SAINTS. 


‘One of the features of the Mormon polity is 
the care for the poor and unfortunate, for which 
purpose the perfect organization of the Church 
—conceded to be the most complete and effec- 
tive in existence—is supplemented by the Relief 
Society, an organization composed entirely of 
women, and having a membership of 30,000, 
with branches in all the settlements of the Saints, 
as well as in the outside missions. Our Sunday- 
school Union is also doing a mighty work, with 
a total membership of 120,000. 

‘‘ Mormonism is pursuing its traditional policy 
—‘minding its own business’ and doing unto 
others as it would be done by. It does not 
spend its time berating and abusing other churches 
and religions, all of which it recognizes as doing 
good in their various spheres. It simply pro- 
claims itself as a greater measure of tfuth, as 
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THE LATE LORENZO SNOW. 


(President of the Mormon Church.) 


the fullness of the Everlasting Gospel ; facing 
fearlessly all creeds, all systems, and inviting 
comparison between its doctrines and theirs. Our 
Tabernacle and other public buildings are open 
to ministers of other denominations, and to lec- 
turers and speakers in general. 

‘What Mormonism aims to do has substan- 
tially been told. That it will succeed in estab- 
lishing Zion, in. building the Holy City, in 
gathering out the righteous from all lands and 
preparing them to meet the Lord when he comes 
in his glory, no faithful Latter-Day Saint doubts. 
To this end it aims to institute what is known as 
the United Order, a communal system inaugu- 
rated by the Prophet Joseph Smith as early as 
February, 1831, but which, owing to the Church’s 
frequent migrations and other causes, has never 
been fully established. The purpose of the order 
is to make the members of the Church equal and 
united in all things, spiritual and temporal, to 
banish pride, poverty, and iniquity, and intro- 
duce a condition of things that will prepare the 
pure in heart for the advent of the world’s 
Redeemer.” 

President Snow names as the greatest achieve- 
ment of Mormonism its spiritual triumphs, 
manifest in its effects upon the lives, characters, 
and dispositions of its converts, and in the 
religious awakening that has taken place in their 
souls, 
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IS THE INVASION OF ENGLAND POSSIBLE? 


HE editor of the November Pall Mall Maga- 
zine prints a verbatim translation of a paper 
written by ‘‘a well-known French officer,”’ Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Delauney, on the question of the 
possibility of invading England. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Delauney says it would be 
childish not to confess that certain parts of the 
recent western maneuvers were intended ‘to 
show our neighbors on the other side of the 
Channel that we are thinking about a possible 
conflict with them,” and also, he adds, that they 
are taking steps accordingly. He is no partisan 
of war with England. We may be ‘antipa- 
thetical and troublesome to the highest degree,” 
but the vital interests of France and England do 
not clash, and our disagreeableness does not jus- 
tify war. lLieutenant-Colonel Delauney turns 
his thumo back to the East. Still, England 
would fight France to-morrow if she thought 
proper ; and if she succeeded in destroying the 
French navy, her ‘‘ power would know no bounds. 
It is our fleet alone which saves Europe from the 
yoke of England.” 


ENGLISH QUALITY VERSUS FRENCH QUALITY. 


Even admitting the greater numbers of the 
English ships, Colonel Delauney still thinks it 
more than counterbalanced by the French officers 
and crews, the good quality of French armor 
plates, and the immense superiority of their naval 
guns, and he ‘cannot help feeling the greatest 
hope for the day when our navy may have to 
measure its strength against that of Great Britain.” 

First, says Colonel Delauney, if the French 
conquered, England would be entirely at their 
mercy. Secondly, if it were a drawn contest, all 
the ships on either side being disabled, or being 
repaired, England would be almost as badly off. 
The sea being thus free, a French army would 
go across the Channel quite unhindered. Thirdly, 
supposing the French to be beaten on sea, and 
England complete mistress thereof, can we then, 
asks Colonel Delauney, still dare to dream of in- 
vasion? He answers: 

‘¢The unanimous opinion of naval men is: 
‘Yes, the thing is possible, and has every chance 
of success.’ An admiral whose statements are of 
great authority has given me his opinion in these 
short terms: ‘T'o land in England is the work of 
a moonless night !’” 


AND AFTER LANDING ? 


Evidently, there is great difference of opinion 
as to how an army, once landed, could be pro- 
visioned. Colonel Delauney, however, thinks 
this difficulty far from insuperable, and points to 
the Boer habit of living upon their enemy and 















killing him with his own ammunition. His de- 
liberate conclusion is : 

‘<The invasion of English territory by a French 
army is a simple and easy matter, and there can 
be no doubt as to the success of such an operation, 
even if admitting the rather improbable case of 
the English fleet being still the mistress of the 
seas. ‘I'he army of invasion, once landed in our 
neighbors’ country, could, if it were victorious, 
do without any outside help, and find in England 
the necessary resources for living and fighting.” 


THE TELEGRAPH IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


IR W. H. PREECE contributes a very lucid 
and interesting article to St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, in which he tells the history of the de- 
velopment of telegraphy in England since 1851. 
In 1870, the government purchased and ab- 
sorbed all the telegraph companies for £7,000,- 
000 ($35,000,000). Of this transaction, Sir W. 
H. Preece says : 

‘‘It is amusing, after this length of time, to 
read the arguments that were adduced against 
the absorption of the telegraphs by the state. 
Every reason has been proved wrong, every 
prophecy has remained unfulfilled. I can say this 
with a good grace, for 1 was one of the prophets.”’ 

The tables of comparison tell their own tale 
ard give a better idea of the enormous strides 
mede than anything else. From these we learn 
that : 

‘“©At the close of the year 1870, the gross 
receipts of the Telegraph Department were £612, - 
301; at the close of 1886, they were £1,787,264; 
and at the close of the last financial year (1900- 
1901), £3,459,353. The number of messages 
transmitted in 1869 was 6,000,000; in 1900— 
1901, there were 89,576,961.” 

In 1870, it was possible to transmit 80 words 
a@ minute ; in 1890, 450 words was easily accom- 
plished. This increase is due, not only to im- 
provement in the design of the apparatus, but to 
the steady examination of every defect and its re- 
moval in the instrument and in the line. 

It was in 1851 that the first cable was laid be- 
tween Dover and Calais. Now there are nearly 
200,000 nautical miles of submarine cables, 
which have absorbed a capital of approximately 
£50,000,000 ($250,000,000). 


A PRESS SUBSIDY. 


The telegraphic press rates are very low, 
averaging about 4 cents per hundred words. 

‘« This entails a loss to the department rough- 
ly estimated at £400,000 a year, which is the 
amount the public is taxed for the support of the 
press. 


It is doubtful whether Parliament knew, 
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when it passed this low rate, that it virtually 
meant a subsidy to the press.” 

The average number of words supplied to each 
newspaper averages 12,000 a day in the recess 
of Parliament, and 20,000 in the session. ‘The 
following numbers are interesting, showing the 
huge total of words sent out in a single night : 

‘¢April 8, 1886.—Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill, 1,050,500 words. No single night’s 
work since has equaled this. 

‘¢ April 16, 1886.—Land Purchase Bill, 841,- 
500 words. 

‘¢ June 7, 1886.—Irish Government Bill (di- 
vision), 863,700 words.” 





THE AIMS OF THE BRITISH INDEPENDENT 
LABOR PARTY. 
R. KEIR HARDIE contributes to the New 
Liberal Review a series of answers to the 
questions which were put tohim. ‘The Independ- 
ent Labor party, he says, will pursue the same 
































JAMES KEIR HARDIE. 
(Leader of the Independent Labor party of Great Britain.) 


policy which it has always done. How many 
candidates it will run at the next election he does 
not know. Its members are against war, and 
will be favorable to a good, thoroughgoing anti- 
war Liberal, unless he be brought out to oppose 
one of their own candidates. The line to be 
taken in those constituencies where they have no 
candidates is to be decided by a special confer- 
ence held on the eve of a general election. 
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On the question of policy, the Independent 
Labor party and Socialists generally divide their 
demands into two heads—the desirable and the 
essential. They wish to concentrate opinion in 
favor of the essential reforms. These are (1) 
state or municipal organization of work for the 
unemployed ; (2) a legal eight-hour working- 
day ; (3) pensions for the old and infirm, and for 
widows and children ; (4) an act enabling muni- 
cipalities, without recourse to Parliament, to un- 
dertake any form of industry in which private 
companies may engage, including house- building, 
the owning and farming of land, the opening of 
workshops and public houses, and the manage- 
ment of insurance companies, tramways, etc.; (5) 
state ownership of railways ; (6)-a graduated tax 
upon all forms of unearned increment. 

Mr. Hardie anticipates a serious depression of 
trade, which will be not caused, but accentuated, 
by the Boer war. He says ‘‘all Socialists are 
eligible for membership.” Many of their candi- 
dates come from the middle class. They do not 
expect to reach their ultimate goal all at once, 
but they think a band of stalwarts in Parliament 
would keep the Socialist ideal steadily in view 
and exercise a great quickening influence upon 
public opinion, and hasten the coming of thie 
social state. ‘Our struggle has hitherto been 
long and severe, but the worst is over.’’ After 
the next general election, when quite a number 
of Independent Labor party men will be returned, 
there can be but two parties—labor and anti- 
labor. 

Mr. Hardie’s paper is followed by another on 
‘¢ Liberalism and Labor,” written by Mr. J. C. 
Foulger, who thinks that a national labor party, 
in any effective sense, is impossible at present. 
The Liberal party has no future except as a 
democratic and labor party. 


LIFE IN ROUMANIA. 


HE Contemporary Review must be congratu- 
lated upon having secured a new con- 
tributor. To the reviews which have no illustra- 
tions, it is very important to have a certain number 
of writers who will supply papers which are to 
the rest of the review what the brilliant illumina- 
tion in medieval missals is to the text. Such a 
writer Mr. Bunting has secured in Mlle. Helen 
Vacaresco, whose paper on ‘+ Life in Roumania” 
is a charming picture, full of poetry and color, 
which supplies a welcome element, standing as it 
does between Mr. Boulger’s ‘‘ Chances of Habi- 
bullah”” and Mr. Hogan, M.P.’s ‘‘ First Steps of 
the Australian Commonwealth.” Mlle. Vacaresco 
is the friend and companion of Carmen Sylva; 
but, unlike the Queen of Roumania, she is a 
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Roumanian born, and therefore much better 
qualified to interpret the true genius of her coun- 
try than the German princess who has adopted it 
as a second Fatherland. An ancestor of Mlle. 
Vacaresco, one of the ancient boyars of the coun- 
try, was the hero of one of the grim and mysteri- 
ous tragedies which were not uncommon in Wal- 
lachia in the days when the power of the Sultan 
still existed to blight the lands lying to the north 
of the Danube. 


THE LINK WITH ANCIENT ROME. 


But, like all true Roumanians, Mlle. Vacaresco 
goes further back, and she revels in the traditions 
which link the modern Roumanians with the an- 
cient Roman colonists established by Trajan as a 
bulwark of the Roman Empire. To this day, she 
says, the sentiment of watching as a sentinel over 
civilization, and guarding modern Europe from 
Asiatic darkness, is uppermost in the hearts of 
the Roumanians. The Roumanian peasant, al- 
though ignorant of all classic law, still calls the 
oxen which he harnesses to the plow by the 
names of the heroes of ancient Rome. Cassius, 
Cesar, and Brutus survive in Roumania, if only 
as the names of oxen. 


TRADITIONS OF TRAJAN. 


The Emperor Trajan is revered as a kind of 
tutelary deity. The Milky Way, to the Rou- 
manians, is Trajan’s Road. Mlle. Vacaresco re- 
calls that last January, on one snowy wintry night, 
she heard a beggar moaning in a doorway, as he 
shivered in the snow, ‘‘Father Trajan, Father 
Trajan, the land you have brought us to is fair 
in summer, but in winter, . . . Father Trajan, 
you should have led us to milder climes.”” The 
bands of dancers who descend upon the cities 
from the hills every springtime shout words the 
meaning of which they are utterly unable to ex- 
plain ; but students declare that these inarticulate 
sounds are a kind of phonographic, unintelligent 
reproduction of the shouting that accompanied 
the Pyrrhic dance. To this day the ancient 
pagan customs prevail in the countryside. The 
ceremony of marriage by capture is faithfully 
kept up in the villages, and a death libation of 
oil and wine is poured upon the grave-mound. 


OCCIDENTAL BUCHAREST. 


But notwithstanding all this careful cultus of 
the traditional past, Bucharest and Roumanian 
society are becoming Occidentalized. So before 
it is too late Mlle. Vacaresco endeavors to pre- 
serye for our information a picture of Roumanian 
life in the time of the boyars, and of country life 
with its almost mythical shepherds and its monks 
who seem to be a curious cross between hermits 











and brownies. Roumania and the Roumanians 
appear to have a great charm for those who visit 
the country. In winter, autumn, and early 
spring, however, the rain and snowstorms and 
mud prevent outdoor intercourse, and compel 
the inhabitants to spend months in almost com- 
plete seclusion. But when the sunny days re- 
turn, the corn begins to ripen the wold : 

‘¢ Roses are in bloom ; nothing lovelier can be 
imagined than our landscapes, bathed in the 
clear light of the Oriental skies. The swift, 
glittering rivers, rapid as torrents, glide quickly 
between the trees; the maize is high, and of a 
bright green color. The peasants’ gay costumes 
and silver belts, the women with their floating 
veils of gauze bespangled with gold, add to the 
luxuriant charm of the scene. The Roumanian 
peasant is of a dreamy, poetical nature, and I 
will hereafter endeavor to relate all I have learned 
to know of the weird, deep soul of the race.” 

The article concludes with a sketch of an ex- 
cursion made into the mountains in the company 
of Carmen Sylva where the royal party found the 
Valley of Death open into the Vale of Paradise. 
The Vale of Paradise, however, was tenanted by 
recluses who were more like mischievous Niebe- 
lungen shapes than monks. 





THE OUTLOOK IN AFGHANISTAN. 


HERE are two articles in the Fortnightly on 
the late Ameer of Afghanistan. Sir Lepel 
Griffin reviews the immense progress and changes 
effected in Afghanistan by Abdur Rahman, and 
naturally approves of the Ameer’s methods. 
Afghan independence ought to continue to be the 
center of British policy. In regard to the late 
Ameer’s internal policy, he points out that the 
severe punishments which the Ameer subjected 
offenders to were no more barbarous than the 
punishments inflicted by English law a very short 
time ago , and considering the difference in civili- 
zation, the Ameer’s methods cannot be called 
barbarous. 


THE NEW AMEER. 


Of the new Ameer, Sir Lepel Griffin says : 

‘¢ Possible rivals are so few and insignificant, 
and the danger of foreign interference is so re- 
mote, that there is every probability that the suc- 
cession of Habibullah Khan will be unopposed, or, 
if there be local risings, that they will be of no 
serious importance. Of the conditions of the 


problem, the most vital factor is the personal 
character of the young prince, who is now about 
twenty-nine years of age, and who has been care- 
fully trained by his father to carry on creditably 
all departments of the civil and military adminis- 
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tration. He has been accustomed to hold daily 
public audiences ; all the heads of departments 
have submitted to him their dispatches and re- 
ports, and since the year 1897 he has had control 
of the state treasury and exchequer, and has been 
the supreme court of appeal from all courts, ec- 
clesiastical and secular. He acted as regent for 





























HABIBULLAH KHAN, 


(The new Ameer of Afghanistan.) 


his father during his prolonged absence in Tur- 
kestan, and distinguished himself by the intelli- 
gence and sobriety of his administration. No 
training could have been more exhaustive and 
complete. He is reported to be liked by the peo- 
ple and popular with the army. He knows Eng- 
lish fairly well, and is said to entertain very 
friendly sentiments toward the British Govern- 
ment.” 

Sir Lepel Griffin passes in review all possible 
pretenders to the throne. None of them does he 
regard seriously, and he says that Ishak Khan is 
cowardly, debauched, and cruel. 


THE OLD AMEER. 


Colonel Hanna merely reviews the Ameer’s 
life, and does not speculate as to the future. We 
quote, however, the following summing-up of 
the Ameer as a ruler: 

‘«The progress of his people toward civiliza- 
tion was Abdur Rahman’s one object and aim ; 
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and if, in seeking to realize it, he struck down 
the rebellious and lawless without mercy, he 
never ceased to toil at building up a state in 
which the peasant, the merchant, and the crafts- 
man could labor in peace and enjoy the fruits of 
their toil. Within that state he wanted no idlers, 
and, by example as well as by precept, he taught 
the lesson that all useful work is worthy of 
honor. When he introduced foreign artificers 
into his cities, he himself learned their trades or 
encouraged his relatives and friends to learn 
them, that they, in their turn, might become 
teachers, and the strangers, richly rewarded, 
might return to their own place. For at the 
root of his scheme of government lay the princi- 
ple of the rigid exclusion of all permanent foreign 
elements from Afghanistan. No European, 
under any circumstances, would he allow to ac- 
quire land within her borders, or to have any 
interest in her industries or her mineral re- 
sources; and none could enter his territories 
save by his invitation, or with his consent.” 


‘**A Mighty Ruler of Men.” 


The Monthly Review devotes a few pages to 
the late Ameer as an introduction to a transla- 
tion of a treatise upon Jehad. The writer says 
that Abdur Rahman was a mighty ruler of men, 
but just as cynical and inconsistent as most of 
his compeers. The treatise is a dissertation as 
to the duty of all true believers to be ready to 
die for their faith, and to regard their religion 
as their honor rather than the honor of their 
wives, the latter being a heresy which had 
gained some hold upon the Afghans. The con- 
cluding moral is that people have no right to 
make objections to or to criticise the actions of 
their Ameer, because God and his Prophet have 
delivered affairs to him, and he will have to an- 
swer for the good and bad results in the day of 
judgment, as he has been appointed to be the 
shepherd of God’s creation. 


A Sensible Warning to the Press. 


Maj. -Gen. Sir E. Collen, late military mem- 
ber of the Vice-Regal Council of India, discusses 
in the Empire Review the British position on the 
northwest frontier of India. There is only one 
paragraph which need be noted : 

‘¢It would be well if the press of both coun- 
tries would do everything in their power to 
avoid sensational writing about matters which 
are of little importance, but which may be dis- 
torted out of all proportion. In this way they 
would help to accomplish what they profess to 
desire—a pacific understanding between Russia 
and England. That Russian garrisons on the 
frontier should be on the alert, at the present 
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time, is merely to say that they are adopting a 
most necessary precaution, and that General 
Kouropatkine, the minister of war, should visit 
the trans-Caspian army, Kushk, and other fron- 
tier posts is no more than if the commander-in- 
chief in India and the military members of 
council were to visit, as they have often done, 
the garrisons and outposts of the northwest fron- 
tier of India.” 


THE FASCINATION OF LABRADOR. 


R. W. T. GRENFELL describes, for the 
benefit of the readers of Blackwood, life 
in Labrador. It is a country which seems deso- 
late enough ; blocked by ice from the rest of the 
world for eight months in the year, with no cere- 
als, no fruit, no kitchen produce ; with only one 
cow, with no sheep, and but few goats. ‘l'here 
are, indeed, a profusion of wild berries, the most 
abundant being the small cranberry. But still 
the question rises: Why do men continue to live 
in such apparently God-forsaken places when the 
Canadian cities are so near and offer such scope ? 
As a matter of fact, the entire seaboard is dot- 
ted over with an ever-increasing population, who 
could easily leave if they wished. 

‘It is always those who are best off who are 
most loyal to it, and quite a number who have left 
and earned a more easy living in Canada and Mont- 
real have returned to its isolation and its iron 
cold. In fact, for the settler, and especially for 
the visitor, it has many special charms.”’ 

The fascination of being thrown on one’s own 
resources is one. The writer cites a living illus- 
tration : : 

‘¢ For instance, here lives an old Englishman 
from Devonshire. There he was merely an agri- 
cultural laborer at eleven shillings a week, and 
with no hope of bettering himself. Here he 
chose a splendid spot for his house, felled his 
timber, and built it ; commenced his fishing with 
a boat he built himself; meshed his own nets ; 
reclaimed a small garden ; built a winter house 
in the woods, secure from the sea breeze in the 
winter ; cut himself a ‘fur path ;’ made most of 
his own traps, snares, and deadfalls; saved some 
money, or ‘furs,’ which mean money, married, 
and had children. His sons followed in his foot- 
steps, and built a small settlement, both for sum- 
mer on the coast and for winter in the woods. 
No less than seventy-six grandchildren now live 
around him. His former kitchen, the room al- 
ways used on the coast as parlor as well, has had 
to be doubled and now trebled to accommodate 
his continuous stream of visitors. A barrel of 
flour a week is said to disappear in his house. 
The table seldom wants fish in summer, trout and 

















seabirds in the spring, and willow grouse and 
venison in plenty all winter. Unlimited forests 
round him afford a blazing log-fire without stint 
of fuel.” 

Hunting of deer and, bears and wolves, seal- 
fishing, salmon-fishing, cod-fishing, are other at- 
tractions. The writer asks : 

‘¢Are not our daily avocations considered in 
Europe recreations so choice that unlimited 
money is spent to procure them? And then they 
are only in the reach of the few.” 

Another charm is rare elsewhere : 

‘Tf anywhere in the world a community of 
goods on a workable basis exists, I believe it to 
be in Labrador. If one Eskimo kills a seal, he 
shares it with all hands and goes hungry himself 
to-morrow.” 


ANDERSEN AS MAN AND POET. 


ANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, the chil- 
dren’s friend, is the subject of an article 

by the famous Danish critic, Georg Brandes, in 
the Deutsche Rundschau for October. Andersen 
the man is described by Brandes as a simple, 
lovable personality, childlike to the end of his 
life, with the faults of character of a sensitive 
child ; always ready to read his stories to who- 
ever would listen, and 
hungry for applause. 
‘« He was gentle and 
tender-hearted, read- 
ily touched by joy as 
well as sorrow; an 
easy victim for the 
practical joker ; quick 
to make friends; a 
man of sentiment be- 
cause of his kindness 
and compassion; a 
man of reason be- 
cause of his extreme 
eautiousness. From the first, his one domi- 
nant characteristic was an insatiable, overpower- 
ing ambition which never left him for one 
moment of his long career, and from which 
sprang nearly all the joys and sorrows of his long 
life.” Tio become famous, to be recognized and 
have honors heaped upon him, was his one 
thought while he was yet unknown, and after he 
had achieved an international reputation. As 
Andersen frankly stated himself, ‘‘ My heart re- 
joices only in being universally admired. If even 
the most insignificant person denies me this ad- 
miration, I feel hurt.”” Hence arose his endeavors 
not to make any enemies and his joy at being 
distinguished by princely personages. This one- 
sided development of the amiable and gentle An- 
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dersen, says Brandes was largely due to his posi- 
tion in Denmark during the greater part of his 


life. In society, he was looked down upon as a 
fool. His tall, somewhat ungainly figure was 


greeted with a smile ; his vanity had become pro- 
verbial, and made him the subject of innumera- 
ble true or invented anecdotes. This opinion of 
him at home changed only after it became known 
how great his reputation was abroad ; then sud- 
denly he who had been the butt of universal satire 
was held inviolable. 


ANDERSEN AS A LITERARY ARTIST. 


Andersen’s influence on the intellectual life of 
Denmark as well as of the Continent is insignificant 
compared to that of other great writers and poets 
of his time, as, for instance, Oehlenschlager, 
Grundtvig, Kierkegaard, and Heiberg; if, never- 
theless, says Brandes, ‘‘he is the only one of 
these men whose name is of international repute, 
this is due, not to the depth and breadth of his 
intellect, but to the force and originality of his 
artistic gifts, by reason of which he influenced us 
all in our earliest youth. In the field in which 
he first made his reputation, the maerchen, he was 
simple as no other Danish writer, childlike, orig- 
inal, eminently human. This is the first reason 
why the maerchen are known in both hemispheres. 
The second and decisive reason is found in his 
artistic workmanship, which, at first unconscious, 
was later carefully elaborated, while always pre- 
serving its simplicity. This enabled him to 
achieve that rare product, an immortal work.” 


HOW ANDERSEN COMPOSED HIS TALES. 


‘«Frequenting circles in Copenhagen where he 
found children, he made friends with them, and 
told them stories that he partly invented and 
partly paraphrased. The manner of telling them 
was undoubtedly his own, which by its liveliness 
and erratic invention, accompanied by the many 
grimaces and gestures of the narrator, so attracted 
and delighted the children that they often broke 
out into wild exclamations of joy. As the poets 
of antiquity chanted their poems before commit- 
ting them to writing, so Andersen narrated his 
stories and thereby formed their pictorial, laugh- 
ing, dancing, skipping style before he attempted 
to conjure up the emphasis, the smile, the frown, 
the melodies, and the gestures of his prose. He 
thus created a new form of pictorial and musical 
story-telling, which served later as model to 
Bjornstjerne Bjérnson,”’ 


ANDERSEN’S MASTERPIECE. 


‘«The typical work of art, among Andersen’s 
tales, is ‘The Ugly Duckling,’ that short story 
of a few pages which he wrote at the age of 
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forty, and which contains in imperishable form 
all that may rightly be called ‘ The Story of His 
Life,’ a story that gained nothing by being diluted 
in the large volume bearing that title. . . . ‘The 
Ugly Duckling’ is undeniably one of the pearls 
of the world’s literature that will never be de- 
preciated. For it contains the quintessence of 
its author’s character: the ambition that domi- 
nated him; the melancholy that defined his tem- 
perament ; the martyrdom which his poetic career 
assumed in his eyes ; that gratification which in 
spite of his humility he felt on being appreciated 
and honored ; and especially that gift of obser- 
vation, that scintillating wit and lively, trium- 
phant humor with which he revenged himself 
for the stupidity and malice that refused him 
recognition,—in short, all those gifts that com- 
bined to form his genius.” 


ANDERSEN’S POSITION AS POET. 


‘‘He is the child of the lower classes of the 
Danish people, that grew into a poet and genius ; 
that is, the masses, as they were in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, were personified 
in him, so that he became heir to all the sagas 
and tales, all the terrible and humorous inven- 
tions and stories which this people had produced 
and adapted in the course of a thousand years. 
He took up this material, changed it in accord 
with his personality and his time, and added to 
it similar inventions of hisown. Finally, Ander- 
sen is not only the personified intellect and wit 
of the people; as no other Dane, he possessed, 
because of his singularly primitive temperament, 
the gift of entering into the child’s mind and 
assuming in imagination the child’s point of view. 
Thus, he became the great story-teller beloved 
by children. And as the work that he produced 
fell naturally into a symbolic mold, he became 
at the same time, and still remains, a poet for 
mature minds.” 

Andersen died in 1875, but editions of his 
works have multiplied since that time. There 
are at least a dozen English translations of the 
tales, not to mention school editions and brief 
selections. It is said that the German versions 
are the best. The principal biography of Ander- 
sen is by R. Nisbet Bain (London, 1895). 





SIAMESE TWINS. 
N one of the recent numbers of the Nouwvelle 
Revue, M. Suni writes an article upon freaks 
of nature such as the Siamese twins. He declares 


that these cases of what he calls ‘‘double chil- 
dren ’”’—namely, twins coupled together by some 
natural physical link—are far from being as rare 
as people imagine. 
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THE CHINESE BROTHERS. 


The subject has been carefully studied by a 
French doctor at Rio de Janeiro, who was for- 
tunate enough to be able to observe in Vienna 
the Chinese brothers who formed one of Barnum 
& Bailey’s great attractions some years ago. 
These brothers were very intelligent, and were 


very fond of each other. The bit of flesh and 
cartilage which united them allowed them to 
have a certain independence of movement, but 
they undoubtedly exercised upon each other a 
great influence. For example, when one of 
them had smallpox, the.other developed it on 
the following day. More remarkable still, 
when one of them drank whiskey, they both be- 
came intoxicated, and the one who had not 
drunk the whiskey was worse than the one who 
had. On the other hand, if one of them went 
to sleep, the other did not necessarily go to sleep 
too, and in the same way their desire for food 
was not necessarily simultaneous. The doctor 
who had them under observation in Vienna was 
of opinion that it would have been possible to 
separate them by an operation. 


ROSALINA-MARIA, 


During his residence at Rio, this doctor had an- 
other interesting case of a similar kind—namely, 
two little Brazilian girls who were joined together 
in this mysterious way. Although the parents 
of Rosalina-Maria, as the girls were called, were 
extremely poor peasants, they had no idea of 
condemning their offspring to a life of public ex- 
hibition, but demanded that a surgical operation 
should be performed, if possible. In this case 
the junction between the two children was so 
small as to make life in common very painful for 
them. Fortunately, the operation, which was 
performed in May of last year, was relatively 
successful, as one of the children survived it. 


‘¢ QUIS SEPARABIT ?”’ 


M. Suni suggests, though he does not follow it 
up, a very fruitful topic of discussion when he 
asks whether the parents should have the unre- 
stricted right of saying whether their children 
accidentally joined in this manner should be sep- 
arated or not. There is the remarkable case of 
the Siamese brothers, Chang and Eng, who earned 
a good deal of money, if they did not actually 
make their fortunes, by being publicly exhibited. 
If they had been separated in infancy, they would 
probably not have had so easy a life. As it was, 
they married two sisters and lived to the age of 
sixty-three, apparently in the utmost happiness. 
Of course, in cases where the twins who are con- 
nected have only one heart, which is sometimes 
the case, itis impossible to think of separation. 


















RADICA-DOODICA. 


M. Suni tells a remarkable story of two little 
Hindu girls who were born on the outskirts of 
Calcutta in 1899. Their parents were made the 
victims of the ferocious superstitions which this 
unusual birth aroused in the minds of their neigh- 
bors. They had to fly into the woods for refuge, 
and there the father endeavored to separate his 
daughters by>a somewhat primitive operation ; 
for this he was prosecuted for illegally acting as 
a surgeon, and also for abuse of his paternal 
authority. The family were, however, protected 
from violence by an Indian official, and the chil- 
dren were baptized under the names of Radica- 
Doodica, two Hindu divinities who symbolize 
fraternal union. The children were kept for 
some time in a temple, where the priestesses 
wished to promote them into goddesses, but they 
made no difficulty about giving up the children 
for pecuniary consideration. Radica- Doodica 
were not much inconvenienced by being linked 
together. They could sit down easily, and could 
sleep if one lay upon her back and the other 
upon her side, while they were able to walk with- 
out much difficulty. Their parents always re- 
fused to allow them to be separated. 


DIFFICULT CASES. 


These cases of junction, of which the capital let- 
ter Hf may stand as a symbol, are relatively easy ; 
it is when the junction is so close as to be repre- 
sented by the letter X or Y that the greatest 
surgical difficulties occur, which usually defy the 
utmost skill. There have even been cases which 
inay be described as two human beings as far as 
the waist, or, in other words, one individual 
with two heads and shoulders and, of course, 
four arms. <A case of this kind occurred in 
Northumberland in the reign of James IV. of 
Scotland, under whose protection they were 
brought up, taught several languages, and showed 
great musical talents. They did not live, how- 
ever, beyond the age of twenty. 


STATISTICS. 


In conclusion, M. Suni considers the compara- 
tive statistics of these double births. It appears 
that an authority named Porak has come to the 
conclusion that there is one double birth for 
every 100,000 ordinary births—that is to say, 
over the whole of Europe there would be about 
two double births every week. The professional 
showmen believe that there is more chance of 
procuring these valuable monstrosities in Hun- 
gary, Austria, Galicia, and South Germany than 
in any other countries. It seems also that most 
of these double births do not long survive, which, 
no doubt, explains their extreme rarity. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF DEVELOPMENT. 


HE last number of the Archiv fir Entwick- 

elungsmechanik der Organismen, published 

in Leipsig, gives an account of studies in de- 

velopment made by Dr. Hans Spemann upon 
mutilated eggs. 

The experiments were made upon the eggs of 
the Triton, a water-newt and a relative of the frog. 
The eggs, which are attached to the leaves of 
water plants, do not have a hard shell, but are 
surrounded by a tough gelatinous substance that 
may be removed without destroying the egg 
proper, so that it is a favorable object for experi- 
ment. 

The experiments are famous by which the 
theory of spontaneous generation was over- 
thrown, and it has become an established truth 
that every animal, large or small, develops from 
an egg, the size of which, so far as the living 
portion that develops is concerned, varies only 
within narrow limits for different animals, al- 
though there may be more or less food material 
present, forming the yolk of the egg, which has 
no vital powers. But no matter how large the 
adult animal may be, the egg-cell is that animal 
in potentia, and contains rudimental elements 
which have the power of stamping their charac- 
teristics upon assimilated food, and so forming 
all the various organs of the adult. 

The vital portion which develops into the com- 
plete animal appears alike throughout under the 
highest magnification that can be obtained with 
the present-day microscopes, and neither does the 
structure of the vital part appear to vary in the 
ova of different animals although the external 
markings and form may vary, leaving us at a loss 
to know what there can be in the organization of 
the egg that should produce such widely different 
results from beginnings apparently so similar. 
Are there ultra-microscopic differences of struc- 
ture that form the basis for the different organs 
found in any animal, or is all the material alike 
at first, any portion being capable of forming any 
organ ? 

The early phases of development are the same 
in the eggs of all vertebrate animals. At first an 
egg consists of a single mass of living matter 
called a cell; this divides into two equal parts 
connected with each other by threads of the same 
substance and easily separated. Each of these 
equal parts again divides so that four cells are 
formed, each of these then divides, and so on, 
each cell growing and dividing until a large num- 
ber of cells are formed, which become differen- 
tiated and rearranged to form all the organs of 
the animal. 

Normally only one individual develops from 
one egg, but during the process of division the 
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cells may easily be separated from each other by 
shaking or cutting, or by drawing fine threads, 
such as may be obtained by unraveling a butter- 
fly’s cocoon, along the furrows separating the 
cells. 


REMARKABLE RESULTS OF MUTILATION. 


Dr. Spemann experimented upon upward of a 
thousand eggs in the earlier stages of develop- 
ment, when the vital material was divided into 
two or four equal parts, and over a hundred that 
had developed to the form of a cellular sphere 
called a blastula. By separating the halves of 
the egg when it was in the two-celled stage of 
development two individuals were obtained from 
a single egg—one perfectly normal, which de- 
veloped gills and was active; the other abnor- 
mal, but its condition probably due to injury 
received when the egg was removed from its 
envelope. Another egg having been divided in 
the same way, one cell formed all the organs of 
the individual normally, but stopped growing be 
fore it reached its full development, while the 
other lacked the elements necessary for the forma- 
tion of the nervous system and other organs, 
showing a difference in the potentiality of the 
two cells, the first furrow apparently dividing 
the substance of the egg-cell into two parts un- 
like in potential elements, although no difference 
of structure could be detected with the micro- 
scope. In some instances this first furrow seems 
to determine the future right and left sides of 
the animal ; in other instances the egg substance 
is divided into the parts which are to form the 
anterior and posterior portions of the animal. 

Cutting the organism when it had developed 
to the formation of a many-celled sphere pro- 
duced similar results. Some- 
times a whole embryo would 
form from each half, some- 
times only from one, while 
the other would lack nervous 
system, vertebral column, 
etc. 

In several instances, when 
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and vertebral column were lacking, although the 
cells of which the organs were built up were 
normal and blood-vessels were formed. Cutting 
through the cellular sphere without completely 
dividing it resulted in the production of an in- 
dividual with two heads. A slight cut produced 
no effect on the future animal. 

The writer assumes that the unorganized sub- 
stance of the egg-cell has none of the structures 
of the future animal, but that it contains organic 
matter having the power of differentiating itself 
into such structures and into other cells. 

During the early development of the organism 
it readjusts itself most readily to the changes in 
development required after mutilation, but later 
such readjustment is more difficult when, after 
repeated division of the protoplasm the potential 
elements of the various structures of the body 
have been somewhat differentiated from each 
other and concentrated in certain places. 


THE BOER PRISONERS. 
At Bermuda. 


i ie the Pall Mall Magazine for November, “ A 

Resident,”’ and not a pro-Boer, contributes 
an interesting article on the Boer prisoners in the 
half-dozen islands of the Bermudas. Four of 
these islands ‘‘are divided into two by barbed- 
wire entanglement fences, on one side being the 
Boer inclosure, and on the other the encampment 
of the guard. Each island is occupied by seven 
to nine hundred men, according to its size 
—one military bell-tent being allowed to seven 
men.” A fifth island is used as a hospital, and 
on a sixth any prisoners who die will find a 
last resting-place. Some of these men have al- 
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the cellular sphere had been 
divided, each half became a 
normal, free-swimming, ac- 
tive organism, with large 
branched gills and the nor- 
mal number of toes ; and al- 
though one individual might 
be smaller than the other, all 
parts were rightly propor- 
tioned. Or one-half would 
grow normally, while devel- 
opment of the other half was 
arrested and nervous system 
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ready been there nearly two years. The writer 
says : 

“The prisoners while away their time in many 
ways. ‘They utilize anything they can lay hands 
on with great ingenuity, and by the aid of their 
penknives or an old rusty nail they make many 
toys and curios. A grocery packing-case that 
goes inside the Boer lines never comes out again 
—at any rate, in the shape of a packing-case.” 

These trifles they are allowed to sell in the 
town, thus making a slight break in their monoto- 
nous life. ‘They are very ready to speak of their 
former life, and even to tell how they were taken 
prisoners, and where. ‘‘ They sometimes speak 
warmly of the bravery of the English officers and 
men, but they do not lose an opportunity of 
criticising their methods of fighting.” 


BOER COMMANDERS DARE NOT MAKE TERMS. 


‘¢A Resident” says : 

‘¢There is a great diversity of opinion among 
them, but on one point the prisoners all agree: 
‘There is no chance of our side ever being ready 
to surrender, or to make terms,’ they say. 
‘Things have gone too far,’ said one man to me, 
‘and not long ago, when there was some talk of 
Botha considering terms of surrender, he was 
given to understand that his life would be taken 
by his own men if he carried out his proposal. 
The Boer commanders know well that for their 
own safety they dare not make terms of peace, 
even if they were willing to do so themselves.’ ” 

About President Kriger there seemed still 
greater diversity of opinion, Steyn being the 
man selected to have succeeded him. ‘ A Resi- 
dent” particularly remarks on the embittering 
effect of the Jameson raid. 


At St. Helena. 


Lieut.- Col. A. L. Paget concludes his remi- 
niscences in this month’s Longman’s of his ex- 
perience as commandant of prisoners of war at 
Deadwood Camp, St. Helena, 1900-1901. In 
contradiction to Mrs. Green, he declares he re- 
ceived dozens of petitions from prisoners offering 
to take the oath of allegiance with a view to ob- 
taining release and returning home. He says: 

‘‘ Not a few of the prisoners of war would be 
quite ready to go back now and form a burgher 
police force to fight against their own people and 
try to compel them to put a stop to further use- 
less and hopeless resistance. Numbers of these 
prisoners have told me that they never wished to 
fight, but were compelled to do so, and laid 
down their arms on the first opportunity ; there 
are many hard cases of this description. 

‘To be in daily contact with prisoners of war 
of this kind is, to my mind, most depressing ; it 
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is not as if they were soldiers of a country with 
which we are at war, but here we have the 
whole male population of vast districts, old and 
young—the halt, the maimed, and the blind— 
and, I regret to say, even some who, by the 
effects of the long confinement and from brood- 
ing over their misfortunes, are losing their rea- 
son. One is but human, after all; and with a 
large section of them great sympathy must be 
felt. But not so with their leaders in the field, 
and their ex-President in Europe, who, through 
their obstinacy, have brought so much desolation 
and misery on their fellow-men. There are 
many old men in the camp who, with their long, 
flowing beards, remind one of the patriarchs of 
old, and may be described as nature’s gentle- 
men. Charming in manner, civil and courteous 
to a degree, whatever their political views may 
be, when the time comes they will eccept the in- 
evitable, and, I have not the slightest doubt, 
will become loyal and good citizens. Many of 
these have lived under the British flag be- 
fore.” 

The writer quotes with some indignation a 
prisoner’s letter, who suggested, as the only 
terms of peace feasible, leaving the Boers their 
country and securing reasonable rights for new- 
comers settling in the Transvaal, adding, as a 
conditio sine quad non, the resignation of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner ! 


THE LATEST IN FLYING MACHINES. 
- cr BALLOONING” is the title 


of a short but extremely interesting ar- 
ticle in Crampton's Magazine for November. 
The author is Mr. Sterling Heilig, and his paper 
is devoted to Count de la Vaux’s all but success- 
ful attempt to cross the Mediterranean. Mr. 
Heilig has had the advantage of discussing the 
subject with Lieutenant Tapissier, who accom- 
panied the count. The count’s attempt was un- 
dertaken for scientific purposes, and not merely 
for notoriety, the expense being defrayed by a 
number of Frenchmen interested in the subject. 
The De la Vaux balloon was spherical, and filled 
with hydrogen, and it contained an internal bal- 
loon into which air could be pumped at will, thus 


insuring the fullness of the balloon. 
TWO NEW INVENTIONS. 


But in addition it had two novel contrivances, 
the stabilisateur and the deviator, which Mr. Heilig 
describes in detail. The stabclisateur was merely 


a long, heavy rope, which trailed in the sea. 
When owing to change of temperature or loss of 
gas the balloon begins to sink, the rope sinks 
also, and thus diminishes the weight of the bal- 
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loon. On the other hand, if the balloon tends 
to rise, the rope’s rising also increases the bal- 
last, and by this means the balloon can be kept 
at a perfectly uniform level. The other instru- 
ment, the deviator, was invented for steering. 
It consisted of a series of parallel concave plates, 
fixed two and two by rigid steel plates, and con- 
nected with the balloon by two steerage cords. 
On one cord being shortened, the plates of the 
deviator turn obliquely, and the balloon moves to 
the right or left accordingly. By this means a 
change of direction to any point situated under 
the wind within 65 or 70 degrees could be ef- 
fected. 


TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


Mr. Heilig also describes M. Goddard’s project 
for crossing the Atlantic in a balloon. This 
balloon will have a capacity of no less than 
11,000 cubic meters, or nearly forty times 
greater than the smaller French military bal- 
loons. It will carry ten persons if required, and 
will remain in the air no less than forty days. 
This voyage will, of course, be infinitely more 
hazardous than the Mediterranean attempt. The 
Mediterranean is everywhere covered with ship- 
ping, and in case of need rescue is therefore al- 
most certain. But the majority of the Atlantic 
traffic follows narrow ocean iines, and outside of 
those are great solitudes of sea where a floating 
balloon basket might remain for months without 
being seen. M. Goddard is, however, going to 
carry a small petroleum launch. 

Lieutenant Tapissier lays stress on the military 
utility of balloons by citing the case of Santiago, 
where for some time our naval officers were un- 
able to discover the Spanish fleet, which was 
hidden behind high hills. 


LOMBROSO ON “THE DETERMINING OF 
GENIUS.” 


- the October Monist, Prof. Cesare Lom- 
broso reverts to his theory of genius. He 
has previously illustrated the nature of genius, 
but agrees with the criticism that he has not ex- 
plained ihe existence of its varieties. He essays 
to supply this defect by saying : 
‘¢There is another factor of utmost importance 
to which belongs the principal part in this deter- 
mination, and with which heredity, environment, 
and the peculiar nature of genius are codperators ; 
that is, according to my opinion, a strong im- 
pression received at puberty. He who analyzes 
biographies of great men will find that in most 
cases the determining cause of creative direction 
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lies in the combination of individual tendencies 
with a very strong sensorial impression made at a 
time not far from puberty.” 

The professor cites a large number of instances 
in support of this thesis, and then proceeds : 

‘The great essential in these instances is that 
they-all belong to childhood or pubescence. Now, 
men are undergoing external influences and 
strong sensations at any time, but without such 
a reaction as they show at puberty. Puberty 
has a tremendous importance for one’s mental 
development, on account of its greatest impres- 
sionability to external causes. Youth is then in 
« condition of latent explosibility, ready to burst 
out under the pressure of every influence, whether 
of scientific theories or of artistic enthusiasm, 
or of misfortune, or of strife.” 

Possibly with something of a shock, the reader 
comes on the next paragraph : 

‘¢A very important proof of this truth appears 
in Starbuck’s ‘Psychology of Religion.’ The 
author personally investigated the cause of con- 
version of many hundred students in seminaries 
and upper schools of America, with the following 
results: The line representing the number of 
men’s conversions in relation to theif ages has 
three maximums—one at sixteen years, another 
at twelve, and a smaller one at nine.”’ 

The cases of genius receiving decisive impulse 
much earlier or much later than the period 
specified the professor conveniently disposes of by 
invoking the aid of two words—‘ precocity”’ 
and “latency.” 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY ROBERT BURNS. 


si ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE” publishes 
for the first time a poem of six verses 

by Robert Burns. The verses were recently 

found among some papers belonging to Mrs. 

Berrington, of Monmouthshire. The poem is 

addressed to a friend of Mrs. Berrington, one 

Mrs. Curre, who died in 1823. We quote the 

first and the last two verses : 

Oh, look na, young Lassie, sae softly and sweetly? 

Oh, smile na, young Lassie, sae sweetly on me! 


There’s naught waur to bear than the mild glance of pity 
When grief swells the heart and the tear blins the e’e. 


And oh, sic a heart, sae gude and sae tender! 
Weel was it fitted for beauty sae leal: 

‘Twas as pure as the drop in the bell of the lily, 
A wee glinting gem wi’ naught to conceal. 


But the blush and the smile and the dark ee’s mild glances, 
I prized them the maist, they were love’s kind return, 
Yet far less the loss of sic beauty lamented, 
°T was the love that she bore me that gaes me to mourn. 

















HE special holiday editions for 1901 do not show 
any very riotous ornamentation in cover design ; 
nor, indeed, is there any very striking appearance in 
new character illustration. The publishers have seemed, 
on the average, to give their attention more to the 
making of volumes which, without any extraordinary 
departure in pictorial embellishment, will give the max- 
imum comfort in handling and reading. <A very grate- 
ful item in this effort toward usefulness is the habit of 
using paper of very light weight, in proportion to its 
bulk, which gives some of the special holiday books an 
agreeable contrast to the very heavy enameled paper 
books which half-tone printing has brought into fashion 
in the past few years. 
SOME NEW ILLUSTRATED SETS OF FICTION. 


Of the “handy” type of illustrated sets of fiction, J. 
M. Dent & Co.’s new presentation of Charlotte Bronté’s 
works is an excellent specimen. Each volume weigh- 
ing only a couple of ounces, and small enough to slip 
into a not very large pocket, yet with clear type and a 
fairly open page, this collection of Currer Bell’s works 
is convenient and inviting to a degree. There are 
frontispiece illustrations in photogravure by W. L. 
Colls. (In America, the Macmillan Company.) 

From the same house comes a new edition of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” profusely illustrated with one hun- 
dred pictures in photogravure by Stanley Wood. The 
translation from the Arabic is by E. W. Lane. The 




















THE FISHERMAN SHUTTING THE BOTTLE OF BRASS, 


Illustration from “The Arabian Nights Entertainments ” 
(J. M. Dent & Co.). 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY EDITIONS. 


six volumes, though of a moderate octavo size, are 
marvelously light, and the type page is exceedingly 
attractive. : 

Still another edition of Alexander Dumas’ stories ap- 
pears this year in an illustrated set published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. There is a sketch of Dumas 
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Frontispiece (reduced) from ‘“‘Twenty Years After,” by Alexander 
Dumas (T. Y. Crowell & Co.). 


by Adolphe Cohn, and introductions to each story by 
J. Walker McSpadden, who has done the translation in 
accordance with the standard French text. The illus- 
trations are by Frank T. Merrill, who has selected six 
or eight scenes from each story, together with the most 
famous personages figuring in them, as subjects. The 
publishers have selected the following stories as those 
most unmistakably the real issues of Dumas’ pen, and 
as bearing most clearly the hall-mark of his genius. 
These novels are ‘'The Count of Monte-Cristo,” ‘The 
Three Musketeers,” ‘Twenty Years After,” ‘‘The Vi- 
comte de Bragelonne,” ‘The Forty-Five,” ‘* Margue- 
rite de Valois,” and ‘‘The Dame de Monsoreau.” These 
stories are given in the ten handsome volumes be- 
fore us. 
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The publishers of the new edition of Samuel Richard- 
son’s works, J. B. Lippincott Company, have found it 
necessary to give nine volumes to the history of ‘ Cla- 
rissa Harlowe.” The set is completed in twenty vol- 
umes. There area great 
number of illustra- 
tions of scenes from the 
stories, reproduced 
from engravings by 
Thomas Stothard, and 
each novel has an intro- 
duction by Ethel M. M. 
McKenna. 

Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page & Co.’s new “ Per- 
sonal” Edition of 
Georgo Eliot, in twelve 
volumes, is, as the title 
for the edition would 
imply, published with 
a special view of bring- 
ing out the individual 
characteristics of the 
author and her envi- 
ronment. To this end 
there is a biographical 
sketch as an introduc- 
tion to each volume, furnished by Mrs. Esther Wood. In 
the many illustrations this personal idea is not lost sight 
of ; there are pictures of George Eliot, her mother 
and father, her home, and the real people who were the 
originals of some of the most famous characters in the 
novels, and of scenes from the stories themselves. The 
idea of the set is an excellent one, and adds quite suffi- 
cient interest to justify the new edition. The volumes 
are handsome and substantially bound in a good quality 
of buckram, with very attractive leather title-plates on 
the back. Mr. John Lane’s new edition of Eliot depends 
for its distinction chiefly on the form of manufacture. 
It is of a most con- 
venient size, with 
such thin paper that, 
for instance, the story 
of ‘‘Adam Bede” is 
entirely contained in 
one light, dainty 
book, small enough to 





SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
Frontispiece (reduced) from ‘‘Pa- 
mela; or, Virtue Rewarded ” (J. 
B. Lippincott Company). 








PLEASANT 


e > slip into a coat- 
Conceited Comedie pocket. 
CALLED, Highly agreeable to 


the eye and to the 
hand is the new edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, 


Loues labors loft. 
Asitvvas refented before her Highnes 


this lat Chriftmas. edited by Israel, Gol- 
lancz. (In America, 

agen aed the Macmillan Com- 
, pany.) The publishers 









have departed from 
the prevailing fashion 
of tiny volumes, each 
containing an indi- 
vidual play, and give 


Imprinted at London by WV. the entire dramatic 
~ for Catbert Burby, productions of Shake- 
359% speare in twelve vol- 


umes. The distinctive 
feature of the edi- 
tion, aside from the 


Illustration (reduced) from ‘The 
Works of Shakespeare” (J. M. Dent 
& Co.). 
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large type, beautiful printing, and effective rubrications 
in red, is the scheme of illustration, ‘‘ antiquarian and 
topographical,” as the publishers characterize it. 
Balzac comes to us in still another edition, ‘‘ The 
Pocket Balzac,” from Little, Brown & Co. The trans- 
lation is that made well known already through this 
house,—Katharine Prescott Wormeley’s. The books of 


this selection are easily handled, and the cover is of a 
substantial character, which works well in real read- 
The set is complete in thirty volumes. 


ing. 





Frontispiece (reduced) from “The Comédie Humaine ” of Honoré 
de Balzac (Little, Brown & Co.). 


HOLIDAY BOOKS ON ART SUBJECTS. 


One of the handsomest books of the season is the 
volume devoted to ‘‘Rugs” (A. C. McClurg & Co.), a 
handbook for ready reference, by Rosa Belle Holt. The 
author explains the history and technical processes of 
rug-weaving, and then takes up in turn the different 
varieties of the products of Egypt, Persia, Turkey. 
Greece, and other Oriental countries, finishing with 
some comments on Western rug-weaving and rugs. 
The book is beautifully manufactured and _ printed, 
with very wide margins, and is especially notable in the 
colored full-page plates showing the intricate and varic- 
gated designs of anumber of famousrugs. These plates 
are wonderfully well done; and that the distinctive 
artistic softness of hue of the really beautiful antique 
Oriental rug should be reproduced with such success is 
a remarkable feat. It is a volume that every one who 
has any taste for this department of art handicraft will 
want to possess. 














Mr. Brownell’s well-known work, ‘‘ French Art,” has 
been brought out in a new and enlarged edition in the 
most sumptuous form by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Mr. 
Brownell’s treatise covers both classical and contem- 
porary painting and sculpture in France. To the pres- 
ent edition has been added a new chapter on Rodin and 
the Institute, which gives thé author an opportunity 
to review the ten years’ 
work in the new move- 
ment in sculpture. Mr. 
Brownell has not consid- 
ered that any other form 
of French art has come 
to the front within the 
decade worthy of an ad- 
dition to his volume. 
The notable feature of 
this new edition is the 
illustration, consisting of 
more than fifty full-page 
photographs of the most 
famous paintings of 
French production. 

With the aid of a hos- 
pitable type page, Mr. 
Charles A. Cummings, 
who is one of the most 
distinguished American 
architects, has been able 
to compress his valuable 
treatise on ‘ Architec- 
ture in Italy” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), with 
nearly five hundred il- 
lustrations, into two dig- 
nified and yet not bulky 
volumes. Mr. Cummings recognizes that the complete 
history of architecture in Italy would be the work of a 
lifetime, and he has only aimed to produce a narrative 
and descriptive history which, if necessarily incomplete 
from the standpoint of the architectural encyclopedia, 
will be of service to the student of architecture and 
also to the general reader who may take a particular 
interest in this field. 

A second edition is published in this country by the 
Macmillan Company of Mr. Percy Bate’s account of 
‘The English Pre-Raphaelite Painters.” The work 
aims to give in the letter-press and illustrations a brief 
review of the artists who have painted under the Pre- 
Raphaelite inspiration, and of their productions. An 
opening chapter gives an account of the formation of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, followed by a chapter 
on Ford Madox Brown, the founder of Pre-Raphaelism, 
and then special chapters on Holman Hunt, Millais, 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and the other notable members 
of the brotherhood. The half-tone reproductions of the 
typical paintings of the Pre-Raphaelite school are nu- 
merous,—sufficiently inclusive to give the general reader 
a comprehensive idea of the net result of the movement. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, who for more than a score of 
years held the chair of art in Yale University, publishes 
this autumn, through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., his 
volume on “ Great Epochs in Art History.” The work 
embraces Italian religious painting, the works of the 
Greek sculptor Skopas, the development of French 
Gothic architecture, and the English Pre-Raphaelites. 
There are half-tone reproductions of a few of the very 
greatest works of art in each epoch. 





** DOLLY.” 


Illustration from “The Dolly 
Dialogues,” by Anthony Hope, 
drawn by Howard Chandler 
Christy (R. H. Russell). 
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VARIOUS ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. Anthony Hope’s fetching ‘‘ Dolly Dialogues ” are 
brought out this autumn by R. H. Russell in a holiday 
edition furnished with the striking illustrations of Mr. 
Howard Chandler Christy, whose conceptions and pen- 
stroke have proved so admirably adapted to the por- 
trayal of the piquant Lady Mickleham. 

In S. G. Tallentyre’s ‘“‘'The Women of the Salons” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) there are successive chapters 
giving sketches of each of the French women wlio made 
the Salon period brilliant, together with a description 
of the famous and pious Dr. Tronchin. The author’s 
style is easy and anecdotal, and his task is aided by 
many beautifully printed portraits of the women of 
whom he writes. Indeed, the book as a whole is charm- 
ingly dressed, with fine paper and excellent letter-press, 
and unusually well-executed photogravure pictures. 

The very ornamental volume of Mrs. Blashfield’s 
plays, ‘‘ Masques of Cupid” (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
is illustrated most pvofusely and sumptuously with 
drawings by Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield, the result being 
a book most admirably fitted for holiday and ornamen- 
tal purposes. There are four dramas contained in the 
octavo volume: ‘A Surprise Party,” with a modern 
setting; ‘‘The Lesser Evil,” a medieval drama; ‘The 
Honor of the Créquy,” a French play of modern times, 
and ‘In Cleon’s Garden,” a drama with its scene laidin 
ancient Athens. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. publish this autumn a very hand- 
some and thoroughly illustrated edition of Motley’s 
“The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” with an introduc- 
tion by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, professor of history 
at Chicago University. There is a most comprehensive 
and well-arranged index, and the type is distinctly clear 
and handsome. The unusual feature of the set is, how- 
ever, the great number of illustrations, consisting chiefly 
of portraits of the his- 
torical characters con- 
cerned in Motley’s mas- 
terpiece. 

Mr. C. D. Gibson ap- 
pears in the sixth an- 
nual volume of his 
drawings in the series 
published by R. Hi. 
Russell; the present 
year has produced “A 
Widow and Her 
Friends,” in which the 
inimitable Gibson char- 
acteristics are used to 
exploit the adventures 
of a fascinating young 
widow. 

A most imposing and 
elaborate volume is re- 
quired to set forth the 
“ Other Famous Homes 
of Great Britain and 
Their Stories,” edited 
by Mr. A. H. Malan, 
and published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, A 
dozen of the most famous homes of Great Britain fur- 
nish the subjects of the present book and its profuse 
illustrations. 

An exceptionally dainty pocket set of the ‘Lark 





PHILIP IT. 


(Reduced) from “The Rise of the 
Dutch Republics,” by John Lo- 
throp Motley (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.). 
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Classics” is offered this Christmas by Doxey’s. The 
eight volumes, containing, respectively, ‘‘The Story of 
My Heart,” “‘The Love Sonnets of Proteus,” ‘ Laus 
Veneris,” ‘The Rubaiyat,” ‘‘Barragk-Room Ballads,” 
“‘ Departmental Ditties,” ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” and 
‘“‘ Love Letters of a Violinist,” are bound in limp leather 
covers of variegated hues. The type is large and clear, 
and the pretty little set is strikingly well adapted for 
Christmas presents and such ornamental purposes. 

The works of Thomas Bulfinch have been republished 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co. in a charming trio of little vol- 
umes containing ‘‘The Age of Fable,” “The Age of 
Chivalry,” and ‘“ Legends of Charlemagne.” Bulfinch’s 
effort to give the average English reader, both young and 
old, the real feeling for medieval and mythological lore 
isnow classic. This latest form of this highly useful and 
entertaining work is extremely convenient and proper. 

Messrs. Crowell & Co. have commemorated the six- 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Chaucer by a 
new edition of his works in two volumes, in which we 
have the text approved by Professor Skeat. The intro- 
duction is by the distinguished Chaucer scholar, Prof. 
T. R. Lounsbury, and the present edition is equipped 
with a full and carefully edited glossary of obsolete and 
archaic words. There area number of interesting illus- 
trations, portraits, and reproductions of old manuscript 
pages. 





Nearly uniform in size and make-up with the Chau- 
cer volumes are the complete poetical works of Robert 
Burns, also from T. Y. Crowell & Co. Nathan Haskell 

Dole contributes a 
considerable bio- 
graphical] sketch, and 
there are some hand- 
some photogravure 
portraits of Burns 
and his characters. 

Henry T. Coates & 
Co. have done a 
worthy thing in 
bringing out a new 
and revised edition of 
the three novels by 
Elizabeth Stoddard, 
“The  Morgesons,” 
“Temple House,” and 
‘Two Men,” which 
captured the admira- 
tion of Lowell and 
Hawthorne a genera- 
tion ago. We repro- 
duce the interesting 
portrait of Mrs. Stoddard from the frontispiece of ‘‘The 
Morgesons,” taken from an old daguerreotype. 





ELIZABETH STODDARD. 


Frontispiece (reduced) from “ The 
Morgesons,” by Elizabeth Stoddard 
(Henry T. Coates & Co.). 





SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


T is not often that the members of a scientific ex- 
ploring expedition are able to have the results of 
their labors presented to the public in so attractive a 
form as is the case with the Harriman Alaska Expedi- 
tion of 1899. The publication of the two beautiful vol- 
umes which narrate the travels of the scientists who 
went asthe guests of Mr. E. H. Harriman to Alaska, and 
describe the wonderful natural features of the country 
which they visited, was made possible only by the same 
munificence which fitted out the expedition and con- 
ducted it to a successful close. Other more technical’ 
papers are promised for later publication ; but in the 
present volumes only topics of general interest are 
treated, in a manner very far removed from the ped- 
antry of pseudo science. The editorship of the work 
was intrusted to Dr. C. Hart Merriam, while the prin- 
cipal contributions were made by Messrs. John Bur- 
roughs, John Muir, George Bird Grinnell, William 
Healey Dall, Charles Keeler, Bernhard KE. Fernow, 
William H. Brewer, and M. L. Washburn. 

The natural scenery, the glaciers, and the natives of 
the region are described in these chapters, and there are 
special papers on the birds of Alaska, the salmon fish- 
eries, fox farming, and other interesting matters which 
came within the observation of the party on its two 
months’ cruise. Several of the members of the expedi- 
tion contributed to these volumes in other ways than 
by the pen. The artists, Mr. R. Swain Gifford, Mr. 
Fred S. Dellenbaugh, and Mr. Louis A. Fuertes, were 
able to paint the portraits of various members of the 
animal kingdom as yet little known to American sci- 
entists, as well as to reproduce many striking features 
of natural scenery. Some of their work has been suc- 
cessfully reproduced in the plates which are liberally 


interspersed through the volumes. Many photographs 
were taken by members of the party, and _ these 
are also utilized in the illustration of the work. In 
these volumes the scientific material gathered by the 
expedition is made available to the wider public in this 
country which is interested in all that pertains to 
Alaska, while scientific bodies, museums, and univer- 
sities are brought into touch with a vast range of new 
and important facts. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Two other books on Alaska have just appeared. Mr. 
Eugene McElwaine’s “The Truth About Alaska” gives 
much information about the gold-mining interests of 
the territory, including a full account of Cape Nome 
and the beach mining at that place. (Bradford, Pa.: 
The North Star Publishing Co.). ‘Touring Alaska and 
the Yellowstone,” by Charles M. Taylor, Jr. (Philadel- 
phia: George W. Jacobs & Co.), has many suggestions 
for the traveler intending to follow the better-known 
lines of communication. Mr. Taylor took a great num- 
ber of interesting photographs of Alaskan scenery, 
which are drawn upon to illustrate his book. 

It cannot be said that the late Captain Wellby, of the 
British army, although he headed a successful expedi- 
tion of a year’s duration through the comparatively un- 
known land of Abyssinia, brought back many new scien- 
tific facts. Hisconcern was chiefly with the people of that 
wild region, and he seems to have succeeded in winning 
their confidence and in getting to understand their idio- 
syncrasies as no other British officer ever had. Captain 
Wellby’s little party was made up entirely of Somalis, 
Soudanese, and Abyssinians. There were only forty- 
four of them, and they served their leader faithfully 
and. shared with him the adventures and privations 
which necessarily accompany such a journey as he made 
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through portions of “Darkest Africa.” The principal 
value of his book, we think, lies in the insight it gives 
into the mannersand characteristics of the natives. The 
most interesting episode described by Captain Wellby 
is his meeting with King Menelik and his army of fifty 
thousand Abyssinians. This expedition through “ Un- 
known Abyssinia” was made in 1899. The following 
year, Captain Wellby, having rejoined his regiment in 
South Africa, received wounds from which he died at 
Paardekop. (Harpers.) 

A great deal of information about the Madeira 
Islands has been incorporated in two volumes entitled 
“The Land of the Wine,” by Mr. A. J. Drexel Biddle 
(Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle). While these islands 
have commonly been closely associated with Portugal 
as a mother-country, Mr. Biddle departs from the gen- 
eral custom of previous : 
writers in treating their 
history as distinct. Ow- 
ing to the fact that the 
Madeiran races received 
a large admixture of for- 
eign blood through inter- 
marriage of the original 
settlers with colonists 
from many countries, the 
natives of the present day 
differ in language, ap- 
pearance, and racial char- 
acteristics from the Por- 
tuguese proper. Mr. Bid- 
dle has made extensive 
researches in the history 
of the islands, and has dis- 
covered many curious 
facts. His work is illus- 
trated from photographs, many of which were taken 
by the author himself. 

The latest book of Egyptian travel is a volume by 
Mrs. Henry Bacon describing the voyage of a house- 
boat on the Nile in the late fall of 1899 and the early 
weeks of 1900 (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The round 
trip of the houseboat covered about 400 miles between 
the first and second cataracts of the Nile. Besides the 
experiences which other travelers in Egypt have related, 
Mrs. Bacon has a story of her own to tell about the 
peculiar difficulties incident to fitting out a craft of this 
unique description and navigating the upper Nile at the 
lowest stage of water known for hundreds of years. A 
dozen illustrations are supplied for the book from the 
water-color paintings of Mr. Bacon. 

“Footing It in Franconia,” by Bradford Torrey 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is the title of a series of 
nature studies made in the Franconia region of New 
Hampshire. Spring, sammer, and autumn are repre- 
sented in these studies. Every White Mountain enthu- 
siast will recognize in them many a description of fa- 
miliar scenes and places. The book has an interest also 
for those who care for the smaller things in the animal 
creation, and many of the pages might have been writ- 
ten from the field notes of a naturalist. 

In a volume entitled “Sport Indeed” (Philadelphia : 
George W. Jacobs & Co.), Mr. Thomas Martindale re- 
counts numerous hunting adventures in Maine and the 
great Northwest. The illustration of his book is sup- 
plied by photographs taken by the author himself. 

Mr. George Horton, in ‘‘ Modern Athens” (Scribners), 
not only describes the center of Grecian civilization. but 
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gives not a little information as to possible excursions 
into the surrounding country. He offers suggestions, 
for example, regarding several wheeling tours that 
may be taken from Athens ; ‘for instance, to Marousi, 
Kephissia, Eleusis, Marathon, Corinth.” ‘To Corinth, 
sixty miles, about, is a most satisfactory and interesting 
run for a devotee of the wheel.” The author warns 
wheelmen against the dogs of the country, but says 
that one will have no trouble if he dismount and drive 
them off with a stone. The drawings which accom- 
pany the text are the work of Mr. Corwin Knapp 
Linson. 

A volume on ‘*The Desert,” by Prof. John C. Van 
Dyke (Scribners), supplements that author’s “ Nature 
for Its Own Sake” in giving further ‘studies in natural 
appearances.” The book has to do with the vast region 
stretching across Arizona and Sonora, down the Pacific 
coast, a scene that has more than once been dismissed by 
travelers asa barren one, but which is full of sugges- 
tions to one approaching it, as Professor Van Dyke 
does, from an artistic point of view. Among the topics 
treated in Dr. Van Dyke’s chapters are “The Make of 
the Desert,” ‘‘Desert Sky and Clouds,” ‘ Illusions,” 
‘Cactus and Grease Wood,” ‘‘ Desert Animals,” ‘ Me- 
sas and Foot-Hills,” and ‘‘ Mountain Barriers.” Taken 
as a whole, the book affords an excellent description of 
a portion of our country too often treated with disdain 
by the impatient globe-trotter. 

Dr. Henry Otis Dwight, for thirty years a missionary 
in Turkey, has written an important book entitled 
‘“‘Constantinople and Its Problems” (Revell). In this 
volume, Dr. Dwight not only pictures the city and its 
people as they may be seen by the observant traveler of 
to-day, but he discusses 
many problems in Turk- 
ish social and religious 
life, and analyzes modern 
conditions as they are re- 
vealed in the Turkish 
metropolis. One of the 
most interesting chapters 
of the book is devoted to 
Turkish schools and 
school-teachers. Dr. 
Dwight’s comments on 
the Turkish educational 
system afford much 
ground for encourage- 
ment regarding the fu- 
ture of the people. 

The latest volume of 
Professor Lanciani’s ar- 
cheological studies is 
entitled ‘‘New Tales of Old Rome” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.). It contains parts of lectures delivered at the 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland, in 1899-1900. As 
in the case of Lanciani’s earlier publications, the new 
volume is richly illustrated. This series of works is 
indispensable to all who are following the trend of 
recent research in historic Rome. 

Many readers of Mr. John Muir’s admirable sketches 
of our national parks that have appeared from time to 
time in the Atlantic Monthly will be grateful for an 
illustrated volume in which these various essays have 
been brought together. Mr. Muir has written with 
especial fullness of the Yellowstone National Park and 
the Yosemite, but the other parks of the far West are 
described in the opening paper, and there is a separate 
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chapter on the Sequoia and General Grant National 
Parks. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

‘“The Wessex of Thomas Hardy” is the title of a new 
volume written by Bertram C. A. Windle and illus- 
trated by Edmund H. New (John Lane). This interest- 
ing book is made up of aseries of descriptions of the 
localities of Mr. Hardy’s novels. The illustrator seems 
to have coéperated effectively with the author in the 
minute exploration of these various localities. Ad- 
mirers of Hardy’s writ- 
ings who may chance 
to visit the scenes of i | 
the different tales will i 
find much to interest 
them in both the text 
and illustration of this 
volume. 

Anentertaining com- 
panion for the visitor 
to the English lake dis- 
trict is a volume by 
Mr. Arthur G. Bradley, 
entitled ‘‘Highways 
and Byways in the 
Lake District” (Mac- 
millan), with illustra- 
tions by Joseph Pen- 
nell. This book is full 
of historical lore, and 
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is, besides, provided with 
a map designed with 
special reference to the 
needs of the cyclist or pe- 
destrian. 

Through a series of en- 
tertaining books on Eu- 
ropean travel, Mr. Clifton 
Johnson’s literary meth- 
ods have. become fairly 
well known tothe Amer- 
ican reading public. Mr. 
Johnson makes much of 
first impressions. Com- 
ing to a country for the 
first time, he jots down 
notes on the people and 
the institutions as he sees 
them. His view is frankly from the outside; and 
whatever may be said of the faults of such a view, it 
certainly has the positive merit of originality. As Mr. 
Johnson describes his experiences abroad we become 
more and more interested in them because of their 
freshness and freedom from conventionality. Itshould 
be said, also, that the photographs with which Mr. 
Johnson’s works are always liberally illustrated fit ad- 
mirably into the general plan of his books. Mr. John- 
son’s latest book is an account of touring in Ireland, 
entitled ‘‘ The Isle of the Shamrock.” (Macmillan.) 
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NEW VOLUMES OF HISTORY. 


HE new volume in the Rev. Cyrus T. Brady’s series 
of battle narratives is devoted to ‘‘ Colonial Fights 
and Fighters” (McClure, Phillips & Co.). It includes ac- 
counts of many of the important engagements fought 
on the American continent prior to the War of the 
Revolution. A noteworthy feature of this book is the 
author’s estimate of General Braddock, whose misfor- 
tune it was to be known as the central figure in a dis- 
astrous defeat sustained by the English and American 
armies in the French and Indian War. Mr. Brady ad- 
mits that Braddock had serious faults; that he was 
“ arrogant, imperious, stubborn, self-willed, and hard ;” 
but he holds that these faults are more than counter- 
balanced by his virtues, and that, as the first British 
officer to conduct a campaign against Indians in the 
American wilderness, he was perforce doomed to defeat 
unless possessed of the genius which would enable him 
to adapt himself to unknown and unfamiliar conditions. 
Mr. Brady gives an account of General Braddock’s long 
and distinguished service in the British army, and, in 
view of the leniency extended to General Buller for his 
recent misfortunes in South Africa, it would seem that 
Braddock was hardly deserving of the obloquy to which 
both the Englishand the Americans long ago consigned 
his memory. 

One of the Yale bicentennial publications is a volume 
of “Essays in Historical Criticism,” by Prof. Edward 
G. Bourne (Scribners). Of these essays the longest and 
most important is entitled ‘‘The Legend of Marcus 
Whitman,” and is devoted to an attempt to show the 
unreality of the foundation on which has rested for 





many years the popular belief that Marcus Whitman, 
the missionary, more than any other one man, was re- 
sponsible for saving the Oregon Territory to the United 
States. Professor Bourne presents in full the literary 
history of the story so far as it has been revealed. The 
same ground has recently been traversed by another 
historical scholar, Dr. William A. Mowry (‘ Marcus 
Whitman and the Early Days of Oregon”), who ar- 
rives at diametrically opposite conclusions from those 
of Professor Bourne. The testimony which is accepted 
as reliable by Dr. Mowry is examined and put aside as 
unworthy of credence by Professor Bourne. The whole 
case is one requiring a nicety of discrimination such as 
few historical students possess, not to speak of the 
multitude of Americans who have read what Professor 
Bourne calls the ‘‘ Whitman Legend” in so many 
books and magazines for so many years that they have 
come to accept it as historical truth. To those who can 
divest themselves of bias in the matter, Professor 
Bourne’s recapitulation of what has been said and 
written on both sides of the question will be of inter- 
est, even if it fails to convince. 

In the new edition of Mr. Samuel Adams Drake’s 
“New England Legends and Folk-Lore” (Little, Brown 
& Co.) there have been incorporated fifteen additional 
legends. Among these is the legend of “The Veiled 
Minister,” the origin of Hawthorne’s story, “The Min- 
ister’s Black Veil.” In another chapter is given the 
origin of Hawthorne’s tale of ‘‘The Great Carbuncle.” 
From first to last the book contains a great many fa- 
miliar New England stories which will be recognized 
























by Yankees in every clime. Many important additions 
have also been made to the illustrations, especially in 
the way of photographic reproductions. 

A new subject has been hit upon by Mary Sifton Pep- 
per in the volume entitled ‘‘ Maidsand Matrons of New 
France” (Little, Brown & Co.). In Miss Pepper’s opin- 
ion, the pioneer women of Canada do not suffer by com- 
parison with their New England contemporaries, the 
Vilgrim mothers and the women who helped in found- 
ing the settlement of Massachusetts Bay. Miss Pepper 
describes in turn the pi- 
oneer women of Acadia, 
those of Quebec and Mon- 
treal, and the women who 
came to New France af- 
ter the advent of the 
Carignan Regiment. 

In “The French Revo- 
lution and Religious Re- 
form” (Scribners), Prof. 
William M. Sloane, of Co- 
lumbia University, gives 
an account of ecclesias- 
tical legislation and its 
influence on affairs in 
France from 1789 to 1804. 
Professor Sloane has 
made a study of the orig- 
inal authorities on this period, and his text is anno- 
tated with references to these authorities. The work is 
particularly suggestive to all who are interested in the 
modern movement in France for the dispossession of 
the wealthy religious orders. 

The fullest and most authoritative account of the 
Tower of London, written many years ago by Mr. W. 
Hepworth Dixon, is presented in a new holiday library 
edition of two volumes (Crowell), with many portraits, 
engravings, and other illustrations. Mr. Dixon, by 
careful search of the Tower records, was able to glean 
many facts relating to state prisoners that had not been 
told elsewhere. These volumes are fulk of sidelights 
on British national history. 

Dr. Arthur H. Smith, author of ‘‘Chinese Character- 
istics” and ‘ Village Life in China,” has written a full 
account of the Boxer insurrection of 1900, which he en- 
titles ‘‘China in Convulsion” (Revell). Dr. Smith’s 
ability as an interpreter of Chinese life had been recog- 
nized in this country long before the disastrous out- 
break which forms the subject of these volumes. Asa 
representative American missionary, longon the ground 
and entirely familiar with the situation, no one per- 
haps is better qualified to write a truthful and impar- 
tial narrative of events as he saw them. Dr. Smith is 
able from his own knowledge to contribute important 
facts relative to the long chain of circumstances which 
led up to the Boxer outbreak in the spring of 1900. 

Another valuable book on China has come from the 
pen of Dr. W. A. P. Martin, president of the Chinese 
Imperial University. This is ‘‘ The Lore of Cathay” 
(Revell), a substantial volume treating of the intellec- 
tual life of China, a subject which has heretofore been 
most imperfectly understood by Western nations. ‘‘ The 
Lore of Cathay” complements ‘‘A Cycle of Cathay,” 
in which Dr. Martin presents the active life of the Chi- 
nese. Dr. Martin writes from knowledge such as few 
Western men possess on such topics as ‘‘China’s Con- 
tribution to Arts and Sciences,” ‘‘Chinese Literature,” 
and ‘ Religion and Philosophy of the Chinese.” 
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The volume entitled ‘‘South Africa a Century Ago” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) is made up of letters, hitherto un- 
published, written from the Cape of Good Hope in the 
years 1797-1801 by the Lady Anne Barnard. The letters 
were addressed to Lord Melville, who was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the annexation of Cape Colony by the Brit- 
ish. These letters, besides giving vivid descriptions of 
South Africa, offered many suggestions as to the gov- 
ernment of the colony, especially with regard to the 
treatment of the natives and the conciliation of the 
Dutch. 

Mr. Frederic W. Unger is a young newspaper man 
who had the unusual experience of representing an 
English newspaper, Mr. Pearson’s Daily Express, with 
the Boer army. For some time before this, however, 
Mr. Unger had accompanied the English troops, and had 
made many friends among the officers and correspond- 
ents attached to Lord Roberts’ forces. After he joined 
the Boers, Mr. Unger acknowledged a change in his 
personal sympathies in the conflict. He was impressed 
by the sincerity of the Boer leaders, and there seems to 
have been Cifficulty at times for him to resist the Boer 
appeals to his American patriotism. The volume in 
which Mr. Unger has recounted his experiences is en- 
titled ‘With Bobs and 
Kriiger” (Henry T. 
Ceates & Co.), and is il- 
lustrated from photo- 
graphs taken by the an- 
thor himself. One of the 
brightest chapters in the 
book is an account of Mr, 
Unger’s meeting with 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

A good one-volume 
history of the American 
Revolution has been 
written by Mr. Everett 
Tomlinson (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.). Mr. Tom- 
linson has had _ experi- 
ence as a lecturer on his 
theme, and has learned 
what topics most inter- 
est the general public. He has wisely avoided the 
tendency of many writers on the Revolution to con- 
fine themselves to the deeds of the leaders, but has 
sought, on the other hand, to present as graphically as 
possible the experiences of the people themselves in 
fighting the war. The illustration of the volume con- 
sists of reproductions of old-time engravings. 

The general plan and purpose of the series of ‘‘ His- 
toric Towns” (Putnams) has been set forth more than 
once in this magazine, in connection with notices of the 
separate volumes as they appeared. The series is now 
brought to a close by the issue of the fourth volume, 
devoted to ‘Historic Towns of the Western States.” 
This volume, like its predecessors, was projected and 
edited by the Rev. Lyman P. Powell, while the chap- 
ters on the several towns were contributed by especially 
qualified writers. The classification of Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Kansas City, Denver, Spokane, and Portland 
among “historic” communities may slightly shock the 
sensibilities of the conservative Down-Easter. But if 
these towns can boast of little history in the traditional 
sense, they are at least intimately associated with the 
making of history, for are they not landmarks of Amer- 
ican national expansion ? 
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HILE it has been repeatedly remarked that the 
personality of Robert, Louis Stevenson is best 
revealed in his works, and especially in his published let- 
ters, all admirers of Stevenson ought to be grateful to 
Mr. Graham Balfour for his elaborate two-volume life 
of Stevenson, which has just come from the press (Scrib- 
ners). Mr. Balfour has adhered to the old and ap- 
proved custom of making the subject, so far as possi- 
ble, tell his own story through extracts from letters 
and other materials. His task in the main has been 
that of collecting and bringing together the biograph- 
ical fragments. ‘The public may well be thankful that 
this work has fallen into the hands of a genuine liter- 
ary artist, as well as one whose relations to Stevenson 
were such as to insure a just and appreciative biog- 
raphy. While from one point of view there was possi- 
bly less need of such a work in Stevenson’s case than is 
commonly true of men so distinguished as Stevenson, 
it is still a satisfaction to have a connected and well- 
wrought record of the all-too-brief life of that gifted 
Scot. 

Another piece of literary biography is Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s “‘ Alfred Tennyson” (Dodd, Mead & Co.). So 
far as biographical detail is concerned, this little vol- 
ume could, of course, add nothing to the elaborate two- 
volume biography by Lord Tennyson. Mr. Lang’s ef- 
fort has been rather to interpret Tennyson’s poetry. 
It is by his poetry, rather than by his opinions, as Mr. 
Lang views the matter, that Tennyson must live in 
history. In support of this view he cites the case of 
Milton, whose poetry has certainly survived his ideas. 
Mr. Lang has for many years ranked among the first of 
the English critics, and it is for his critical estimate of 
Tennyson that the present volume will be chiefly valued. 

The lettersof John Richard Green have been pub- 
lished in a single volume edited by Leslie Stephen 
(Macmillan). The author of “A Short History of the 
English People” died in middle life, before his extremely 
useful work as interpreter of English history had been 
completed, and yet it is doubtful if anything that he 
could have written would have a more enduring fame 
than the one work which first gave him reputation, and 
which is now regarded almost as a classic in two con- 
tinents. Little has been known—in America, at least— 
concerning the historian’s personality. The numerous 
letters now published serve to give us vivid impressions 
of the personal quality which contributed so much to 
the literary excellence of ‘‘ A Short History of the Eng- 
lish People.” 

Perhaps the interesting volume by Arthur Granville 
Bradley, entitled ‘‘Owen Glyndwr and the Last Strug- 
gle for Welsh Independence,” would hardly be classed 
as a biography, so little of personal detail being known 
relative to the hero of the book. The hero’s deeds, how- 
ever, have lived in history, and a peculiar glamour at- 
taches to his name as the last and most celebrated of 
the soldier-patriots of Wales. Mr. Bradley has wisely 
included in his volume a brief sketch of Welsh history 
as an introduction to the presentation of the period in 
which Owen is the central figure. Owen’s career, it 
may be said for the sake of locating him in English his- 
tory, occupied the last half of the fourteenth and the 
first sixteen years of the fifteenth centuries. 


BIOGRAPHIES AND MEMOIRS. 





‘“‘Fénelon, His Friends and His Enemies, 1651-1715,” 
by E. K. Sanders (Longmans), is the latest attempt to 
present the striking facts in the life of the great French 
prelate.: Although Fénelon’s celebrated work, ‘“ Télé- 
maque,” is of a semi-political character, most of his 
writings were purely theological. It was, indeed, for 
suspected heresy that Fénelon suffered banishment 
from the French court in the time of religious intoler- 
ance. Fénelon will always be remembered as opposing 
conversions by force, and as dealing gently with all 
accused of heresy. 

A new life of Peter Abélard has been written by 
Father Joseph McCabe (Putnams). This is the first 
complete presentation of Abélard’s career that has been 
made in the English language since the work of Bering- 
ton, dating from the eighteenth century. Father Mc- 
Cabe is well equipped, by reason of his monastic, scho- 
lastic, and ecclesiastical experiences, as an interpreter 
of Abélard’s personality. The pathetic story of Abélard 
and Héloise receives judicious treatment at the hands 
of Father McCabe. In judging of Abélard’s moral 
delinquencies, Father McCabe is more charitable than 
most English writers have been. 

From the press of R. H. Russell, New York, we have 
received a new edition of the new life of Dante which is 
translated and illustrated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
This remarkable autobiography, or ‘‘autopsychology,” 
as Rossetti has termed it, covers Dante’s youth till 
about his twenty-seventh year. The work is familiar 
to all students of Dante, and even before the present 
translation was made it had been known to English 
readers in part through partial translations. 

Thomas Jefferson has been the subject of so many 
biographies that to write a new one at this late day 
which should contain any fresh material of consequence 
would seem a bopeless undertaking. To write a formal 
biography, however, was not the task which Mr. Wil- 
liam Eleroy Curtis set before himself in the preparation 
of ‘‘The True Thomas Jefferson” (Lippincott). Mr. 
Curtis, on the other hand, has departed about as far 
from the lines of the conventional biography as could 
be imagined, although he has utilized as much bio- 
graphical material as any of his predecessors, and far 
more than most of them. His treatment is topical 
rather than chronological. Such chapter-headings as 
“ Jefferson as a Farmer,” “Jefferson as a Lawyer,” 
“Jefferson in Office,” ‘‘ Jeffersonian Simplicity,” ‘‘ Jef- 
ferson’s Friends and His Enemies,” ‘‘ Founder of the 
University of Virginia,” ‘‘ Jefferson as a Politician,” 
‘* Jefferson’s Religious Views,” and “ Jefferson’s Service 
to Science” serve very well to indicate the scope and 
something of the method of Mr. Curtis’ book. The 
large use which he makes of anecdotal material also 
gives a unique interest to the work. 

Mr. Norman Hapgood’s ‘‘ George Washington” (Mac- 
millan) is characterized by an unusual amount of “‘ju- 
dicious quotation,” and also by many pages of graphic 
narrative and description. It has not been customary 
heretofore, in brief biographies of eminent men, to put 
the reader so closely in touch with the sources of his- 
tory. In this case, however, the method adopted by 
Mr. Hapgood has not only greatly enhanced the his- 
torical value of his work, but has at the same time 































































added to its intrinsic interest. We should like to see 
the example set by Mr. Hapgood followed by other 
biographers of our national worthies. 

Within a few weeks there have appeared the bi- 
ographies of two American women who years ago 
achieved national reputations, each in her own sphere 
It happens, also, that the public careers of these 
distinguished women were almost conterminous. Miss 
Mary A. Dodge was known to the American public 
a quarter of a century ago as “Gail Hamilton,” one 
of the most briiliant of the little group of newspaper 
correspondents who made known to the world the foi- 
bles of our public men in the period succeeding the 
Civil War. In the two volumes just published, entitled 
“Gail Hamilton’s Life 
in Letters,” edited by H. 
Augusta Dodge (Lee & 
Shepard), a large mass 
of Miss Dodge’s private 
and family correspond- 
ence has been made pub- 
lic. The interest of the 
reading public will at- 
tach more especially, we 
think, to the second vol- 
ume, in which the years 
of Miss Dodge’s sojourn 
at the national capital 
are covered. In these 
familiar letters there 
are innumerable refer- 
ences to the statesmen 
and lawgivers of the 
period, and a special in- 
dex of prominent names 
has been appended to the volume. In the latter years 
of her life (she died in 1896), Miss Dodge was busily en- 
gaged in preparing the biography of James G. Blaine, 
who was a distant relative. 

Miss Clara Morris, although some years younger than 
Miss Dodge, won renown as an actress early in the sev- 
enties, just at the time when “Gail Hamilton” was be- 
coming famous as a Washington correspondent. The 
career of Miss Morris as an actress is related in a vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘ Life on the Stage,” being her personal 
experiences and recollections (McClure, Phillips & Co.). 
Unusual literary ability is revealed in these recollec- 
tions. The story is skillfully told, and the book throws 
much light on the progress and development of the 
drama in this country, especially in the last third of the 
nineteenth century. Asa child, Miss Morris had acted 
in the same company with John Wilkes Booth, the 
assassin of Lincoln. This is one of the gloomy episodes 
in the volume, but there are pleasanter pages in which 
she gives delightful reminiscences of Edwin Booth, 
with whom she “starred” in later years. 

Mr. Fred Mather’s “Men I Have Fished With,” an 
inimitable series of sketches originally contributed to 
Forest and Stream and afterward reprinted in book 
form, has been followed by a second series of sketches 
entitled ‘My Angling Friends” (New York: Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company). These friends of 
Mr. Mather include a number of very well-known an- 
glers—President Arthur, the Grand Duke Alexis, Con- 
gressman Cummings, Ned Buntline, and other distin- 
guished devotees of the rod. Readers of Mr. Mather’s 
humorous contributions to Forest and Stream will also 
be grateful for a few pages of biographical matter con- 
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cerning Mr. Mather himself which are prefixed to the 
present volume. 

The life of the late Dr. John Hall, the famous pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, by his son, Dr. 'Thomas C. Hall, will be read with 
eager interest by admirers of the great preacher in two 
continents. Beginning with boyhood days in Ireland, 
the son treats of his father’s career as student and 
preacher, as a commissioner of education at Dublin, and 
as one of the foremost representatives of Irish Protest- 
antism. Then came the journey to the United States 
which resulted in the call to the New York church and 
his acceptance, followed by thirty years of distinguished 
service and leadership in the American Presbyterian 
Church. 'The story throughout is of unusual personal 
interest. (Revell.) 

The latest issues in the “Riverside Biographical 
Series” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), are sketches of 
Alexander Hamilton, by Charles A. Conant, and Wash- 
ington Irving, by Henry W. Boynton. 

The second edition of ‘‘ Who’s Who in America” (Chi- 
cago: A. N. Marquis & Co.) has been almost universally 
commended. It is a larger book than the first edition, 
containing 11,551 names, as against 8,602 in the first. 
Many improvements have been introduced, notably the 
inclusion of parentage in the life sketches. A special 
effort has also been made to secure complete lists of all 
the published books of authors. It is believed by the 
editor that the present edition of ‘‘Who’s Who in 
America” contains the most complete list of living 
American authors and their works which is now extant. 

The plan of the great ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy (Macmillan), as conceived and carried out by the 
late George Murray Smith, excluded the sketches of all 
persons, however eminent, who were living at the time 
of the publication of the work. The publication was in 
progress, however, for fifteen years, and during that 
time many eminent men and women died after their 
due alphabetical place was reached. This fact has 
made proper and, in a sense, necessary the publication 
of a supplement containing sketches of many recently 
deceased celebrities. The editor, Mr. Sidney Lee, 
has also seen fit to in- 
clude in the three vol- 
umes now published 
as a supplement the 
sketches of some two 
hundred persons acci- 
dentally omitted from 
previous volumes. 
Among the important 
sketches are those of 
Matthew Arnold, 
Archbishop Benson, 
Sir Henry Bessemer, 
Richard D. Black- 
more, Mrs. Catherine 
Booth, John Bright, 
Robert Browning, Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, 
the Duke of Argyll, 
Dean Church, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, 
Sir Andrew Clark, Lord Coleridge, Wilkie Collins, 
Bishop Creighton, Charles Lutwidge Dodgson (‘‘ Lewis 
Carroll”), George Du Maurier, Edward Augustus 
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Freeman, James Anthony Froude, William E. Glad- 
stone, and Lord Herschel. 











BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG 


“T° HE output of books for children and young people 

has been so vast and varied, and upon the whole 
so excellent, for several years past that it is hardly to 
be expected that each succeeding year should continue 
to show improvement over its predecessors. A good 
many of this season’s ‘‘juveniles” are highly praise- 
worthy ; but, taken as a whole, those of last year or 
the year before were better. It is still true, of course, 
that all the best new tendencies in American life and 
education are reflected in the literature prepared for 
the young. Our progress in art gives us much excel- 
lent and charming illustration. Kate Greenaway, of 
whom Mr. Knaufft writes for our readers in another 
part of this magazine, has passed away; but she has 
been succeeded by many sympathetic and well-trained 
artists who know how to make pictures of children 
and for children. The output of historical books for 
young people, whether in the guise of stories or other- 
wise, reflects the higher standards of historical study 
and knowledge that have come to prevail in this coun- 
try. The nature books, moreover, continue to show 
the admirable new tendency of Americans to study 
animals, birds, plant life, and everything out-of- 
doors. Especially to be commended, also, is that im- 
proved literary sense and judgment reflected in the 
work of culling and editing the best and most 
appropriate things in the established literature of all 
countries and all ages for the use of the nursery, the 
schoolroom, and the family, giving us the old classics 
and modern masterpieces in fresh bindings with charm- 
ing pictures. 

NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD BOOKS. 

Thus, Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. this year, in 
a series called ‘‘Children’s Favorite Classics,” issue 
Church’s well-known ‘ Stories from Homer” and 
“Stories from Virgil,” abridgments of.‘ Don Quixote” 
and *‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” Edmondo de Amicis’ famous 
“School Boy’s Journal,” and Jean Ingelow’s “‘ Mopsa the 
Fairy.” Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. are to be especially 
commended for the admirable manner in which they have 
continued to issue their series of ‘‘Home and School 
Classics,” the work of selection and editorial annota- 
tion being done in all cases by people especially quali- 
fied. Twenty-eight numbers have appeared up to the 
present time. Most of them, in paper binding, cost only 
ten or fifteen cents each; in cloth binding, of course, 
the price is more. The series is made up of literary 
masterpieces that should be read and reread as part of 
the home education of children. 

Among reissues of books of established fame must be 
mentioned an attractive edition of ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland” which the Harpers have brought out 
with aseries of illustrations by Mr. Peter Newell. The 
late Sir John Tenniel had many years ago in his early 
days illustrated the original edition of Lewis Carroll’s 
famous book, and Sir John’s pictures will always prob- 
ably remain the standard ; but Peter Newell could not 
be otherwise than droll and original. Another beautiful 
new edition of a standard work is John Lane’s “ Don 
Quixote,” retold by Judge Parry, with beautiful illus- 
trations in color by Walter Crane. From the house of 
R. H. Russell, whence issue so many volumes with 
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Illustration (reduced) from “ The Heroes,” by Charles Kingsley 
(R. H. Russell). 


artistic illustration, comes Charles Kingsley’s ‘“‘The 
Heroes,” with beautiful drawings by M. H. Squire and 
EK. Mars. Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. are wisely offer- 
ing the young people of the present season some of the 
books of Louisa M. Alcott in new editions, and they 
also publish plays for children’s amateur theatricals 
based upon “ Little Women” and “ Little Men,” drama- 
tized by Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


IN THE HISTORICAL VEIN. 


There is a decided lull in the production of historical 
stories for young people, especially those based upon 
American Colonial and Revolutionary life, of which we 
had so large acrop two or three years ago. Florence 
Bass has a good collection of ‘Stories of Pioneer Life” 
(Heath), which deal with the period of exploration and 
settlement in the Ohio River Valley and that region. 
Charles Hemstreet tells ‘‘The Story of Manhattan” 
(Seribners) in a readable and instructive way, begin- 
ning with the arrival of Henry Hudson and bringing 
the history of New York City down to recent times. 
Mary Catharine Judd ventures a volume entitled 
‘“‘ Wigwam Stories” (Ginn & Co.), which tell historically 
and descriptively about the life of various tribes of 
American Indians, herinformation being largely derived 
from the accurate studies of the Smithsonian Institution. 
“Old Indian Legends,” retold by Zitkala-Sa, is the name 
of a volume having to do especially with the Dakota 
Indians and their traditional lore. (Ginn & Co.) 

“A Boy in Early Virginia,” by Edward Robins 
(Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs & Co.), recounts the 
adventures of Capt. John Smith and his associates. 
‘“‘Morgan’s Men,” by John Preston True, does not refer 
to the famous Confederate raiders of the Civil War, 
but is a story of the American Revolution in the South, 
and is a sequel to “Scouting for Washington.” It deals 
with the campaign of Cowpens, in which the British, 
under Tarleton, were defeated. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Mr. G. A. Henty, the industrious English writer of 
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historical stories for young people, has one this year on 
General Clive’s campaign in India, entitled ‘‘ At the 
Point of the Bayonet.” Another of Mr. Henty’s new 
historical stories is entitled ‘‘ To Herat and Cabul,” and 
recounts the experiences of a boy in England’s first 
Afghan campaign. From these earlier adventures in 
the history of the British empire, Mr. Henty jumps to 
one of the latest, of which the title, ‘‘ With Roberts to 
Pretoria,” is sufficiently 
descriptive. (Scribners.) 
Mr. Henty’s is not the 
only current juvenile tale 
of the Boer war. <A sur- 
geon of the royal navy, 
Gordon Stables, deals 
with that subject in a 
book entitled ‘‘On War’s 
Red Tide.” (Boston: A. 
I. Bradley & Co.) ‘The 
Princess of the Purple 
Palace,” by William 
Murray Graydon (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.), is 
a story of the siege of 
Peking of last year. The 
hero is seventeen years E 
old and an American boy. He has exciting adventures 
in reaching a place of safety with the legation quarters, 
which he finds surrounded by the Boxer hordes, and he 
has a part in rescuing the heroine, who is called the 
Princess of the Purple Palace. 

Mr. Henty’s American rival in the art of working up 
national history in the form of story-books for boys is 
Mr. Edward Stratemeyer, and among his latest volumes 
we note one entitled ‘‘ With Washington in the West.” 
This belongs to the period of Washington’s adventures 
as a young surveyor, and to the French and Indian 
wars. Mr. Stratemeyer’s recognition of more recent oc- 
currences is embodied in his Philippine story, ‘‘ Under 
MacArthur in Luzon,” and in his ‘‘American Boy’s 
Life of William McKinley,” just issued. (Lee & Shep- 
ard.) ‘From Atlanta to the Sea,” by Byron A. Dunn, 
is the latest issue of ‘‘ The Young Kentuckian Series” 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.), and tells of the adventures 
of two young federal officers during Sherman’s 
march. 

“Little Arthur’s History of Greece,” by Arthur S. 
Walpole, appears in a very useful and attractive series 
which has already included the histories of England, 
France, gnd Rome. (Crowell.) Norse mythology is 
embodied in a volume entitled ‘‘ Asgard Stories,” by 
Mary H. Foster and Mabel N. Cummings. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co.) Eva March Tappan, whose last year’s 
book was entitled “In the Days of King Alfred the 
Great,” now supplies a companion volume, ‘In the 
Days of William the Conqueror.” (Lee & Shepard.) 
Frances N. Greene has a volume of thirteen excellent 
short stories (‘“‘ Legends of King Arthur and his Court”) 
in which the more famous adventures of Arthur and 
his knights are simply and directly recounted. (Ginn 
& Co.) ‘The Story of the Cid,” by Calvin Dill Wilson, 
tells us of the Moors in Spain on the basis of Southey’s 
well-known translation of a famous Spanish book. (Lee 
& Shepard.) ‘“ Margot” is a charming story for girls, 
with an accurate and careful historical background, the 
- little heroine being the daughter of a French Huguenot 
family in the time of Louis XIV., who comes to America 
and has many adventures in the wilderness. Mrs. Mil- 
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licent E. Mann’s first juvenile book is a complete suc- 
cess. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


TALES OF FAIRIES AND MAGIC. 


Every Christmas season brings a new collection of 
fairy tales edited by Andrew Lang. This year it is 
called ‘“‘The Violet Fairy Book” (Longmans, Green & 
Co.), and contains a mélange of traditional tales derived 
from many countries and translated from many lan- 
guages. Another collection of fairy stories is called 
“The Reign of King Cole,” and is edited by J. M. Gib- 
bon. (Macmillan.) It includes the more familiar tales, 
some of them being from Hans Christian Andersen, 
and others from the Grimm brothers, and still others 
from the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” A modern fairy story en- 
titled ‘‘The Magic Key,” by Elizabeth S. Tucker, re- 
counts the experiences of a small boy who finds a magic 
wand and other magic articles in a magic chest and 
proceeds to perform the old-fashioned magic tricks. 

A much more up-to-date and ingenious book is entitled 
“The Master Key, an Electrical Fairy Tale” (Bowen- 
Merrill Company), which tells the amazing adventures 
of a boy whose father supplied him with materials for 
electrical experimentation, with the result that the lad 
discovered a method of electrical propulsion by means 
of which he could travel rapidly through the air. This 
American lad, with the ordinary name of Rob, has ad- 
ventures in cannibal islands, among buccaneers, with 
Turks and Tartars and shipwrecked mariners, and 
overcomes all difficulties through his use of electrical 
inventions. Mark Twain used an idea of this kind in 
his ‘‘ Connecticut Yankee at the Court of King Arthur ;” 
but Mr. L. Frank Baum, author of ‘‘The Master Key,” 
goes much further in endeavoring to anticipate the 
possibilities of new electrical discoveries. 

It is very pleasant indeed to have from a Chicago 
publisher (Davis & Co.), under the title “‘ A Real Queen’s 





Illustration (reduced) from “The Violet Fairy Book,’’ by Andrew 
Lang (Longmans, Green & Co.). 


Fairy Tales,” a volume of the delightful juvenile stories 
of Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania, whose pen name is 
Carmen Sylva. This is asreal addition to our available 
juvenile literature,—beautiful in tone and spirit, and 
full of appeal to the interest of children. An unusual 
proportion of the best juveniles are from Western houses 
this year; and two more from McClurg’s are Anna 
Wahlenberg’s ‘Swedish Fairy Tales,” which are simple, 
good, and wholesome, and Jane Pentzer Myers’ ‘‘ Stories 
of Enchantment,”—full of harmless and pleasant fan- 
cies, and sure to win great acceptance in the nursery. 
An extremely clever book for children is Carolyn 
Wells’ * Folly in Fairyland” (Philadelphia : Henry Al- 
temus Company). Folly is a little girl about nine years 
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old whose real name is Florinda, which has somehow 
been shortened to Folly. She had received a big book 
of fairy tales for Christmas, and she went to sleep read- 
ing it, and her dreams accordingly took the form of ad- 
ventures in fairyland. She made the acquaintance of 
the Babes iu the Wood, had experiences with Jack the 
Giant Killer, was allowed to go through the house that 
Jack built, had a conversation with Cinderella at home, 
made friends with Simple Simon, and soon throughout 
the book. ‘Lucy in Fairyland,” by Sophie May (Lee 
& Shepard), deals with some children already well 
known by reason of former books, who in the present 
volume visit the moon, and meet various fairies and 
sprites. 
BOOKS RELATING TO ANIMALS. 


Those who wish to find, this year, any systematic 
books for children on animal or plant life, or other 
phases of nature study, 
must draw their supply 
from the many excel- 
lent ones published last 
year and in previous 
seasons, which ought 
not to be allowed to go 
outof print. There are 
some good books in this 
year’s output, however, 
that encourage a right 
state of mind toward ON 
animal friends and or- 
ganic nature, while also 
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affording due enter- 
tainment. Highly com- 
mendable, for instance, 
is Mr. Hezekiah Butter- 


Cover design (reduced) from “In 
the Days of Audubon,” by Heze- 
kiah Butterworth. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 





worth’s “In the Days 

of Audubon,” which is further entitled ‘‘A Tale of the 
Protector of Birds” (Appleton). This is a book that 
should be read by young people all over America. 

‘‘Lady Lee and Other Animal Stories” (McClurg) is 
a collection of ten tales by the late Herman Lee Ensign. 
The opening story is the account of the noble life and 
tragic death of a beautiful horse ; the other nine tales 
deal with unusual and interesting phases in the lives 
of domestic animals, and will appeal to young and old. 
Mr. Ensign loved and studied animals in his lifetime, 
and his feeling for them will be perpetuated through 
these stories. 

An unusually interesting book is one by W. A. Fra- 
ser called ‘‘The Outcasts,” these being the mongrel 
offsprings in Montana of dogs that have gone wild and 
joined packs of wolves. (Scribners.) The book tells of 
their mode of life, and of the enemies and friends they 
meet. ‘‘ Beasts of the Fields” and ‘ Fowls of the Air” 
are the names of companion volumes by William J. 
Long. (Ginn & Co.). The names given to beasts and 
birds in these books are those of a certain Indian tribe ; 
and children are permitted to know what these birds 
and beasts say and do and think in their native haunts. 
In the multiplication of books of this character much 
is due to the impetus given by Mr. Kipling in his Jungle 
books. 

For younger children are to be commended “ A Jolly 
Jat Tale,” by Amy Brooks (Lee & Shepard), ‘‘ The Story 
of a Donkey,” translated from the French by Charles 
Welch (Heath), and ‘Pussy Meow,” by S. Louise Pat- 
teson, (Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs & Co.), this be- 
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ing especially designed to lead children to appreciation 
and kind treatment. of the domestic cat. 

What we must call a very remarkable book is entitled 
‘Zanzibar Tales,” told by natives of the east coast of 
Africa and translated from Swahili by George W. Bate- 
man. (McClurg.) Mr. Bateman says in his preface 
that these tales were told to him in Zanzibar “by 
negroes whose ancestors told them to them, who had 
received them from their ancestors, and so back.” The 
first is about ‘‘ The Monkey, the Shark, and the Washer- 
man’s Donkey ;” the second about ‘‘The Hare and the 
Lion,” and the others are mostly taies of animals, al- 
though one or two are stories of magic. There must be 
great unexplored regions of Africa folklore. 

Mr. Oliver Herford’s ‘‘ More Animals” is a hard book 
to classify. Its drawings are clever, and so are its 
rhymes, which are somewhat cynical and irreverent. 
The pictures, we should say, are for peopie of all ages. 


BOOKS OF RHYME AND VERSE. 


Mr. W. A. Frisbie, of the Minneapolis Journal, and 
Mr. Charles Bartholomew, of the same paper (he who 
draws the political cartoons that are signed “ Bart’), 
understand children as well as they do politics. Mr. 
Frisbie’s verses bear the nursery test to perfection, and 
Bart’s illustrations are quite.as good, if not better. 
This year their book is called ‘‘The Pirate Frog, and 
Other Tales” (Rand, McNally & Co.). All American 
boys between the ages of four and seven ought to have 
it. The same gentle- 
men should reissue at 
once their ‘‘ Gopher 
Calendar.” 

Florence K. Upton 
has another Golli- 
wogg book ready, the 
name of it being ‘‘ The 
Golliwogg’s ‘Auto go- 
Cart’” (Longmans, 
Green & Co.). Golli- 
wogg and the Dutch 
dolls have become the 
most real of nursery 
personages. Oliver 
Herford’s “Over- 
heard in the Garden” 
(Scribners) is a collec- 
tion of verses and pic- 
tures that will amuse 
children, tlgugh real- 
ly aimed at the subtler comprehension of their sophisti- 
catedelders. ‘Mother and Baby,” by Mary D. Brine, is 
a collection of lullaby poems illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of famous Madonna pictures. (R. H. Russell.) 

‘*Kids of Many Colors” is the unhappily chosen title 
of a collection of poems by Grace Duffie Boylan, with 
pictures by Ike Morgan. (Chicago: Jamieson-Higgins 
Co.) These are about children of all countries, with 
lullabies from various sources. ,‘‘ History in Rhymes 
and Jingles,” by Alex. Clarence Flick (Saalfield), is a 
great round-up of chronological, biographical, and 
other information in versified form, with illustrations 
to match. ‘The Owl and the Woodchuck” (Rand, 
McNally & Co.) is a song-story, combining words, 
music, and pictures all in a most amusing way, the 
authors being William Harold Neidlinger and Walter 
Bobbett. ‘‘Toydom A B C,” by C. S. Rigby (Chicago : 
W. B. Conkey Company), has an amusing rhyme for each 
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letter of the alphabet ; ‘‘ Memoirs of Simple Simon,” by 
D. B. Keeler (R. H. Russell), is made up of clever 
nonsense rhymes; ‘“Jingleman Jack,” by James O’Dea 
(Akron, Ohio: Saalfield Publishing Company), sets forth 
in rhymes and pictures the callings and crafts of our 
own time; ‘‘How Tommy Was Cured of Crying, and 
Other Rhymes” (New York : The Abbey Press), is the 
name chosen for a collection of amusing poems for little 
children by Mrs. Gertrude R. Mitchell Waite ; ‘‘ Cupid 
in Grandma’s Garden,” by Mrs. David O. Page (The 
Abbey Press), is a charming little narrative poem ; 
‘“‘The Chinese Boy and Girl,” by Isaac Taylor Head- 
land (Revell), tells us much about Celestial child life ; 
“Cat Tales in Verse,” by Elliot Walker (The Abbey 
Press), are sufficiently described in the title of the book, 
and ‘*Yankee Doodle Gander,” by Oscar Hunt von 
Gottschalk (Russell), has rhymes and pictures that are 
likely to please children. Finally, ‘‘ Merry Jingles,” by 
Sarah L. Moore (New York: Zimmerman’s), has much 
in it to amuse juveniles, and is illustrated in part with 
half-tone photographic pictures of real children. 
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Few books of the year will be so well liked by little 
children as the volume of illustrated conundrums in 
clever jingling rhymes, entitled ‘‘Guess,” by L. J. 
Bridgman. The answer to each conundrum is found 
by turning over a leaf. The illustrations are most 
artistic and amusing. (H. M. Caldwell & Go., Boston.) 


STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


It is worth while to note that Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. are publishing a numer of story-books called 
the ‘‘ Nine to Twelve Series,” prepared by the most com- 
petent writers, for children who are too old for mere 
nursery literature but not old enough for the books 
that are read by young folks in their teens. Eight good 
books in this series are on our table this year, and the 
names of the admirable and accomplished literary 
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workers who have prepared them are a sufficient guar- 
antee that they may safely be put into the hands of the 
children for whom they are intended. The names of 
these eight books and their writers are as follows: 
“Little Dick’s Son,” by Kate Gannett Wells; ‘‘ Marcia 
and the Major,” by J. L. Harbour; ‘‘ The Children of 
the Valley,” by Harriet Prescott Spofford ; ‘‘ How Dex- 
ter Paid His Way,” by Kate Upson Clark ; ‘‘The Flat- 
Iron and the Red Cloak,” by Abby Morton Diaz; ‘In 
the Poverty Year,” by Marian Douglas; ‘Little Sky 
High,” by Hezekiah Butterworth, and “The Little 
Cave-Dwellers,” by Ella Farman Pratt. 

To be read to much smaller children is a story by Al- 
bert Bigelow Paine called “The Little Lady—Her 
Book” (Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company), in 
which are told the simple experiences of a little child 
as she goes from city to country and back again, and 
finally begins her school life. 

“Stories of My Four Friends,” by Jane Andrews 
(Ginn & Co.), might perhaps better be classified with 
nature books, inasmuch as they have principally to do 
with flowers and therelation of the change of seasons 
to out-of-door life. ‘‘The Travels of a Water Drop,” 
by Mrs. James Edwin Morris (The Abbey Press), is, in 
somewhat similar fashion, devoted to matters in na- 
ture about us that appeal to the observing eye of child- 
hood. Still another in this vein is Charlotte M. Vaile’s 
“Two and One” (Crowell), the ‘‘two” being a pair of 
children, and the “one” a grown-up person who teaches 
the children about nature and outdoor things. 

“In the Fireflies’ Glow,” by Alice Rogers Moore 
(Neely), contains one group of original tales, and an- 
other group of translations from the modern German, 
all adapted to young children. ‘The Wouldbegoods,” 
by E. Nesbit (Harpers), is a narrative of the adventures 
of an English family of boys and girls who form a so- 
ciety whose name the book takes, and the object of 

which is to aid them in 

“Bo / TJONALD, their praiseworthy ethi- 

JY eal aspirations. “The 

New Swiss Family Rob- 

Ay His CHUM inson,” by Helen Pom- 

eroy (The Abbey Press), 

PENN SHIRLEY is another story of an 

English family. This 

family has inherited 

some land in South Afri- 

ca, and it searches 

through unexplored 

places to find the local- 

ity, with ample adven- 
tures. 

“Four on a Farm,” by 
Mary P. Wells Smith 
(Little, Brown & Co.), is 
fd a book in which are de- 
Cover design (reduced). (Lee & Scribed the doings of two 

Shepard.) boys and two girls who 

spend the summer on a 

farm called Hilltop, and who enjoy country life and 
scenes. ‘‘Boy Donald, and His Chum,” by Penn 
Shirley (Lee & Shepard), is another tale about an es- 
tablished favorite of the nursery. The small lads will 
be glad to hear about Donald’s friend and the white 
mice. ‘‘The Story of Teddy,” by Helen Van-Anderson 
(New York: Alliance Publishing Company), is another 
tale of a winsome little boy who has a beautiful St. 
Bernard dog, and who learns to be thoughtful and kind. 
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‘“‘Galopoff,” by Tudor Jenks (Henry Altemus Com- 
pany), is the story of a talking pony, with which two 
little girls have delightful talks and experiences. Amy 
E. Blanchard’s ‘‘ Dimpled Dallas” (George W. Jacobs 
& Co.), recites the further fortunes of the little girl 
told about in ‘‘The Book of a Sweet Little Maid.” 
Emily Guillon Fuller’s ‘“‘ The Prize Watch” (Saalfield 
Publishing Company), is the story that a mother writes 
for her small daughter to tell of the doings of her own 
childhood. ‘Only Dollie,” by Nina Rhodes (Lee & 
Shepard), is the story of a little girl whose life of neglect 
and drudgery is happily changed by the solving of the 
mystery of her birth. 


STORIES FOR OLDER BOYS. 


Certain boys’ stories which are based upon historical 
or military action, and are meant principally to give 
authentic information, have already been mentioned 
under anearlier heading. ‘‘ Lem,” by Dr. Noah Brooks 
(Scribners), is the story of a New England boy of some 
fifty years ago who was a straightforward, energetic, 
typical little Yankee, with the traditions of hard work 
and plain living, by virtue of which he succeeds in life. 
‘‘My Friend Jim,” by Martha James (Lee & Shepard), 
tells of a great friendship which sprung up between the 
son of a mechanic and the son of a wealthy man who is 
staying at Sunnyside Farm for his health. It is a book 
full of life and fun, that instills the principles of man- 
hood and honor. 

‘‘A Year in a Yawl,” by Russell Doubleday (Double- 
day, Page & Co.), is a book founded on actual experi- 
ence. It recounts the remarkable trip of four boys in a 
30-foot yawl of their own construction. Starting from 
Lake Michigan, they sailed by way of canals and rivers 
to the mouth of the Mississippi, then coasted around 
Florida and up the Atlantic to Norfolk, Philadelphia, 
and New York; then up the Hudson and through the 
Erie Canal and the Lakes to their home, after a 7,000- 
mile journey. 

“Three Young Ranchmen,” by Capt. Ralph Bone- 
hill (Saalfield Publishing Company), relates the adven- 
tures of three brothers left to shift for themselves on a 
lonely ranch situated in the mountainous region of 
Idaho. They have a hard time making a living, are 
visited by horse thieves, and circumvent a crafty pros- 
pector who tries to cheat them out of their land. 

Kate Dickinson Sweetser, in a volume called ‘‘Ten 
Boys from Dickens,” presents, partly in her own lan- 
guage and partly in the original, as ten separate stories, 
the lives of Tiny Tim, Oliver Twist, Tommy Traddles, 
“Deputy,” David Copperfield, Paul Dombey, and one 
or two others. ‘‘A Boy of Old Japan,” by R. van Ber- 
gen (Lee & Shepard), throws much light on Japanese 
home life and the changes that came about with the 
introduction of Western ideas,—all this in connection 
with the growth to manhood of the hero. 

Arthur H. Winfield, in ‘‘A Young Inventor’s Pluck” 
(Saalfield), narrates the adventures of a wideawake 
American lad of a mechanical turn of mind. ‘City 
Boys in the Country,” by Clinton Osgood Burling (The 
Abbey Press), is a story which manages to convey a 
great deal of information about lake and stream fish- 
ing, trapping and hunting small animals, the habits of 
various wild birds, and much else of a kindred sort. 

“Jack Racer,” by Henry Sommerville (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.), isa story of a Western boy who be- 
comes a lawyer, goes into politics, is the victim of a 
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plot, and, of course, clears himself in the end, gaining 
the respect of his town. ‘On Board a Whaler,” by 
Thomas West Hammond (Putnams), is the story of a 
cruise through Southern seas, and describes with 
thoroughness and accuracy the life on the old-time 
whaling ships that went out from our New England 
seaports. 

“Pine Ridge Plantation,” by William Drysdale 
(Crowell), is a Southern story whose hero is a young 
farm drudge who finally acquires a small cotton patch 
of his own, and then by skill and industry becomes a 
large and prosperous planter. 

Messrs. Heath & Co. give us a new edition of Harriet 
Martineauw’s ‘‘Crofton Boys,” this being a picture of 
English school life. Fred A. Ober, in ‘Tommy Fos- 
ter’s Adventures” (Altemus), tells of several weeks 
spent by his hero among the Indian tribes of the south- 
western part of the United States. ‘‘The Golden Ar- 
row,” by Ruth Hall (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), isa story 
of the New England of Roger Williams’ time. 


STORIES FOR OLDER GIRLS. 


“Teddy: Her Daughter,” by Annie Chapin Ray 
(Little, Brown & Co.), is a sequel to ‘Teddy: Her 
Book,” and seems to be adapted to older readers. There 
is a wholesomeness and high tone about these books 
that suggest Miss Alcott’s writings for girls. ‘‘ Rita,” by 
Laura E. Richards (Boston : Dana, Estes & Co.), is the 
story of a Cuban girl who is compelled to endure many 
privations during the recent Cuban-Spanish war. 
‘*Fernley House” (Dana, Estes & Co.), by the same au- 
thor, is another story for girls that introduces the same 
characters found in ‘ Rita.” 

“Caps and Capers,” by Gabrielle E. Jackson (Henry 
Altemus Company), is a story of boarding-school life, 
full of the kind of performances that boarding-school 
girls regard as exciting. ‘‘ Betty Seldon: Patriot,” by 
Adele E. Thompson (Lee & Shepard), is the story of a 
bright Connecticut girl whose father was a captain in 
the Continental army; and the historical events to 
which allusion is made lead up to the surrender at 
Yorktown. 

“Her Sixteenth Year,” by Helen Dawes Brown 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is the agreeable sequel to 
the story of ‘‘ Little Miss Phoebe Gay” ‘“ Randy’s Win- 
ter,” by Amy Brooks (Lee & Shepard), in like manner, 
is the successor of ‘‘ Randy’s Summer,” a story which. 
if we mistake not, appeared last year. These are stories 
of acommunity awakened into a new life by the efforts 
of a young woman who first entered it as a summer 
visitor. ‘‘ Rook’s Nest,” by Izola L. Forrester (George W. 
Jacobs & Co.), is the story of some orphaned young 
people who are left with a little piece of property in 
Illinois, to which they remove, and which they call the 
‘*Rook’s Nest.” How they work out their lives there 
is what the story tells. ‘ Brenda’s Summer at Rock- 
ley,” by Helen Leah Reed (Little, Brown & Co.), is an- 
other book in a well-known series. It assembles certail! 
girls who make pilgrimages to historic spots in Massa- 
chusetts. ‘‘ Maggie McLanehan,” by Gulielma Zollin- 
ger (McCiurg), is the story of a young Irish girl who 
makes her own living and that of a little child through 
courageous effort, though thrown upon her own re- 
sources atanearly age. ‘‘ Jessica’s Triumph,” by Grace 
Le Baron (Lee & Shepard), is the successor to a former 
book in which the same characters are introduced. 
This tale tells how Jessica became a successful artist. 








THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE HOLIDAY MAGAZINES. 


HE December, or Christmas, issues of the Ameri- 
can illustrated magazines show for 1901 a tend- 
ency to depart somewhat from the more conventional 
forms of celebrating this season with contributions of 
distinctively Christmas stories and Christmas poems, 
and the stereotyped reproductions of famous Madonna 
themes in art. To take the place of these time-honored 
insignia of the holiday season, the magazines have be- 
fore them the new resources of color illustration, which 
is becoming a regular feature of several of the higher- 
priced monthlies. 
THE CENTURY, SCRIBNER’S, AND HARPER'S. 


The chief use of color work in the illustration of mag- 
azines of extensive circulation is seen in the pages of 
the Century, Scribner’s, and Harper’s. One rarely 
finds a number of these magazines nowadays which 
does not have some more or less novel adaptation of 
color illustration, and in the advance Christmas sheets 
before us this feature is especially elaborate and promi- 
nent. The most marked innovation is introduced by 
the December number of Harper’s Magazine in the 
brilliantly colored romantic pictures by Albert Sterner 
illustrating Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s story, ‘‘The Heart’s 
Key.” These full-page pictures are printed on a heavy 
paper of atexture analogous to Japan paper and inserted 
in the magazine, producing a highly novel and piquant 
effect. Harper’s Magazine also gives a number of 
brightly colored illustrations from Mr. Smedley’s pen, 
in Bret Harte’s new story, ‘‘ A Ward of Colonel Starbot- 
tle’s ;” and the third feature embellished with bright 
colors is Mr. E. S. Martin’s ‘‘ Other People’s Children,” 
while a delicate tint aids to heighten the effect in the 
appreciation of pictures by Rosa Bonheur. 

The Century for December begins with the printing 
of Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro,” with the most striking col- 
ored full-page illustrations from drawings by Max- 
field Parrish,—four of them,—forming, in their dense 
masses of strong color and the bold composition of this 
artist, quite the most noticeable effort of this sort in 
the magazines of the month. Madame Blanc’s account 
of ‘‘Chistmas in France” is embellished with pictures 
by Boutet de Monvel, printed in a weird yet delicate 
tint ; and the elaborate Christmas poem, ‘‘ The Steeple- 
Builders,” by Anita Fitch, has also the help of color 
in its full-page designs. Elizabeth C. Waltz’s Christ- 
mas story, ‘‘The Mystery Play,” is aided by the clever 
line drawings of Charlotte Harding to bring out the 
quaintness of the rural characters ; and these draw- 
ings, too, are aided with splashes of color wherever 
these may serve an artistic purpose. With Clinton 
Scollard’s illustrated poem, ‘‘The Christmas Angel,” 
printed on a delicate straw background ; the tinted il- 
lustrations by Frederic Remington for Mr. Hough’s 
chapter iu ‘‘The Settlement of the West,” the colored 
pictures for Miss Edith Thomas’ ‘“‘ How the Christmas 
Tree Was Brought to Nome,” with still more color 
work in Mr. James Grant Wilson’s article, ‘‘ Thack- 
eray in the United States,” and Charles Dexter Allen’s 
discussion of book plates, and in the illustration for 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s story, ““Blackgum Agin’ 


Thunder,” the Century has probably made a more ex- 
tensive use of colored illustrations than has been seen 
in any previous issue of a magazine. 

Four contributions to the December Scribner’s are 
brightened with colored pictures, the most notable, Mr. 
Andrew Castaigne’s drawings for the poem ‘* Thyreus.” 
Mr. Ernest C. Peixotto, in his drawings accompanying 
the travel sketch, ‘A Forgotten Pilgrimage,” aids his 
sketches of a picturesque corner in the southwest of 
France with tint work ; Miss Jessie Willcox Smith uses 
brilliant hues to brighten the pictures for Mr. William 
Henry Bishop’s fairy tale, ‘‘The Last of the Fairy 
Wands,” and the charming drawings from photographs 
accompanying Mr. John R. Spears’ nature study, 
‘““When the Snow Falls in the Adirondacks,” are glis- 
tening cold in a blue-green background. The opening 
article in the Christmas Scribner’s is an essay on 
** American Portraiture of Children,” with half-tone re- 
productions of the best-known of the portraits of Cecilia 
Beaux, John S. Sargent, Sergeant Kendall, William M. 
Chase, John W. Alexander, George De Forest Brush, 
and others. 


M’CLURE’S. 


Even the magazines sold at ten cents are beginning 
to avail themselves of the brightness of color work, and 
the Christmas McClure’s uses a striking straw tint to 
soften the photographs of the masterpieces of Michel 
Angelo, illustrating Mr. John La Farge’s story of the 
greatest of known artists, with which the magazine 
opens. Mr. Stewart E. White begins his story of ad- 
venture in the forests about the Great Lakes, under the 
title “‘ The Forest Runner.” A fairy story by Herminie 
Templeton, ‘‘ Darby Gill and the Good People,” adds a 
holiday flavor to the number, and there are other short 
stories by Ray Stannard Baker, George M. Martin, and 
H. A. Crowell. Mr. William Allen White’s character 
sketch of Thomas C. Platt we quote from in another 
department. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN’S CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION. 


Mr. John Brisben Walker opens the Christmas num- 
ber of his Cosmopolitan with a suggestion that the 
people of the United States should “give their Christ- 
mas Day atone of active Christianity” by sending a 
petition to ‘‘our English brothers” to join with us in 
asking the appointment of the President of the United 
States and the Queen of Holland as arbitrators to 
whose judgment should be committed the settlement 
of all questions affected by the South African dispute, 
and that meanwhile hostilities shall cease. Mr. Walk- 
er’s appeal is followed by an article by Allen Sangree 
on “The Boer War to Date,” which concludes with the 
opinion that the final chapter of the South African 
struggle will tell “either of aunited South Africa or of 
a struggle desperate as of a victim and executioner, 
hatred unquenchable, ‘no quarter,’ and death.” Mr. 
Gustav Kobbé writes of the artist Helleu under the 
titie “‘An Etcher of Beautiful Women,” C. D. Hess 
gives an account of “Early Opera in America,” and 
Bret Harte has a story of ‘‘The Adventures of John 
Longbowe, Yeoman.” 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. re 


In the December Atlantic Monthly, after his discus- 
sion of ‘‘ Expansion Through Reciprocity,” Mr. John B. 
Osborne concludes that “reciprocity is, therefore, the 
only safeguard against a war of retaliatory tariffs, de- 
structive to commerce and prejudicial to international 
comity.” Mr. Thomas Walker Page shows how the 
phrase “Judge Lynch” originated, and how the name 
of a simple Quaker gentleman, a brave pioneer, a right- 
eous judge, a good soldier and statesman, now stands 
for organized savagery. Mr. Remsen Whitehouse con- 
siders the question ‘“‘ Will Italy Renew the Triple Alli- 
ance ?” and thinks thereis ample ground for the Italian 
doubt whether Italy may not find a more advantageous 
political and commercial combination. There is a 
Christmas poem by Julia C. R. Dorr, an essay on ‘*‘ The 
Literature and the Civil War,” and other contributions 
of fiction and belles-lettres. 

THE WORLD’S WORK. 

The most considerable article in the December 
World’s Work is the account of ‘The Rebuilding of 
New York,” the making of a new city of steel founded 
upon a rock, the digging of the greatest subway in the 
world, and the huge bridges, tunnels, reservoirs, parks, 
piers, boulevards, sky-scrapers, and vast apartment- 
houses that make New York, according to the World’s 
Work, the most convenient city in the world. W. F. 
McClure describes the process of ‘‘Making Long 
Trolley Lines,” and considers the possibility of through 
trolley cars from New York to St. Louis. Mr. Fred- 
eric Emory writes on the commercial expansion of the 
country as a social force and the building of a new 
American civilization on the foundation of the new 
industrialism. Mr. H. H. Lewis tells ‘‘ A Day’s Work 
of a Locomotive Engineer,” and there are other articles 
on The Romance of the Fur Trade” and “The Boer 
War to Date,” and a brief character sketch of Mr. 
George W. Perkins, the forceful young American who 
has recently become a partner in the great banking 
house of J. P. Morgan & Co. We have quoted in 
another department from the World’s Work’s sketch 
of President Roosevelt at work. 

OTHER DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 

Everybodys Magazine for December gives a most 
beautiful example of the resources of photographic illus- 
trations for a magazine, especially in the articles on 
“The Vast Business of Flower-Growing,” ‘‘ Hezekiah’s 
Third Wife,” and ‘*The Haunts of the Beaver.” In the 
last-named article, by Mr. Dugmore, there is the most 
fascinating photographic illustration we have ever seen 
of the life and work of a very shy and rare species of 
animal. 

Frank Leslie’s is full of color work in pictures for 
Mr. Bostock’s account of wild animals in captivity, 
“The American Diary of a Japanese Girl,” and various 
Christmas stories aad poems. 

The handsome issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal for 
December tells of ‘The People Who Help Santa Claus” 
and ‘“‘ What a Girl Does at College,” shown in remark- 
ably fine photographs; and there are Christmas stories 
by Elizabeth McCracken, John Fox, Jr., and Elliott 
Flower. Mr. Rudyard Kipling is the bright particular 
story-teller of the number, in his neolithic fairy tale, 
“How the First Letter Was Written.” Whatever one 


may think of “ Kim,” one cannot fail to delight in this 
pretty bit of child play. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE November number of the North American 
Review opens with an article on ‘‘ Conquered 
Territory and the Constitution” by ex-Minister Hannis 
Taylor. Regarding the government of the Philippines, 
Mr. Taylor directs the attention of Congress to recent 
European experience in Africa. Many European gov- 
ernments have established African protectorates, which 
differ from colonies in that the protected community 
neither becomes an integral part of the protecting state 
nor surrenders, except to a certain extent, the right to 
exercise internal sovereignty. If the United States 
should proceed on such lines in dealing with the Philip- 
pines, Mr. Taylor is of the opinion that we should be 
saved from many of the burdens that would result from 
any attempt to establish a more strictly organized sys- 
tem. Our occupation, he thinks, should be limited to 
the coast cities, where the navy could be most effective, 
and where the problem of government could be reduced 
to the maintenance of a few municipal systems. 


LEO’S LONG PONTIFICATE. 


In an article on ‘‘The Next Conclave,” Signor De 
Cesare, a member of the Italian Chamber of Deputies, 
brings out some interesting facts regarding Leo XIII. 
It seems that 136 cardinals have already died during 
Leo’s pontificate, a number not equaled during any 
preceding pontificate. Four of these 136 cardinals were 
created by Gregory XVI., 60 by Pius X., and all the 
others by Leo XIII. himself. It is said that no other 
Pope has ever witnessed the death of so many cardinals 
of his own creation. He was crowned Pope more than 
twenty-three years ago, and is now ninety-one years of 
age. He is the only Pope who has ever exceeded the 
age of ninety, and one of the very few who have rivaled 
St. Peter himself in length of rule. Among the 263 
Popes the Church has had, Leo’s length of reign has 
been exceeded by those of only two,—Pius VI. and 
Pius IX. ; but within a year, if he lives, he will have 
exceeded the pontificate of Pius VI. Signor De Cesare 
thinks it possible that he will survive the three remain- 
ing cardinals of Pius IX., one of whom is sixty-eight 
years of age, another is seventy-three, and the third is 
seventy-nine. 


WHAT TO DO WITH ANARCHISTS. 


Writing on the subject of ‘ Detective Surveillance 
of Anarchists,” Mr. Robert A. Pinkerton advocates the 
establishment on one of the Philippine Islands of an 
anarchist colony, ‘‘a place where every person who 
wants anarchy can have it.” This colony should be 
thoroughly equipped with appliances for tilling the 
soil and with all necessary conveniences, and it should 
be left altogether to the resident anarchists to govern 
themselves, or, as Mr. Pinkerton says, refrain from 
governing themselves, as they see fit. Care should be 
taken, however, that the anarchists remain on the 
island. This might be assured by establishing a system 
of patrol boats around it. 


SHOULD THE UNITED STATES INTERVENE IN TURKEY ? 


M. Urbain Gohier, the French journalist, contributes 
an article in which he advises the United States Gov- 
ernment to assert itself forcibly at Constantinople, and 
to pay no further attention to the sensibilities of the 
European powers, nor to the jealousies of those powers 
on the subject of intervention in Turkey. The European 
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powers having declined to intervene and punish the 
Sultan for the Armenian massacres, M. Gohier asks why 
it would not be a worthy endeavor for the United States 
to attempt what Europe has declined to do. In his 
opinion, there would be no ambiguity in such an inter- 
vention, for the disinterestedness of the United States 
would be manifest. ‘‘ And the name of war need not 
even be pronounced. The American navy is powerful, 
while a Turkish navy scarcely exists. Where is, then, 
the possibility of war? There must be two to make a 
fight. ‘To show the blood-stained Sultan some battle- 
ships, and to warn him that every human head that 
falls under the knives of his assassins will be paid for 
by the destruction of one of his palaces,—this would not 
be the work of a conqueror, but the action of a noble 


heart.” 
THE ETHICAL VALUE OF FOOTBALL. 


President Charles F. Thwing writes of football in its 
ethical relations and functions. He formulates five 
points of what he terms ‘‘ the ethical Calvinism of foot- 
ball.” These are: (1) Football represents the inexo- 
rable, embracing things that must be done at specific 
times, places, and in specific ways; (2) football illus- 
trates the value of the positive in the building of char- 
acter ; (3) it represents the value of a compelling inter- 
est ; (4) football embodies the process of self-discovery ; 
and, finally, it develops self-restraint. 

President Thwing admits that, as played in American 
colleges, the game is subject to very serious evils; but 
these evils, in his view, relate rather to the conduct of 
the game and to incidental conditions than to its essen- 
tial elements. 


SHOULD THE CHINESE BE EXCLUDED? 


Apropos of the fact that the Chinese exclusion act 
will expire by limitationin May next, and that Con- 
gress will be asked to renew it, Mayor Phelan, of San 
Francisco, raises the question whether there has been 
in the past ten years any change in the nature of the 
evils attending Chinese immigration or in the senti- 
ments of the people. He affirms that on the Pacific 
coast there has been no change, but that, on the con- 
trary, the lapse of time has made still more evident the 
non-assimilative character of the Chinese and their un- 
desirabilty as citizens. He declares that the exclusion 
of the Chinese has had no appreciable effect on the trade 
between the two countries. The resident Chinese here 
import for their own consumption dried fish, pickled 
vegetables, and rice. These commodities, according to 
the custom-house records, have not fallen off since 1881. 
The same is true of other imports. When the Chinese 
come to this country they know little else than manual 
labor, but, according to Mayor Phelan, they soon ac- 
quire a skill which enables them to compete with the 
trained American workingman. In his view, therefore, 
the Chinese become the great potential danger to skilled 
labor. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


M. Jules Roche writes on ‘‘The National Debt of 
France ;” Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie on ‘‘ American Op- 
portunities and Education ;” Mr. Anthony M. Brady 
on “The Services of Electricity,” and Mr. O. P. Austin, 
of the United States Bureau of Statistics, on the threat- 
ened European war against American manufactures. 
Mr. W. G. Wells contributes his sixth paper on 
“ Anticipations,” and Mr. W. D, Howells his second on 


“ An Italian View of Humor.” In another department 
we have quoted from Senator McLaurin’s paper on 
‘The Commercial Democracy of the South.” 





THE FORUM. 


N the opening article of the November Forum, on 
President Roosevelt, Mr. A. Maurice Low calls at- 
tention to the facts that, although the youngest Presi- 
dent, Mr. Roosevelt has a more comprehensive and 
more intimate knowledge of the country than had any 
of his predecessors ; that he is one of the very few Presi- 
dents possessing a proficient knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, and that he is the only President who served 
an apprenticeship in one of the great departments. 


DELAWARE’S EMPTY SENATE SEATS. 


Mr. Willard Saulsbury contributes an article on the 
Delaware situation entitled ‘‘Preserving a State’s 
Honor.” Speaking of the two vacant chairs of that 
State in the United States Senate, Mr. Saulsbury de 
clares that the people of Delaware “point with pride, 
as silent but irrefutable witnesses to the purity, incor- 
ruptibility, and steadfast honor of our people, willing 
to withdraw from the high places of distinction rather 
than barter their State’s good name. These chairs may 
remain a long time vacant; this fight will go on until 
we are victorious or overpowered. We have been ac- 
customed to claim great credit for our State because 
she has honored those who by their valor, worth, integ- 
rity, courage, and ability reflected back that honor upon 
her, and have written their names high among their 
contemporaries upon the roll of patriots and states- 
men; and no one has cared, after time has mellowed 
the feeling personal clashes have produced, whether 
they were Federalist or Republican, Whig or Demo- 
crat. But now we are in a dogged, determined, hand- 
to-hand contest for a semblance of clean political life, 
and there need be no fear that: there will be a surrender 
by the respectable elements of society in Delaware.” 


CUBA’S SUGAR. 


In his article on ‘‘Sugar and the New Colonies,” Mr. 
C. A. Crampton shows that the sugar industry in Cuba 
is slowly reviving, the acreage having been increased 
25 per cent., and the yield for next season is estimat- 
ed to reach between 600,000 and 700,000 tons. In Mr. 
Crampton’s opinion, the entire abrogation of the duty 
on Cuban sugar would mean practically a free gift of 
more than the crop itself is worth. He thinks that 
American growers are quite justified in opposing such 
action. On the other hand, such a concession as is al- 
léwed the British West Indies by the terms of the pro- 
posed reciprocity treaties—121g per cent.—would be a 
matter of the plainest equity, and the very least that 
should be considered by the friends of Cuba. <A differ- 
ential of 25 per cent., involving a reduction of four- 
tenths of a cent per pound upon sugar of average po- 
larization, could not be regarded as anything more than 
a very modest demand ; while a reduction of 331, per 
cent., or a half-cent per pound, would allow Cuba but 
one-third of the advantage granted to Hawaii and 
Porto Rico, and would cost less than $1,000,000 in duties. 


ETHICS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ATHLETICS. 


Mr. Price Collier institutes a comparison between the 
codes of honor in ancient and modern athletics, taking 
as a basis Virgil’s famous account of the games in the 
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fifth book of the Aineid. Mr. Collier concludes that 
the standards of to-day are far higher than those of 
ancient times. Sport now ministers to the moral and 
mental, as well as physical, development of our young 
men. Mr. Collier inclines to the opinion that the 
ancient Grecian athlete has been overlauded. 


THE SMALL COLLEGE AND THE LARGE. 


Readers of the sketch of Dr. Pearsons, ‘‘ the friend of 
the American small college,” in the November number 
of this REVIEW, will be interested in President C. F. 
Thwing’s discussion of the comparative advantages 
and disadvantages of small and large colleges in the 
November Forum. President Thwing thinks that no 
positive affirmation of the superiority of either the 
large or the small college can be safely made. ‘To 
ask which is superior is like asking whether one prefers 
purple or golden sunsets. The answer arises from the 
personal equation.” President Thwing, however, is 
not blind to the facts of the situation, and while he 
hesitates to make an affirmation on the subject, he does 
not hesitate to ask ‘‘ whether the small college is not 
better fitted to make thinkers, and the large to make 
scholars ; the small better fitted to teach men, and the 
large better fitted to teach subjects ; the small better 
fitted to train the individual, and the large better fitted 
to discipline the democracy ; and the small better fitted 
to improve and enrich personal character, and the large 
to disseminate truth.” 


TAXES ON STREET-RAILWAY FRANCHISES. 


tecent utterances of Mayor Tom lL. Johnson, of 
Cleveland, on the granting of franchises to street-railway 
companies, have called attention to the benefits to the 
community derived from the spread of improved trans- 
portation facilities. The argument against taxation of 
street-railway franchises is presented by Mr. Walter S. 
Allen in this number of the Forum. Mr. Allen shows 
that in return for the right to occupy the streets the 
railway gives compensation in the form of increased 
opportunities for the improvement of the condition of 
the working man and the relief of congested popula- 
tions in our urban centers. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Hon. Martin Dodge writes on ‘‘ The Government 
and Good Roads;” Mr. Karl Blind on ‘Crispi and 
Italian Unity ;” the Hon. Charles Denby on ‘“ Agricul- 
turein China ;” and Mr. W. C. Jameson Reid on ‘“* The 
Political and Commercial Future of Asia.” 


THE ARENA. 
HE November Arena is especially strong in polit- 
ical and social philosophy. The number opens 
with a discussion of anarchy—‘‘the gospel of destruc- 
tion.” Dr. Felix L. Oswald treats the subject in its 
evolutionary aspects, and hints at a moderate course in 
dealing with the disease. He thinks that the sincerity 
of the exponents of anarchism should be recognized, 
and that they should be reasoned with and made to see 
the error of their ways. The chief fallacy of anarchism, 
in his view, is contained in the idea that “the privi- 
leges of primitive barbarism” can ever be transferred to 
so complex a social state as that in which we now live. 
Mrs. Evelyn Harvey Roberts, in prescribing a cure 
for anarchy, attacks the ‘‘ whole system of individual- 
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ism, based, as it is, on private property and supported 
by class or private law,” as in itself anarchy pure and 
simple. The root of the whole trouble is in material- 
istic conceptions of self-interest, fostered by false eco- 
nomic teachings. The antidote is to be found in ‘“self- 
government, self-knowledge, and self-expression.” 

The Rev. James Hoffman Batten contributes an es- 
say on “'The Failure of Freedom” in which he draws a 
pessimistic picture of our modern political life, domi- 
nated by corporate interests. A much more hopeful 
view is taken by Prof. Frank Parsons in his article on 
‘*Causes of the Political Movement of Our Time.” Pro- 
fessor Parsons believes that the movement toward ‘de- 
mocracy, union, and civilization” will continue because 
the underlying causes of the movement—‘‘ commerce, 
invention, thought development and diffusion, love of 
liberty and justice, sympathy, and sense of right ”—are 
more potent to-day than ever before. 

“The Futilities of Reformers” is the subject of a 
suggestive paper by Mr. Joseph Dana Miller. He 
closes with this reflection : 

“We will have corrupt government as long as people 
do not understand that the true function of government 
is not the reformation of the individual, but the protec- 
tion of rights. Every man feels instinctively that he 
has a right to drink as he likes, to spend his money as 
he likes; he resents the impertinence of government 
interference—and in the main he is right. Grown men 
will be not better men, but worse, and public admin- 
istration more corrupt, by every renewed attempt to 
suppress or regulate the inevitable vices and follies of 
men, nearly all of which spring from misgovernment 
and the denial of man’s inalienable rights.” 


THE CRIMINAL NEGRO. 


In this number, Miss Frances A. Kellor concludes 
her series of articles on ‘The Criminal Negro.” Her 
investigation shows that, with reference to climate, 
soil, food, and economic and social conditions in gen- 
eral, the negro is more disadvantageously placed than 
any other class in America; that Southern penal insti- 
tutions are conducted with a view to revenue rather 
than to lessening crime; that the physical and mental 
conditions of the race should not discourage educa- 
tional effort, and that the environment in the South is 
favorable to the commission of crime by negroes. 


DEATHS IN RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 


The editors comment on the facts brought out in the 
last report of the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
garding the waste of human life on the railroads of the 
United States during the year covered by the report. 
They say : 

“The fact that 7,865 persons were killed in a year and 
over 50,000 were injured by the railways of this country 
ought to call forth an indignant and persistent protest 
from millions of Americans—a protest so determined 
and pronounced that the Government would come to 
the rescue of the public, and especially of the employees 
on the railroads, and compel the management to pro- 
vide ways and means for the material diminution of 
this frightful slaughter.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. J. Buckley Bartlett writes on ‘Ethics of the 
Land Question,” Mr. Stanton Kk. Davis on “The Office 
of the Preacher,” and Ella Seass Stewart on ‘‘Some 
Ancient New Women.” 

















THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 


ERHAPS the most timely article in the Interna- 
tional Monthly for November is a discussion of 
“Strikes and the Philosophy of the Strikers,” by Mr. 
Frank A. Foster. This writer’s sympathies seem to be 
quite decidedly with the labor unions. At any rate, 
his observations have led him to conclude that the tend- 
ency of labor unions is to diminish rather than to 
increase the number of strikes. He says: ‘‘ Paradox- 
ical as it may seem, there is nothing in the history of 
trade-unionism to warrant the assumption. that the 
possession of a large strike fund promotes a disposition 
to enter upon strikes. Responsibility breeds conserva- 
tism, and it is notable that the financially strong unions 
are the most cautious about appealing to the arbitra- 
ment of the industrial battlefield, while the more newly 
organized and less stable unions are apt to precipitate 
themselves into conflicts for which they are compara- 

tively unprepared.” 

EUROPEAN “TRUSTS.” 


In this number, Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, presents some material gathered by him in 
Europe for the use of the United States Industrial 
Commission on the subject of industrial combinations. 
Professor Jenks has found that in Germany, England, 
Austria, Belgium, and France, as in the United States, 
the tendency toward combination is exceedingly strong ; 
that the movement has advanced much further in Ger- 
many, England, and Austria than in France; and that 
in Italy, Spain, and the Balkan states only the begin- 
nings of such a movement seem to have been made. 
These facts seem to confirm the general impression that 
the principle of industrial combination exists in all 
countries in which industry has passed beyond the 
primitive stages. Professor Jenks even goes so far as 
to say that up to a certain point one can almost measure 
the degree of industrial progress by the extent to which 
the different industries have become organized into 
industrial combinations of some form or other. 


THE FUTURE OF THE GOLD SUPPLY. 


Prof. N.S. Shaler, of Harvard, contributes an inter- 
esting paper on “The Future of the Gold Supply.” 
Taking into account the rapid improvement in the 
methods of vein mining, especially through the inter- 
vention of power drills, more effective explosives, better 
hoisting systems, and more efficient methods of treating 
the ores, Professor Shaler estimates that on the average, 
in terms of labor, it probably does not at present cost 
one-third as much to win and treat a given amount of 
metal from underground mines as it did in 1850. Still 
further cheapening may be looked for by the application 
of electricity produced by water powers. Then, too, the 
chemical improvements, particularly the cyanide pro- 
cess, have operated to increase greatly the field that can 
be profitably exploited. Professor Shaler ventures the 
assertion that at anything like the present prices of 
labor the yield from the underground mines is likely 
within twenty years to exceed five hundred millions per 
annum, and to be maintained at this, or an even greater 
rate, for many decades. <A far greater increase in the 
gold supply is to be looked for, however, from the al- 
luvial deposits. The effect of the augmentation in the 
production of gold, such as there seems good reason to 
anticipate, will undoubtedly be an increase in prices. 
The resulting increase in the cost of mining gold would, 
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of course, tend to lessen the profits of such operations ; 
and, at some point in the movement, a _ balance 
would be obtained which would check a further incre- 
ment in the supply. Professor Shaler thinks, however, 
that much disturbance of values would be brought about 
before this automatic brake would operate. ‘ All debts, 
though their face value would be unchanged, would be 
as effectively scaled down as though a despot had for 
his profit debased the coinage of the civilized world.” 
Thus, the very results which were predicted by the 
gold-standard men in 1896 as sure to follow the adoption 
of free silver may for similar reasons be expected to 
follow a rapid increase in the volume of the world’s gold 
currency. 

M. Marillier writes on ‘‘ Ernest Renan and the Soul 
of the Celt,” Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg concludes his 
survey of American democracy, Signor Cortesi contrib- 
utes ‘“‘A Political Survey of Francesco Crispi,” and 
Prof. Dana Carleton Munro begins a series of articles on 
“Ohristian and Infidel in the Holy Land.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for November contains 

two articles upon the late Ameer of Afghanistan, 

one by Sir Lepel Griffin, the other by Colonel Hanna, 
which are noticed elsewhere. 


MILITARY CRIME. 


Maj. Arthur Griffiths writes on ‘ Military Crime 
and Its Treatment.” He mentions that such crime was 
most prevalent during the earlier part of the Boer war, 
and that that was owing to the lenient way in which 
it was treated. This lenient punishment was soon 
changed, and after a time offenders were sent home to 
convict and other prisons. The percentage of court- 
martial sentences for serious crimes diminishes steadily 
every year. 

SHOOTING. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton, M. P., writes on shooting, deal- 
ing with many sides of the sport. We quote the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

‘*Tt may be fairly said that the better the shot, the 
less the cruelty ; the worse the shot, the greater the 
cruelty ; and, humanly speaking, no one ought to shoot 
until he can shoot well. The good shot—unless wick- 
edly tempted by his proficiency to fire very long shots 
—kills far more often than he wounds ; the bird flies 
into the center of the charge. The bad shot, on the 
other hand, wounds as often as, perhaps more often 
than, he kills, for he catches the bird with the outside 
pellets, he hits it behind and below, and not in a vital 
spot. Moreover, he is more likely to misjudge dis- 
tances ; or, on the off-chance of killing, to indulge in 
that gratuitous form of cruelty—the long shot. This 
comparison holds true, I verily believe, except when 
birds are coming at a terrific rate down wind; then, 
while the bad shot does not touch a feather, the good 
shot wounds a larger proportion than usual.” 


MAETERLINCK AND JUSTICE. 


Maurice Maeterlinck, the Flemish mystic, writes an 
article of a dozen pages upon what he calls ‘‘The Mys- 
tery of Justice,” the essence of which is that there is no 
providence, that there is no justice in the universe out- 
side ourselves. It is not in things, but in us, that the 
justice of things resides. We ascribe to the universe, 
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to an unintelligible eternal principle, a part that we 
play ourselves. When we say that justice, Heaven, 
nature, or events are rising in revolt against us to 
punish or to avenge, it is in reality man who is using 
events to punish man. It is human nature that rises 
in revolt and human justice that avenges. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Hon. Mrs. Chapman writes on Madame de Se- 
vigné. The editor, Mr. W. L. Courtney, examines Mr. 
Pinero’s “Iris.” Mrs. Hugh Bell reviews ‘Sir Richard 
Calmady” very eulogistically. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock publishes the second installment 
of his ‘“‘ Religion and Science at the Dawn of the Twen- 
tieth Century.” This month he deals with Father 
Maher's “ Psychology,” but his treatment, though very 
interesting, is not suitable for quotation. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
R. ERNEST NEWMAN writes, in the November 
Contemporary, on “English Music and Musical 
Criticism.” He thinks that English music-hall critics 
are a very poor lot, and he concludes his paper with a 
reflection that in the next ten years there may be a vig- 
orous contemporary school of English music, hampered 
and impeded by a music-hall criticism fifty or sixty 
years behind the times. 

There is a long article by Richard Heath on “ Protes- 
tantism in France.” Mr. Heath says that the broad 
fact is that the Protestant spirit has the confidence of 
the French people, while they are indifferent to Prot- 
estantism as an organized religion. 

Mr. Fred. 'T. Jane protests against the prevalent sen- 
timent that torpedo-hoat destroyers must be made per- 
fectly safe. He asserts that the danger has been exag- 
gerated, and that ‘‘damn danger” is the right motto 
for a destroyer flotilla. 

Mr. Patrick Geddes, in his bright and sug7estive dis- 
sertation upon the Glasgow Exhibition, notes as a sig- 
nificant fact that France and Russia were the powers 
which contributed most to the success of the exhibi- 
tion, while Germany and the United States did nothing 
at all. Mr. Geddes discourses more suo upon the po- 
litical and social lessons which the exhibition is calcu- 
lated to teach. 

Capt. Elliott Cairnes writes on “The Future of 
Drill,” “A Russian Publicist” on “The Austro-Rus- 
sian Agreement,” and Mr. J. H. Harley on ‘‘The New 
Social Democracy.” 

Dr. Albert Shaw contributes an article on President 
Roosevelt, dwelling especially on the new President’s 
former public services and his attitude in relation to 
various problems in national politics. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
HE Nineteenth Century for November is a capi- 
tal number, with hardly a duil article in it, 
and with so many good ones that it is impossible to no- 
tice them as they deserve. 
THE NEW HARBOR WORKS AT DOVER. 


The deputy chairman of the Dover Harbor Board 
gives a very interesting account of the new harbor 
works, by which it is hoped to make Dover the great 
port of call for all the German and American liners, as 
well as many British lines. When the new works are 
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completed, the sea passage across the Channel will be 
reduced to less than an hour, so that only five anda half 
hours will separate the capitals of England and 
France. The Channel steamers will ere long be able 
to come up close to the railway platform, so that the 
passengers can pass from pier to steamer as easily as 
they do at Calais. A first-class buffet for luncheons 
and dinners on the arrival and departure of every boat 
will be provided. The harbor, when complete, will cost 
three and a half millions sterling ($17,500,000), and the 
works are to be finished within six years. 


CAN THE SEA BE FISHED OUT? 


Mr. R. B. Marston answers this question in the neg- 
ative. Every second in every month, in every day of 
the year, more fish are produced in the sea than all 
humanity combined could devour in the same time. 
Dr. Hjort has proved that there are great quantities of 
edible fish in the ocean depths where it was believed 
that no fish could live. A year ago it was thought im- 
possible that the young of cod, haddock, coal-fish, and 
whiting could live out in the open sea, but Dr. Hjort 
has demolished this theory and proved that there are 
many million times more young fish in the sea than we 
had any idea of. In his article he mentions two curi- 
ous facts—one, that within the last year or two a 
countless army of octopuses has advanced along the 
northern coast of France, and has absolutely destroyed 
—for a time, at least—the crab and lobster fisheries. 
The other fact he mentions is that the annual harvest 
of the North Sea in fish is estimated at eight millions 
sterling ($40,000,000), of which more than one-half is 
reaped by Englishmen. 


THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIONS LAW. 


Mr. Wilfranc Hubbard describes the law which has 
brought about the great exodus of religious orders of 
France from the anti-clerical point of view. He regards 
the majority of the religious orders as sworn enemies of 
the state, whose one idea was to destroy the republic. 
He regards the action of M. Waldeck-Rousseau as a 
justifiable measure of self-defense. He thinks that the 
Jesuits practically admit in their parting manifestc 
that they are flying, not so much from the tyranny of 
the government as from future subordination to thc 
bishops of the Catholic Church. The fact that so many 
religious orders have applied for authorization and re- 
main in France proves that it would not have been im- 
possible for many of those which are now scattered over 
Europe to have acquiesced in the inevitable. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN having publicly announced 
that the proposal to reduce the representation 
of Ireland is to be adjourned until the session before the 
next general election, it is hardly necessary to notice 
the article which Prof. A. V. Dicey contributes to the 
Vational Review for November under the title of ‘‘ The 
Due Representation of England.” He suggests that in- 
stead of giving England the 35 members to which she is 
entitled in a directly proportional system of representa- 
tion, the English members should be left unchanged, 
and those of Ireland reduced from 103 to 68 ; of Scotland, 
from 72 to 68; and of Wales, from 30 to 23. This would 
reduce the number of the members of the House of 
Commorns by 46. 

















FURTHER LESSONS FROM THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


Sir Charles Warren continues his essay under this 
title. He declares that the army is shackled with red 
tape, and that the present system, by which no responsi- 
bility is fixed beforehand, and the treasury is allowed 
to refuse the money demanded by the war office, makes 
for failure, defeat, and disaster. He then goes on to 
discuss the use of artillery fire in modern war and the 
question of frontal attacks, gives a plan of Spion Kop, 
and discusses the lessons of that fatal fight, ending up 
by declaring that Lord Wolseley’s dictum in the ‘‘Sol- 
dier’s Pocket-Book”—that an officer in command who 
abandons his post as long as one-third of his garrison 
remains effective should be shot—should be given out 
as an order. 

A NATIONAL INSURANCE AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS 
SCHEME. 


Mr. J. C. Haig suggests that instead of the state un- 
dertaking to provide old-age pensions for everybody, 
endeavors should be made to induce everybody to pay 
1s. 6d. (871 cents) a week from the time that they are 
twenty years of age, in return for which they could 
secure a life insurance policy of £120 ($600), payable at 
death, or £280 ($1,400) at the age of fifty-one; or, if they 
wished to take it in cash, an old-age pension of 6s. 
($1.50) a week for the rest of their lives. If the insurer 
began at thirty, he would pay Is. 7d. (39 cents) a week 
and draw his pension at the age of sixty; or, if he paid 
1s. 814d. (42 cents) a week when he was forty, he would 
draw a pension of 7s. 9d. ($1.93) a week at the age of 
sixty-five. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen writes a brief, amusing article 
entitled ‘‘Did Shakespeare Write Bacon?” Mr. A. 
Maurice Low descants upon the virtues of President 
Roosevelt. The author of ‘‘An Absent-minded War” 
sets forth the advantages of the canteen and mess socie- 
ty, by which a canteen would always be run on co- 
operative principles. Mr. G. C. S. Street solemnly 
admonishes those recreant Jews who wish to pass them- 
selves off as Gentiles; and Mr. Cripps explains how he 
would reform the House of Commons. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


HE Monthly Review for November opens with a 
translation of a little book by the late Ameer of 
Afghanistan on Jehad, which is followed by a very 
good article by Mr. Haldane on ‘“‘ Education in Great 
Britain and Germany.” These papers are noticed else- 
where. 
IRELAND AND THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


An anonymous writer who signs himself ‘‘ Stat Nom- 
inis Umbra” passes in review the Irish policy of the 
present British Government, and condemns it almost 
lock, stock, and barrel. The writer declares in sub- 
stance that the government has aggravated all the evils 
which it ought to have removed, and he is almost as 
dissatisfied with the policy of the government in rela- 
tion to university education and local government. 
His net conclusion is that the condition of Ireland is in 
some respects worse than it was even in the time of 
Parnell, and distinctly worse than it was in 1895. The 
mainstays of England’s authority have been probably 
fatally weakened, and all that is best in Irish opinion 
has fallen away from the government. 
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THE GOOD SIDE OF TAMMANY HALL. 


Mr. Sydney Brooks, in a review of Gustavus Myers’ 
history of Tammany Hall, explains how it is that Tam- 
many Hall has been able to hold its own in New York. 
He says that the secret of its internal efficiency is to be 
found in discipline and in its individual accountability. 
But its outside popularity is due to the fact that it isa 
club, a church, a center of charity and beneficence. 
Tammany is good to the poor. It takes hold of the 
newly arrived immigrant, watches over him, some- 
times pays his rent or his doctor’s bills, gives him a 
start in trade, and makes him feel that he has a chance 
in life. If he is “hard up,” Tammany will advance 
him money. If he is in difficulties with the police, 
Tammany will pull him through. If heis out of work, 
Tammany will find a job for him. Small wonder that 
to thousands and thousands Tammany is a sort of in- 
finitely multiplied Santa Claus, 


THE PROSPECTS OF SOCIALISM IN ITALY. 


Signor L. Villari has along but not very luminous 
paper upon ‘“‘ Wealth, Poverty, and Socialism in Italy.” 
He admits that the Socialists have a very good prima 
facie case to show that there is urgent need for reform 
in the general corruption and illicit government pres- 
sure which finds favor with the governing party. But 
he doubts whether the peasants really understand 
Socialistic theories, or sympathize with them, excepting 
so far as they use them against the landlords. The 
Socialists have made great progress in the large towns, 
but he thinks that they stray from the right path in 
demanding greater powers from the government and in 
the development of class hatred. The Socialist party 
in Italy is become a purely parliamentary and political 
faction. It is being run by opportunism and demoral- 
ized more or less by an unholy alliance with the Cleri- 
cals. Socialism, in spite of its great numerical increase, 
is already showing signs of weakness. 


THE MODERN THOROUGHBRED. 


There is a long and copiously illustrated article by 
Mr. T. A. Cook on The Past and Future of the Mod- 
ern Thoroughbred.” The pictures are interesting, es- 
pecially the last two, which bring into sharp relief the 
contrast between the way in which a race is painted by 
painters and the way in which it is photographed by an 
instantaneous camera. Among the many photographs 
with which the article is illustrated are those of Per- 
simmon, Ladas, Bend Or, and Lord Roberts’ famous 
white Arab. Mr. Cook is rather despondent as to the 
present condition of the British thoroughbred stock, 
which he attributes, apparently, to the extent to which 
betting has spoiled the turf, and partly to the need for 
recruiting the exhausted stock by thoroughbreds 
reared in Australia and New Zealand. As the result 
of the present system, or no system, Mr. Cook thinks 
that while England may have the best racers in the 
world, it is doubtful whether she has still the best 
hacks, the best cavalry horses, the best coach horses, 
and the best hunters. 


WANTED—DEPUTY MOTHERS. 


Mr. Edward H. Cooper, in an article entitled ‘‘ The 
Nurseries of the Twentieth Century,” suggests that 
the evolution of modern society renders it necessary to 
create another provision—that of the deputy mother, 
the guardian with plenary powers, the mother’s help 
enlarged and glorified into a lady with authority over 
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governesses, nurses, and dressmakers, with power to 

refuse the requests of aunts and to send the princess’ 

carriage empty away. This proposal applies only to 

the cases of intellectually or socially busy women who 

can afford to pay the salary required by a refined lady, 

with experience, resolute will, patience, and tact. 
MAXIME GORKI. 


Mr. R. Nisbet Bain gives an interesting account of 
the Russian author who chose the name of Maxime 
Gorki, which is the Russian for Maximus Bitter. It is 
only eight years ago since Gorki offered his first story, 
‘* Makar Chudra,” to a newspaper in ‘Tiflis, but in the 
eight years that have since elapsed he has made his 
name a household word in Russia, and more criticisms 
have been devoted to him than to any other Russian 
writer, except Tolstoy. He is only thirty-three years 
of age, was born in Nishni Novgorod, lost his father 
and mother before he was nine years old, and set out 
to make his way in the world at a very early age. He 
wandered all over Russia, undergoing such privations 
and sufferings that on one occasion he tried to commit 
suicide. At last, after herding with rogues and vaga- 
bonds and tramps both in Europe and in Asia, he dis- 
covered his vocation, and gained recognition through- 
out Russia as a short-story writer, who is the prose-poet 
of the pariah and the vagabond. He is a kind of Rus- 
sian Rudyard Kipling of the outcast. Mr. Bain at- 
tributes the bitter note and Neitzscheianism of his 
writings to his dire experiences in his early youth. He 
says: ‘‘ Maxime Gorki emerged from ten years of hor- 
rible misery with the irritation of rage and resentment 
biting deeply into his soul, and the conviction that in 
this world, atany rate, might is always right and weak- 
ness always contemptible.” Mr. Bain follows up his 
article with a translation of Gorki’s first story. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


\VERY instructive discussion of past and possible 

exploration of the South Pole is started in the 

Quarterly for October. The contrast between the North 
and South poles is thus concisely stated : 

** At the South Pole, then, there is a continent com- 
pletely cut off from the more northerly land masses by 
an ocean in which the soundings indicate that the shal- 
lowest water exceeds two geographical miles in depth. 
At the North Pole there is a deep sea almost completely 
cut off from the great oceans by a ring of continental 
land, the Arctic Sea being separated from the Pacific 
by a submarine barrier on which the depths are less 
than 100 fathoms, and from the Atlantic by a similar 
submarine barrier on which the depths are less than 
400 fathoms.” 

Toward the close of the article, the Russian admiral 
Makaroff is cited as saying that both expeditions are 
half a century behind the times, and as urging the use 
of great ice-breakers like the Ermack in polar research. 
The reviewer suggests that the Czar might send the 
Ermack to the Antarctic seas next season. 


WILL NOVELS LAST ? 


A paper on Charlotte Mary Yonge touching on her 
prospects of literary immortality asks ‘‘ whether the 
novel is destined to be a permanent form of literature.” 

“As we know it, it has hardly been in existence long 
enough for us to say how this will be. At present, the 


indications are rather unfavorable. The novelists of the 
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eighteenth century are, we suspect, a good deal more 
talked about than read. Scott still holds his own with 
young people of the educated classes, and publishers 
seem to find it worth while to bring out new editions 
of him ; yet somehow, if one finds any one reading one 
of the Waverley novels, it is usually in one of the older 
editions. The romance may stay ; but the manners of 
one generation so soon become obsolete to its successors 
that the novel of manners quickly becomes difficult 
reading. Those will probably last longest which are 
based on the broadest and healthiest views of human 
nature, rather than on studies of its more morbid condi- 
tions or strained points of casuistry.” 
THE GREATEST OF WELSH POETS. 


“A Welsh poet of ‘Chaucer’s day” is Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, whom George Borrow pronounced to be ‘‘one 
of the some half-dozen really great poets,” and whom 
the reviewer describes as the first and greatest of the 
Welsh bards of the Renaissance. With all his amorous 
verse, says the writer, ‘‘ Nature, after all, was his real 
mistress. It was her moods and caprices that above all 
things he loved to study, and her voice it was that ever 
held him in instant and inevitable spell. Herein, indeed, 
lies Dafydd’s distinction, standing as he does well-nigh 
without kinsman among all the poets of the Middle 
Ages in the freshness, the freedom, the wild and frolic- 
some delight of his intercourse with nature.” 


IS SCOTLAND DOOMED ? 


An article on the origin of modern Scotland ends 
with this blending of fact and forecast : 

“‘In the opening year of the twentieth century Scot- 
land appears, from the census returns and the success 
of an exhibition which has an assured ‘surplus’ as 
large as her entire revenue at the time of the Union, 
more energetic, prosperous, and hospitable to strangers 
within her gates than ever before in her history. But 
the threatened exhaustion of the Scottish coal fields 
hangs like a dark shadow over the future; and Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, the latest and most generous of Scot- 
tish millionaires, has prophesied that the ‘old country’ 
is destined to become the playground of the Anglo- 
Saxon race.” 

A BLACK LOOK-OUT FOR HUNGARY. 


The national conflict in Austria-Hungary leads the 
reviewer to advise the nations of Austria, and above all 
the Germans, to remember that they are Austrians 
first, and their Fatherland a living necessity. Hunga- 
rians are pictured as “storming along” on the road to 
absolute independence. That is their goal; but, says 
the reviewer, it will lead to “the utter annihilation of 
Hungary.” 

“The day of Hungary’s independence will be the day 
of revolution for the nations subjugated by her: from 
that day will date the beginning of her downfall.” 

A most instructive map shows the distribution of 
peoples and languages in Austria and in Hungary. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


N article in the Edinburgh for October on ‘‘ The 
A Macedonian Problem and Its Factors” deals 
with the complex question of the future of that coun- 
try. The only power that gains by the internal dis- 
union of Macedonia and the jealousy of Russia and 
Austria is Turkey. The Greek propaganda in Mace- 
donia is carried on mainly by means of education. 




















Their schools flourish everywhere. The Greeks have 
therefore an intellectual superiority, and they hold in 
their hands the greater part of the commerce and in- 
dustry of the country. The Bulgarian agitators prefer 
terrorism as an instrument. The rivalry between 
Greeks and Bulgarians jis, however, only one element 
in Macedonia’s disunion. 

“The struggle between Greek and Bulgarian in the 
middle zone of Macedonia finds its counterpart in a 
similar struggle between Bulgarian and Servian in the 
north, and between Servian and Albanian in the 
northwest, while still farther to the west the latter 
maintains an equally lively feud with the Montenegrins. 
How this war of races will end it would be hazardous 
to prophesy. They all aspire to supremacy, and they 
all, each according to their means and lights, work 
keenly for the acquisition of proselytes.” 


CONSUMPTION AND ITS CURE. 


“The Fight Against Consumption” is chiefly de- 
voted to insistence upon the fact that dirt, bad air, 
and insanitary buildings are the chief cause of con- 
sumption, which is therefore easily preventable. We 
quote the following paragraph : 

‘“‘Much of the prevailing ill-health of towns depends 
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on the presence of an immense number of particles of 
dust, both organic and inorganic, in the air breathed. 
At Montsouris Observatory the number of microbes in 
a cubic meter was found to be 75; in the Rue de Rivoli, 
750; in rooms, about eight times, and in hospitals, 
twelve times, as many as inthe openair. The curves of 
mortality in different places correspond toa great extent 
with those for the number of microbes. One gram of 
dust from rooms contained 2,100,000 germs. Experi- 
ments in London showed very large increases whenever 
the dust of a room or hospital was stirred, and the 
number falling on one square foot per minute in the 
Natural History Museum was raised on Whitmonday 
from 196 to1,662.. In a railway carriage containing four 
persons, with a window partly open, there fell the enor- 
mous number of 3,120 per minute. Ina full third-class 
carriage, with windows closed, as they generally are in 
winter, this figure would be greatly exceeded.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Professor Courthope’s ‘Life in Poetry and Law in 
Taste” is the subject of another article. There is an 
article upon ‘Russian Music,” one on ‘* The Scandina- 
vian Novel,” and another on ‘The Glasgow School of 
Painting.” 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


N the first number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
I for October, M. de Noyer passes in review the 
powers of the President of the United States. He con- 
trasts the rapidity with which Mr. Roosevelt succeeded, 
in accordance with the Constitution, to the Presidential 
chair with the long delays of the Presidential election 
in ordinary conditions. 

M. de Noyer goes on to describe one of the occupants 
of the White House in the actual exercise of his func- 
tions, and he brings out some interesting differences 
from the ordinary procedure in France. The most 
striking difference is that there is no prime minister in 
the United States, that office being practically dis- 
charged by the President of the republic. 

M. de Noyer notes that as a rule those Presidents who 
have obtained a second term of office have been those 
of the strongest personality, who used their powers 
most energetically, and he comes to the conclusion that 
the American people, fascinated though they may be 
with their liberty, nevertheless love to feel the hand 
which governs them. 


THE COLONISTS OF ALGERIA. 


M. Rouire, after a description of what he considers to 
be the great mistakes of French official colonization in 
Algeria, propounds a scheme of his own. France, he 
says, must first of all definitely abandon the official sys- 
tem. Parliament has already begun the work of aban- 
donment by cutting down the grants from $4,400,000 in 
1878 to $1,800,000 in 1897. M. Rouire would boldly sup- 
press this budget altogether, and he advises a system 
of sales of land which brings colonists who stay in pref- 
erence to the type of concession which brings colonists 
who only come to buy and then go home to France se- 
cure of having madea good investment. The system 
was actually enforced from 1860 to 1871, when it was 
abolished by Admiral de Gueydon, who wished to plant 





colonists in a hurry on the territories which had just 
been seized from the natives. Subsequent attempts to 
reintroduce the system of government sales have met 
with much opposition. 


ENGLISH CARICATURISTS. 


M. Filon’s interesting article on English caricaturists 
is continued with a paper on the political caricatures 
dealing with the French Revolution, Napoleon, George 
IIT., Fox, and Pitt. M. Filon evidently prefers the 
broad pencils of Sayers, Rowlandson, and Gilray to ‘the 
cartoons of Ape” in Vanity Fair some eighty years 
later. ‘‘ Ape,” he complains, makes Disraeli look like a 
provincial street hawker, and his John Bright isa York- 
shire farmer; but Sayers and his contemporary cari- 
caturists put the whole character of the man in every 
design. 

In the second October number there is an appreciative 
review of Mr. Booker T. Washington’s autobiography 
from the pen of Th. Bentzon (Madame Blanc). 


REVUE DE PARIS. 


| the Revue de Paris there is an article dealing 

with the curious and complex personality of the 
late Prince Henri of Orleans, who, though one of Eng- 
land’s bitterest enemies, was born, and in a great 
measure brought up, on the banks of the Thames. 
The prince’s premature death has certainly deprived 
France of a man who might have become, much as did 
his great-grandfather, Louis Philippe, in due course 
King of the French. He was brilliant, brave, and un- 
scrupulous, popular with the Republicans as well as 
with his cousin’s party, and connected by blood with 
many reigning royal families, including those of Eng- 
land, of Denmark, of Portugal, of Italy, and of Spain. 
Prince Henri, who was a great traveler, died at Saigon. 
It was his dream to see France become a really great 
colonial nation ; and probably his intense dislike to the 











British empire and to the British was due to the fact 
that wherever he went he found the English flag se- 
curely planted. 

VICTOR HUGO ON TASTE. 


The place of honor in the Revue is given to a long 
disquisition on what may be called the art of taste, 
written by Victor Hugo during the last years of his 
life. From a literary—but only from a literary—point 
of view are these pages interesting. Hugo winds up a 
curious essay with the observation, surely often dis- 
proved, that genius and taste are closely allied. 


AN OLD RUSSIAN RELIGION. 


M. Strannik contributes an account of the historic 
Russian sect known as the Doukhobors, who flourished 
in the eighteenth century, and who held almost exactly 
the same tenets asseem to hold Count Tolstoy. Their 
catechism was short and clear. ‘ In what cross do you 
believe ?” ‘‘In voluntary poverty.” ‘‘In what consists 
your church?” ‘In union in faith; in love without 
hypocrisy ; in the teaching of true merit ; and in respect 
for the holy mysteries.” ‘‘Have you any chapels?” 
‘‘Our bodies are the temples of God; our souls are 
made in the image of God.” ‘Have you a sacrifice ?” 
“Our prayers are a sacrifice ever ascending to God.” 
The Doukhobors consider themselves descended, appa- 
rently lineally, from Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, who 
refused to recognize Nebuchadnezzar. At first the sect 
seems to have been allowed to flourish under the pro- 
tection of the government ; in fact, in 1818, Alexander I. 
paid a formal visit to their little colony, which con- 
sisted of nine villages, and which was, according to 
contemporary accounts, admirably managed, the Douk- 
hobors being honest, charitable, and of exceptionally 
good morality. Members of the sect, like Tolstoy, had 
a peculiar horror of war, and always refused to fight ; 
accordingly, in 1829, Nicholas I. made up his mind to 
put an end to them, and he exiled a great number, 
while others emigrated to Turkey. <A certain number, 
however, settled down in the Caucasus, where they 
were left in peace. During the last thirteen years they 
have again been persecuted and driven into exile, prin- 
cipally, again, because the men absolutely refused to 
join the army. The English and American Quakers, 
acting in concert with Count Tolstoy, have arranged 
with a certain number of Doukhobors to leave the coun- 
try and settle in Cyprus. Others have migrated to 
Canada. 

THE FUTURE OF CHINA. 

Baron Anthouard, who was the first secretary of the 
French legation at Peking, has a right to be listened to 
with respect ; he has lived three years in China, and 
believes that China, in spite of her senility, is slowly 
rousing herself with a great effort to get rid of the 
foreigners. He says it is quite a mistake to regard 
China as a barbarous country ; on the contrary, large 
sections of her population are highly civilized. He 
would like to see France play a careful and judicious 
role, acting as independently as possible from the other 
powers. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 
HE Nouvelle Revue is gradually obtaining a fore- 
most place among the French reviews, owing to 
its determination to cater to the general rather than to 
the exclusively literary and political public. 
Of almost painful interest to the French public at 
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large, and for the matter of that to readers of other na- 
tions, is Dr. Tabary’s striking paper entitled ‘‘ Tuber- 
culosis: The New Social Danger.” Consumption, 
formerly considered a peculiarly British danger, now 
carries off, among the nations, a larger proportion of 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, the deaths due to tuber- . 
culosis amounting in, France, to 150,000 every year. 
Whereas certain diseases, notably the plague and 
leprosy, have to all intents and purposes disappeared, 
consumption is increasing rapidly. A brief but instruc- 
tive account of many so-called cures which have been 
tried during the last hundred years forms not the least 
valuable portion of the article. 

Dr. Tabary devotes some space to the open-air cure ; he 
seems to have been completely converted to this method 
of combating consumption by having seen the results, 
and even the cures, brought about by a more or less long 
sojourn in one of the many open-air sanatoria which 
are now to be found all over the Continent. He points 
out that in Germany alone the prevalence of sanatoria, 
including the state hospitals of the kind founded for 
the benefit of the very poor, has immensely reduced 
the yearly mortality from consumption, and in this 
connection he gives some figures dealing with the 
sanatorium of Dannenfelds, where out of 100 pa- 
tients—all workmen—treated between the months of 
September, 1893, and March, 1899, 21 were entirely 
cured, 16 were sufficiently cured to be able to go back to 
work, 12 have become half-timers, 15 left before the end 
of the treatment, 25 became neither better nor worse, 
4died, 3 are still under treatinent, and 4, after hav- 
ing been discharged as cured, were compelled to renew 
the treatment. France is a long way behind Germany. 


GIANTS AND DWARFS. 


‘ 


M. Caye, apparently inspired by the eccentric indi- 
vidual who left the town of Rouen a sum of over 
$500,000, in order that there might be given each year a 
prize of 100,000 francs ($20,000) to ‘‘a pair of married 
giants, in order to assist the regeneration of the human 
race,” contributes an amusing article concerning giants 
and dwarfs. He lays down certain general principles— 
notably, that from the point of view of height the 
smallest peoples are the Eskimos, the Lapps, the Ne- 
gritos, and the Akkas of mid-Africa. North America, 
England, Prussia, Sweden, Poland, Manchuria, and 
China count among their peoples the tallest members 
of the human race; very tall men and women are also 
to be found among the Patagonians. On more than 
one occasion there have been rumors that skeletons far 
surpassing the usual height of modern man have been 
discovered amid prehistoric remains, but these stories 
are not substantiated. 

M. Caye, however, admits that the world has seen 
many real giants, quite a number of these having at- 
tained the extraordinary height of twelve feet. Sucha 
giant was Maximilian Miller, who flourished in the 
seventeenth century ; then there is a legend concerning 
a native of Rouen who certainly would have been eli- 
gible for the town prize, for he measured over ten feet ; 
and in the Munich Museum is the skeleton of a man 
who must have measured eleven feet. More recently— 
in fact, some twenty years ago—Paris was visited by a 
Chinaman named Chang who was just seven feet tall; 
while thirteen years ago an even taller Austrian also 
excited much interest among the Parisians. The tallest 
modern giantess was considerably over eight feet, but 
she died young. Somewhat shorter is a pretty Swiss 














girl, Catherine Brockner, who is rather over seven 
feet. 

Curiously enough, the parents of giants are generally 
of a normal size, and it is quite usual for a giant to have 
a number of brothers and sisters who are of normal 
height. What is stranger still is that the children of a 
giant and giantess are generally both small and delicate, 
and oftener than not there is no issue of such a marriage, 
Frederick the Great formed a regiment of giants, no man 
being less than seven feet in height, and then compelled 
acertain number of them to wed giantesses, but the 
results were not as satisfactory as he had hoped. 

Nowadays a dwarf is comparatively rarely seen ; but 
in the Middle Ages children were artificially stunted, 
for every court had its corps of dwarfs. In 1556, a 
Roman cardinal offered his friends a banquet, and on 
each guest—thirty-four in number—waited a dwarf. 
Not till Louis XIV.’s reign did ‘‘ the King’s dwarf” dis- 
appear from the French court never to return. In 
Russia, dwarfs were at one time held in high honor, 
and the sister of Peter I. gave a great féte in honor of 
the empire’s ‘little people.” Sixty accepted her invita- 
tion, and they arrived at her palace in fifteen miniature 
carriages, each drawn by six tiny ponies. 

Of modern dwarfs, the most noted, General Tom 
Thumb and his wife, are said to have earned over five 
hundred thousand dollars by showing themselves to a 
curious public. Paulina Murstas, who only measured 
five inches when she was born, and who at the age of 
seven was only a foot high, is mentioned; and a certain 
Russian dwarf, who, though only three feet tall, has 
an important post in the Russian civil service, and is 
married to a lady dwarf. A Moscow doctor, some ten 
years ago, was able to make a close study of a dwarf 
family. The father and mother were of normal size, 
bur of their nine children eight were dwarfs; they all 
stopped growing at the age of four. 





OTHER ARTICLES. 


The place of honor in the second October number is 
given to a touching and vivid account by that veteran, 
the late Jules Simon, of the eventful Fourth of Sep- 
tember, which saw the outbreak of the Commune. 
The historical student will find in it much that is 
worth noting. 

M. Jadot contributes a long account of the relations 
between England and Germany, pointing out that the 
German Emperor has now become the British empire’s 
very good friend, though he is incessantly taking ad- 
vantage of England’s complications to score for Ger- 
many’s benefit. 

In another article, M. Suni turns into ridicule the 
present microbe craze, declaring that those who live in 
fear of microbes must give up eating and drinking, 
coughing and sneezing; they must shave their heads, 
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give up sweeping and dusting, and only meet their 
neighbors in an atmosphere of antiseptics! Every 
doctor interested in the question has a different theory 
concerning the microbes of different diseases. M. Suni 
admits that microbes exist, but he considers that the 
twentieth century will see ‘‘the microbe theory” mak- 
ing way for some newer idea or discovery. 


LA REVUE. 


N anonymous writer contributes to La Revue for 
October a scathing indictment against the present 
social and economic condition of France. Frenchmen, 
he says, must learn that literature and art are not all- 
important, nor even sufficiently important to absorb 
most of the best intellect of any country. No nation 
can maintain its greatness without maintaining its 
wealth. France has got into deep economic ruts of 
conservatism. The writer divides the causes for this 
into moral and material. The moral causes are lack of 
scientific spirit and lack of initiative, with its conse- 
quences—a taste for cut-and-dried government appoint- 
ments rather than for fresh enterprises. The material 
causes are the competition of new countries, the poor- 
ness of France’s coal supplies, her heavy weight of debt, 
and the tendency of her population to physical degen- 
eration and consequent lack of energy. Under the 
First Empire, France underwent a “ reversed selection,” 
the fit being weeded out and killed in Napoleon’s wars, so 
that only the more or less unfit were left to carry on the 
race, with consequences that might have been foreseen. 


JAPANESE WOMEN, BY A JAPANESE. 


M. Hitonmi contributes a pen portrait of the Japa- 
nese woman. Her chief vice seems to be that instead of 
holding herself erect she perpetually stoops forward. If 
she did not do so she would be thought ‘‘stuck up.” A 
little frivolous as a girl, she is a most faithful wife and 
devoted mother. In the larger sphere of life which is 
now opening to her, she excels as a teacher. One modern 
Japanese woman was a talented novelist, and many are 
becoming artists. Women professors of the art of ar- 
ranging flowers and preparing tea are daily getting 
more and more pupils. Japanese women also make ex- 
cellent heads of offices or companies. In telephone and 
post offices, chiefly women are employed ; and they are 
first-rate bookkeepers. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


M. Simond discusses the rapid development of the 
newspaper press in the Argentine. Dr. Romme has a 
wonderful article on modern surgery. Two beautiful 
illustrated papers treat of children in French modern 
paintings. 
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Lanier, Sidney, G.L. Sw iggett, Cons, September. 
Lavoisier and the Reform in Che misiry, Dr. Fittica, Deut. 
Lemon-Ranching on the Pacific Slope, D.W ingate, Cham, 
Liberty, Personal, and Morals, S. F. Scovel, Hom, October. 
Life, Future, Athenian Conceptions of a, D. Quinn, Harp. 
Life: What Js It? A. E. Bostwick, Ev. 
Lhe tnenses on the Coast of England, Gertrude Bacon, 
4eisH. 
Literature: 
Art of the Future, P. Barnitz, PL, September. 
German Romance in 1901, RRP, November 1. 
Literature, Practical Side of, L. Meade, Gunt. 
a Century Literature, W. M. Payne, Dial, Octo- 
ver 16. 
World Literature, Dial, October 16. 
Locomotive, American, Abroad, M. G. Cunniff, WW. 
London at Night, J. M. Bacon, Mac. 
London, Greater, Rustic Spots in, Cas 
London: Rebuilding of the Old Bailey, K, Watt, PMM. 
London, Sunday in, Mary 8S. Warren, Str. 
Long Isl und, C limate of, LeG. N. Denslow, San. 
Lowell, James Russell. W. M. Payne, Dial, Nove mber 1. 
Lumbering, Columbia River, H. A. Darnall, Mod. 
MacCarthy, Charles, A Khode Island Pioneer, T. H. Murray, 
t0s. 
McClellan, Gen. George B., as a Great Commander, I. R. 
Pennypacker, Dial, November 1. 
Macedonian Problem and Its Factors, Edin, October. 
Machine Tools, Some Modern, E. C . Amos, CasM. 
Mac hine-Shop P ractice, American, pee Liide rs, ae 
Machinery, British Cargo Boat, J, ¥. W alliker, CasM. 
McKinley, President W illiam: H. T. Peck, Bkman: J.D. 
Long, Cent; F. Barton, Chaut; F. A. Munsey, and R. H. 
Titherington, Mun; W. W. Astor, PMM; Pear; B. J. 
Ramage, and J. B. cow mr SR, October. 
Marriage Nowadays, C. C. Adams, Ains. 
Married Life, The’ Be pre ews of, E. Bok, LHJ. 
Martyrs, English, Relics of the, D. B. Camm, Dub, October. 
Mason, Ww illiam, Reminiscences of, . Apthor p, BB. 


Masson, Prof. David, Conv ersation with, W. Archer, Crit; 


MM. 
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Maximite, the Explosive, H. Maxim, JMSI. 
Measurement, World’s Standards of, R.S. Baker, Pear. 
Memories of a Hundred Years, E. E. Hale, Out. 
Memories, Phenomenal, E. 8. Holden, Harp. 
Merchant Marine of the United States, P. de Rousiers, 
RPar, November 1. 
Mexico, Patron Saint of, Clara 8, Ellis, Ros. 
Mexico, Western, Prospecting in, T: 8. ‘DeLay, Eng. 
Microbe Question, M. Suni, October 15. 
Military Crime and Its Tre: itment, A. Griffiths, Fort. 
Mine, Utica, Story of the, B. Millard, Ev. 
Mining Development of Gilpin County, Colorado, T. Tonge, 
ng. 
Missions: 
American Board, Annual Survey of the Work of the, J. 
Smith, Misa. 
Ashanti Land, In Blood-Stained, J. Johnston, MisR, Octo- 
ber. 
Foreign Missions, Some Home Problems of, A.T. Pierson, 
MisR, October. 
Giving, Christian, C. H. Daniels, MisH. 
Mass Movements Toward Christianity, W. H. Campbell, 
MisR, October. - 
Thompson, Rev. Augustus C., MisH. 
Turkish Empire, Christian Forces at Work in the, E. 
Riggs, MisR, October. 
Mississippi Vv. alley Organized, J. K. Howmer, Atlant. 
Montenegro, Sights and Scenes in, V. Goedorp, WWM. 
ae A — L., Life of, by His Son, J. D. Burrell, Hom, 
ctober 
Morality, Truth in Ascetic Theories of, H. W. Wright, Phil 
Morocco, Spanish Mission to, R. Mitjana, EM, October. 
Mountaineering, Midnight, J. Fenwick. Pear. 
Mountebanks, Strolling, A. Castaigne, Harp. 
Murder, A Religion of, QR, October. 


Murder, Study in the Fine Art of, H. G. Chapin, GBag. 


Murder Trials, Modern, and Newspapers, C. E. Grinnell, 
Atlant. 

Music and Musical Criticism in England, E. Newman, 
Contem. 


Music in Fiction, C. W. James, Corn, 
Music, Recent Russian, in a 5 Edin, October. 
Mutiny, Great, Tale of the—X1., W. H. Fitchett, Corn. 
— Puri ing the Terror, 1799-1800, M, d’Ayala, NA, Octo- 
er 
Napoleon at St. Helena, R. H. Titherington, Mun. 
Nations, Law of, F. A. Ogg, Chaut. 
Navy, United States, R. P. Hobson, AMonM. 
a Dilemma, True Origin of the, W. B. Duffield, 
NineC. 
i. Cardinal, Recollections of, R. Blennerhassett, 
Jorn. 
Hewspaper, Daily, Problem of the, M.-M. Snell, Cons, Sep- 
tember. 
New Testament, Demonology in the, G. H. Gilbert, Bib. 
New York City: 
Campaign for Decency, H. Davis, Mun. 
Literary Center, New York as a, Anne O’Hagan, JunM. 
Low, Seth, Anti-Tammany Candidate for the Mayoralty, 
J. H. Canfield, AMRR. 
Mayoralty Election, G. Gunton, Gunt. 
Municipal Campaign, M. R. Maltbie, AMRR. 
Municipal Misgovernment and Corruption, F. Moss, Cos. 
Naturalization of Aliens, L. P. Clover, JunM. 
New York’s Vice and Crime? Are the Rich Responsible 
tor, P.S. Grant, Ev. 
Poor Ti the West Side, Among the, Margaret E. Jordan, 


tos 
Sheed Edward Morse, Tammany Candidate for the 
Mayoralty, G. F. Peabory, AMRR. 
Tammany Hall: How It W ins, L. J. Lang, Frl. 
Tammany, Plain Description of, A. Goodrich, WW. 
yinene Falls, H. Davis, JunM. 
Nile Cataracts, $ Shooting the, F. M. Edsel as, Cath. 
Norway, Impressions or, G. de Ségur, 2Par, November 1. 
Novel, The Se andinavian, Edin, October. 
a een Humanitarian Element ‘in—IL., C.F. Kent, 
ib 
Opera, Prima Donnas of, G. Walsh. Mod. 
Oratory, E. A. Parkyn, West. 
Organs and Organists, American, F. Dean, JunM. 
Palestine, Christian and Infidel in, D. C. Munro, IntM. 
Palestine, Modern, Dress in, E. W. G. Masterman, Bib, Octo- 
yer 
Pamphlets, Uses of, F. Weitenkampf, BB. 
Pan-American Congress, Second, American International 
Law and the, J. P. de Guzman, EM, October. 
Papal Conclave, Next, R. de Cesare, NAR. 
Patriotism and Opposition, G..0 handler, Anga. 
Pearsons, Dr. D. K., the Friend of the American Small Col- 
lege, G. P. Morris, AMRR. 
Persian Gulf—the Asiatic Mediterranean, P. Martel, BU. 
Petra, ** The Strong City,” A. Forder, Bib. 
Philadelphia eee Against “Machine” Rule, C. R. 
Woodruff, AMRR 
Philippine Problem, Our, E. J. McClernand, JMSI. 
Philippine Rebellion, Last Phase of the, J. H. Parker,AMRR. 




















Philippines: Viewpoint of the Filipinos, H. L. Hawthorne, 
AN 


MRR. 
Phillips, Stephen, C. F. Smith, SR, October. 
Photography: 
roel -Intensifier, R. Namias, W ig 
Chemistry for Photographers, M. B. Punnett, PhoT. 
Child Portraiture, Notes,on, J. A. T ennant, WPM. 
Dark-Room, Development of a, C. H. Rothamley, WPM. 
Dark-Room Illuminants, A. D. Pretzl, W PM, October. 
Glasgow Photographers, WPM, October. 
Intensification and Laat anor H.C. Delery, PhoT. 
Lantern-Slides, Warm-Tone, G. E. Brown, WPM 
Lenses, New, WPM. 
Marine Photography, H. Erichson, PhoT. 
Miniatures, Carine Cadby, WPM, ‘October. 
Mounting Photographs, ae of, WPM. 
Photography, Fine Art, € . Hearn, NatM. 
Platinotype Defects and Their Remedy, WPM. 
Platinum Paper, Permanency of, C. Jones, APB; WPM. 
Piano Study, Educational Value of, Cu Reed, Mus, Octo- 
ber. 
Pirates of Old Boston, Last, W. Packard, FrL. 
Plague, The, QR, October. 
Plantagenets, Nelf-Styled, A. M. Hyamson, Gent. 
Plants, Origin of Sex in, B. M. Davis, Pops. 
Poe, Edgar Allan, Plea for, G. L. Swiggett, PL, September. 
Poetry, Life in, and Law in Taste, Edin, October. 
Poets, Modern Dutch and F lemish:S. Rederus,P L.September. 
Polar Exploration, Present Condition and Problems of, F. 
Nansen, PMM. ; | 
Pole, On the Way to the—III., Marquis von Nadaillac, Deut. 
Pole, The South, _ October. 
Poles, Race for the, ‘, Nansen, Frl. 
Political Movement a Our Time, Causes of the, F. Parsons, 
Arena. 
Polo in Malta, Mrs. R. Boyle, Bad. 
Porto Rico, Charity Work in, G. M. Wells, JMSI. 
Poverty, Cause and Cure of, E. B. Randle, MRNY. 
Power Proble m, Future, T. CG. Mendenhall, CasM. 
Preacher and His Message, K. Du Bois, MRNY. 
Preacher, Office of the, 8S. K. Davi is, Arena. 
Preaching in Medizval Times, L. Johnston, Cath. 
Presidents, Tombs of Our, F. M. Palmer, Mun. 
Prison Sy stems—I., J. Carol, RPar, November 1. 
io; lmauaraaee , Medieval, and Modern, F. 
> 
Publishers’ Methods, Some Changes in, AMRR. 
Realism and Hegelianism, 8. F. Mac Lennan, Phil. 
Reconstruction Period—I., Slavery and the w ar, F. A. Ogg, 


Mod. 
Sedaaona. John, W. T. Stead, RRL 
Reformers, F utilities of, J. D.! Miller, Arena 
Religion and Science at the Dawn of the Twentieth Century 
—II., W. H. Mallock, Fort. 
Religion, Magic and, Edin, October. 
Religion, Philosophy of, F. Aveling, Dub, Octob 
Renan, Erne et, and the Soul of the ¢ Jelt, L. Marillier, IntM. 
Reverence, Value of, G. Hibbard, ve ‘September. 
Riis, Jacob A. ., Autobiography of, W TLE lsing, BB. 
Roads, Good, Government and, M. a Forum. 
Roman Catholic Literature, Century of-41V -, W. H. Kent, 
Dub, October. 
Rome and the Novelists, Edin, October. 
Roosevelt, President Theodore, A. Shaw, Contem; J. B. 
We ilker, Cos; A. M. Low, Forum; W. A. White, McCl; 
Ee Seibold, Mun. 
Roosevelt, President Theodore, as a Man of Letters, J. B. 
Gilder, Crit. 
Rossetti, Charles Dante Gabriel, Recollections of, i1. H. Gil- 
christ, Lipp. 
Rostand, Edmond, H. James, Corn; Crit. 
Rothschild Family J. de Mézer ray, RRP, October 15. 
Roumania, Life in, Heléne Vacaresco, Contem. 
Rowing Season of 1901, R. K. Barker, Can. 
Russia and the Nations, H. Norman, Scrib. 
Sailor, The, and the Land Shark, C. Hovey, Ains. 
Sampson, Rear-Admiral W illiam "Deg. da Ie Hollis, ww. 
Sandow in Plaster of Paris, Str. 
Sanitation, Home, Martha Van Rensselaer, Chaut. 
Sankey, Ira D e Lhe Gospel Singer, C. Moffett, LHJ. 
Se ience, Practical Value of, YM. 
Science. The Old, and the New, EK. W. Adams, Gent. 
Scotl ind, Modern, Origins of, QR. October. 
Scotiand: ‘’he Crofters of Skye, C. Johnson, Out. 
Sea: Car it Be Fished Out? R.B. Marston, NineC. 
Sea, The Bottom of the, C. C, Nutting, Harp. 
Secras Service Under Queen Elizabeth, O. Tristram, Fort. 
Selé Concept of the, J. D. Stoops, Phil. 
Sha sespeare: Did He Write Bacon eo By Stephen, } NatR. 
Sbekespeare’s Astronomy, W. S. Kennedy, PL, Se pte mber. 
Shelburne Farms, H. I. Hazelton, NEng. 
oe. iets Speed of, E. H. Tenny. son-D’Eyncourt, 
as 
Siberian Railway, Journey Over the, A. Stead, RRL. 
Siddons, Mrs., the English Actress, H. 8S. W ilson, Gert. 
Slavery, Anti-, P ublications, Some Early, F. H. Hodder, Dial, 
November 1. 


lL. Hills, 
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Social Democracy, The New, J. H. Harley, Contem. 
Social Settlements, P. Escard, RefS, October 1. 
Social Work, Reform Through, T. Roosevelt, Fort. 
Society, Functions of, Elia W. Peattie, FrL. 
Sociologists, Russian, O. Lourié, RSoc, October. 
Soldier, American, in the Tropics, oO. J. Kenan, JMSsI. 
Soldiers, Pay of, A. M. Stevens, Wes 
South Carolina, ‘Colonial and Rivsholinees. D. D. Wallace, 
SR, October. 
South, ‘Commercial Democracy of the, J. L. McLaurin, NAR. 
South, Hours of Factory Labor in the, G. Gunton, Gunt. 
Southwark, England: Old St. Saviour’s, C. E. Russell, Harp. 
Space and Time, Doctrine of—V., G.S. Fullerton, Phil. 
Spain, Wealth of, Cham. 

Spanish Language, Reform of the, M. de Unamuno, EM, 
October. 
Spiritualism— Fi 

Its Scientific and Moral gree ts, H. D. Barrett ; TIE. 
Ethics and Economics, W. J. Hull, Mind. 
Steam Engineering, European and American, P. Dawson, 


Its Religious Message, J. M. Peebles; ne 
ts 


ing. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, at Butaritari, W. M. 

¥ Robert Louis, Ethics of, Juliet W. Tompkins, 
un) 


. ‘ 
Story, Short, On the, H. S. Canby, Dial, October 16. 
Strength, Tests of, T. Morton, Pear. 
Strikes, American View of the, H. E. Highton, Over. 
a the Philosophy of the Strikers, I K. Foster, 
ntM. 
Submarine Boats, Cham. 
Submarine War Ship, J. R. Spears, JunM. 
Sugar and the New Colonies, C. A. C vanes, Forum. 
Sultan as a Financier, G. Gaulis, RPar, November 1. 
Sunday School, Ministry of Teaching i in the, T. J. Anderson, 
ib, October 
Sunday-Se hool W ork, Preacher and, J. H. Vincent, Hom, 
October. 
Tammany Hall: see New York City 
Taxes on Street Railway Franc aoe . W.S. Allen, Forum. 
Temperance, The Bible and, W. M. Patton, Bib. 
Tesla, Nicola, E. Lord, JunM. 
Theater of the Elite and Its Future, E. Schuré, RRP, No- 
vember 1. 
Theater, Prince Regent, at Manich, E. Hofmann, Mus, Oc- 


Isaiah, the Patriot Printer, F. R. Batchelder- 


Tolstoy, Gount Leo, G. C. Edwards, SR, October. 
Torpedo Boats, Seawor thiness of, + Jane, Contem. 
= oo Its Ancient Marmoutier, Mary MacMahon, 
Jath. 
Traction Engine, Modern Tvpe of, D. A. Willey, JunM. 
Transvaal: see also Great Britain. 
Bishop of Liverpool and the Boers, M, D. O’Brien, West. 
Boer Prisoners at Bermuda, PMM. 
Burnham, Frederick R.. the Scout, C. Brown, Pear. 
Comedy of Proclamations, # ort. 
Delagoa Bay, With the Fleet at, Black 
English Proclamations and the Annexation of the South 
’_ African Republics, D, B. Poortugael, RDM, November 1. 
South Africa, Native Life in, Edin, October. 
War of Piracy, British, W. J. Cor bet, West. 
Troubadours, Modern, QR, October. 
Trusts: Industrial Combinations in Europe, J. W. Jenks, 


IntM. 
Trusts: United States Steel Corporation, R.S. Baker, McCl. 
Are There Fresh Revelations of, H. WwW oou, Mind. 
TW. 


Clemens, 


., Mod. 
Stevenson, 


tober. 
Thomas, 
ong. 


Truth ? 

Tuberculosis, Fight Against, L. F. Flick, Ww 

Tuberculosis, Problem of, H. R. White, ‘West. 

aaere ulosis: The Social Danger, Dr. Tabary, Nou, Octo- 
yer i. 

Turkey, American Intervention i U. Gohier, NAR. 

Turkey Raising in Rhode Island, H. R. Palmer, LHJ. 

United States: Colonies and Nation—XI., W. Wilson, Harp. 

United States, Sex, Nativity, and Color of the People of the, 
G. H. Grosvenor, NatGM. 

United States, Signs of Decadence in the, F. Smith, Cons, 
September. 

United States Steel Secpetints, R.S. Baker, McCl. 

Venice, Gondola- —_ through, O. Kuhns, Chaut. 

Vision, Limits of, E. Holmes, PopA A 

Wages Boards, Vic ‘torian, S. Mauger, and F. T. Derham, 
RRM. September. 

Warfare, Guerrilla, in Spain, T. M. Maguire, USM. 

Wa-ni. igton, George, and General Greene, Correspondence 
Between, NEng. 

Washington Society Etiquette, J. D. Watkins, Jr., LHJ. 

Wi — Recent Advances in the Physics of, C. F. Stradling, 


Ww sien, Tent S. W. McCall, Atlant. 

Webster, Daniel, as an Orator, 8S. W. McCall, GBag. 

Welser, Philippine, A. Ridgeway, LeisH. 

West, Settlement of the: A Study in Transportation, E. 
Yough, Cent. 

W be Bishop, the Friend of the Indian, W. W. Folwell, 
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Winter Ramble, A. S. Hartmann, Harp. 


GBag. 
Woman in Emotional © 


Women, Educated, 
NineC. 


Witchcraft in Old Scots Criminal Cw. 





~“xpression, Lucy C. Bull, Harp. 
Woman’s Face, Music of a, G. Kobbé, Cos. i 
Employment of, Louise Creighton, 


H. T. Brown, 
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Wom, 3 Political Electorate of, E. Duthoit, RefS, Octo- 





Woods in Autumn, Nora A. Smith, Mod. 


Yacht Designers, American, W. Pp. Stephens, O. 


Yachting Season of 1901, F. 3, Campbell, Can. 


Women, New, Some Ancient, Ella S. Stewart, Arena. 





Yale Bicentennial, Out. 
Yonge, Charlotte Mary, QR, October. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index, 


[All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 


Ains. Ainslee’s Magazine, N. Y. 
ACQR. American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, Phila. 


AHR. American Historical Review, 

AJS. American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

AJT. American Journal of The- 
ology, Chicago. 

ALR. American Law Review, St. 


Louis 

AMonM.Americ ‘an Monthly Magazine, 
Vashington, D.C. 

AMRR. American Monthly Review of 
Reviews 


ANat. American Naturalist, Boston. 
AngaA. Anglo - American Magazine, 


Annals. Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Pol.and Soc. Sc ience, 


Phila 

APB. Anthony’ s Photographic Bul- 
letin, N. 

Arch. Architec ‘tural Record, N. Y. 

Arena. Arena, N. 

AA Art Amateur, WN Y. 

AD Art and Decoration, N. x. 

Al Art Interchange, N. Y. 

re Art Journal, London. 

Art Artist, London. 


Atlant. ‘Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 
Bad. Badminton, London. 
Bankh. Bankers’ Magazine, London. 
BankNYBankers’ Magazine, N. Y. 


Bib. Biblical World, C hic ago. 

BibS. Bibliotheca Sacra, Ober lin, O. 

BU. Bibliothéque Universelle, Lau- 
sanne. ; , 

Black. Blac = ood’s Magazine, Edin- 
burgh. 

BB. Book “Buyer, ie 

Bkman. Bookman, N. Y. 

BP. Brush and Pence il, Chicago. 

Can. Canadian Magazine, Toronto. 

Cass. Cassell’s Magazine, London. 

CasM. Cassier’s Magazine, N. Y 

Cath. Catholic World, N. iG < 

Cent. Century Magazine, N [| 

Cham. Chambers’s Journal, Edin- 
burgh. 

Chaut. Chauiauquan, Clev eland, O. 

Cons. Conservative Review, Wash- 
ington. 

Contem. Contemporary Review, Lon- 

don 

Corn. Yornhill, London. 

Cos. Cosmopolits un, N. Y. 

Crit. Critic, N. 

Deut. Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. 

Dial. Dial, Chicago. : 

Dub. Dublin Review, Dublin. 

Edin. Edinburgh Review, London. 

Ed. Education, Boston. 


Pmt (ate (Ata ‘at 





FEdR Educational Review, N. Y. 
Eng Engineering Magazine, a a 
EM. Espafia Moderna, Madrid. 
Ev. Everybody’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Fort. Fortnightly Review, London. 
Forum. Forum, N. Y. 
FrL. Frank Leslie’s Monthly, N. Y. 
Gent. a Magazine, Lon- 
don. 
GBag. Green Bag, Boston. 
Gunt. Gunton’ s Magazine, N. Y. 
Harp. MHarper’s Magazine, NSN. 
Hart. Hartford Seminary Record, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Home. Home Magazine, N. Y. 
Hom. Homiletic Review, N. Y. 
HumN. Humanité Nouvelle, Paris. 
Int. International, Chicago. 
JE. International Journal of 
Ethics, ‘Phila. 
IntM. J~ternational Monthly, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 
IntS. International Studio, N. Y. 
JMSI. Journalof the Military Serv- 
ice Institution, Governor’s 
Island, N. Y. H. 
JPEcon. Journal of Political Ec onomy, 
hicago. 
JunM. Junior Munsey, N. Y. 
Kind. —eon Magazine, Chi- 
cago. 
KindR. Kindergarten Review, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
Krin. Kringsjaa, Christiania. 
LHJ. Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. 
LeisH. Leisure Hour, London. 
Lipp. Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. 
uQ). London Quarterly Review, 
London. 
Long. Longman’s Magazine, London. 
Luth. Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- 
yurg, Pa. 
McCl. McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Mac. re Magazine, Lon- 
on. . 
MA. Magazine of Art, London. 
MRN. Methodist Review, Nashville. 
MRNY. setae et Review, N. Y. 
Mind. Mind, N 
MisH. Missionar y Herald, Boston. 
MisR. Missionary Review, N. Y. 
Mod. Modern Culture, Cleveland,O. 
Mon. Monist, Chicago. 
MonR. Monthly Review, N. Y. 
MunA. Municipal Affairs, N. Y. 
Mun. Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Mus. Music, Chicago. 
NatGM. National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Washington, D. C. 
NatM. National Magazine, Boston, 
NatR. National Review, London. 
NC. New-Church Review, Boston. 
AD DN SE. LA 








NEng. 
NineC, 
R. 


PQ. 


RRM. 
RDM. 


RDP. 
RGen, 
RPar, 
RPP. 


RRP. 
RSoc, 
RPL. 


Ros. 
San. 
School. 


West. 
Ww. 


WPM. 


ww. 
Yale. 


New England Magazine, Bos 


on. 

Nineteenth Century, London. 

North Ameritan Review, N.Y. 

Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 

Nuova Antologia, Rome. 

Open Court, Chicago. 

Outing, 

Outlook, N. Y. 

Overland anti: San Fran- 
cisco. 

Pall Mall Magazine, London. 

Pearson’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Philosophical Review, N. Y. 

Photographic Times, N. Y 

Poet-Lore, Boston. 

Political Science Quarterly, 
Boston. 

Popular Astronomy, North- 
field, Minn. 

Popular Science Monthly,N.Y. 

Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, Phila. 

Pr esbyteri jan Quarterly, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


- Quarterly Journal of Econom- 


ics, Boston. 

Quarterly Review, London. 

Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 

Réforme Sociale, Paris. 

Review of Reviews, London. 

Review of Reviews, Mel- 
bourne. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Paris. 

Revue du Droit Public, Paris. 

Revue Générale, Brussels. 

Revue de Paris, Paris. 

Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire, Paris. 

Revue des Revues, Paris. 

Revue Socialistic, Paris. 

Rivista Politica e Letteraria, 
Rome. 

Rosary, Somerset, Ohio. 
Sanitarian, N. 

School Review, Chicago. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 1 eA 

Sewanee Review, N. Y. 

Social Service, N. Y. 

Strand Magazine, London. 

Temple Bar, London. 

United Service Magazine, 
London. 

Westminster Review, London. 

— World Magazine, Lon- 
don. 

Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 


zine, N. Y. 
World's Work. N. Y. 
Yale Review, New Haven. 
Young Man, London. 
Young Woman, London. 





































Chapped and irritated skin quickly relieved by 
the cleansing, soothing and healing influence of 


~PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
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PLAIN LIVING. 


Too much of sweet or fat or regular use of tea 
and coffee clogs the liver and shows in some form 
of ailment. Coffee seriously affects many highly 
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It pays to live simply and-be healthy. Well 
people can do things. Postum Cereal Coffee 


pl “pn & Ga: aad looks and tastes like coffee, but is a pure food 
N ESTABLISHED 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. J drink and highly nourishing in its effect on body. 
Grocers furnish at 15 and 25 cents. 
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